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THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE 


CHAPTER  I 

JOSEPHINE'S   FAMILY 

Writing  in  1887,  after  a  trip  to  Fort-de-France, 
formerly  Fort-Royal,  capital  of  the  West  Indian  island 
of  Martinique,  the  late  Lafcadio  Heam  remarks  that 
the  town  has  Uttle  of  outward  interest  apart  from  the 
Savane,  the  great  green  public  square.  But  that,  con- 
tinues Hearn  in  his  most  enthusiastic  strain,  would  be 
worth  the  visit  alone,  even  were  it  not  made  romantic  by 
the  marble  memory  of  Josephine  : 

"  I  went  to  look  at  the  white  dream  of  her  there,  a 
creation  of  master-sculptors.  It  seemed  to  me  abso- 
lutely lovely.  Sea-winds  had  bitten  it ;  tropical  rains 
had  streaked  it ;  some  microscopic  growth  has  darkened 
the  exquisite  hollow  of  the  throat.  And  yet  such  is  the 
human  charm  of  the  figure  that  you  almost  fancy  you 
are  gazing  at  a  living  presence.  Perhaps  the  profile  is 
less  artistically  real — statuesque  to  the  point  of  be- 
traying the  chisel ;  but  when  you  look  straight  up  into 
the  sweet  Creole  face,  you  can  believe  she  lives  :  all  the 
wonderful  West  Indian  charm  of  the  woman  is  there. 
She  is  standing  just  in  front  of  the  Savane,  robed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  First  Empire,  with  gracious  arms  and 
shoulders  bare :  one  hand  leans  upon  a  medallion 
bearing  the  eagle  profile  of  Napoleon.  Seven  tall  palms 
stand  in  a  circle  around  her,  lifting  their  comely  heads 
into  the  blue  glory  of  the  tropic  day.     Within  their 
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enchanted  circle  you  feel  that  you  tread  holy  ground — 
the  sacred  soil  of  artist  and  poet.  Here  the  recollections 
of  memoir-writers  vanish  away  ;  the  gossip  of  history 
is  hushed  for  you  ;  you  no  longer  care  to  know  how 
rumour  has  it  that  she  spoke  or  smiled  or  wept  :  only 
the  bewitchment  of  her  lives  under  the  thin,  soft, 
swaying  shadows  of  those  feminine  palms.  Over  the 
violet  space  of  summer  sea,  through  the  vast  splendour 
of  azure  light,  she  is  looking  back  to  the  place  of  her 
birth,  back  to  beautiful  drowsy  Trois-Ilets — and 
always  with  the  same  half-dreaming,  half-plaintive 
smile — unutterably  touching." 

It  would  surely  be  impossible  to  find  any  passage  in 
literature  outside  these  few  hnes  from  the  early  pen  of 
Lafcadio  Heam  in  which  a  better  suggestion  is  conveyed 
to  us  of  the  Josephine  of  romance,  as  opposed  to  the 
Josephine  of  history.  And  the  Josephine  of  romance 
may  be  said  to  bear  to  the  actual  Josephine  as  we 
find  her  in  history  the  same  relation  that  the  statue 
so  lovingly  described  above  bore  to  the  real  woman,  the 
wife  of  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor,  who  never 
appeared  without  her  rouge  and  thick  coating  of  powder, 
who  spent  at  least  three  hours  in  her  dressing-room 
every  morning,  and  who  felt  so  keenly  the  necessity,  if 
not  of  suffering,  at  any  rate  of  labouring  hard,  to  be 
beautiful.  Yet  it  may  be  that,  just  as  the  hving  woman 
was  able  to  exercise  upon  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact  a  fascination  which  no  statue  of  her  could 
inspire,  so  there  is  more  absorbing  interest  in  the  true 
Josephine,  seen  as  she  existed  from  day  to  day,  with  her 
frivohty  and  her  faults  so  little  hidden,  than  in  the 
merely  lovely  and  benevolent  Empress  of  legend. 
Whatever  legend  could  do  for  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  it  could  not  invent  for  her  a  more  curiously 
picturesque  career  than  was  hers  in  fact :  on  the  con- 
trary, in  removing  from  its  records  so  many  of  the  actual 
incidents  as  not  harmonising  with  the  character  which  it 
was  endeavouring  to  present,  it  removed  also  a  great 
deal  of  the  picturesqueness. 
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On  June  23,  1763,  there  was  bom  at  Trois-Ilets, 
Martinique,  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher 
de  la  Pagerie,  retired  lieutenant  of  marine  artillery,  and 
of  his  wife,  formerly  Rose-Claire  des  Vergers  de  Sannois. 
To  this  child  were  given  the  names  of  Marie- Joseph- 
Rose  ;  Marie  from  her  father's  mother,  Joseph  from  her 
father,  and  Rose  from  her  mother.  The  name  of 
Josephine  was  unknown  until  she  met  the  young  General 
Bonaparte  in  1796.  In  her  girlhood,  up  to  the  time 
when  she  first  sailed  for  France,  she  was  generally  called 
by  the  pet-name  of  Yeyette,  which  sounds  like  an 
infantile  mispronunciation  or  a  negro  corruption. 

At  the  time  of  Yeyette's  birth  her  father  and  mother 
were  both  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  had  been 
married  a  year  and  a  half.  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerie  was  one  of  the  five  children  of  a  Frenchman 
who  had  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies  in  1726.  The 
Taschers  were  a  family  of  provincial  nobility  in  the 
Orleanais  district  of  France.  Although  claiming  to 
trace  themselves  back  in  history  to  the  twelfth  century, 
they  had  achieved  nothing  to  raise  them  from  a  modest 
station  in  life.  The  estate  of  La  Pagerie  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blois,  and  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family  took  the  name  of  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  (or 
Lapagerie,  as  it  was  often  written)  after  estabhshing 
itself  there.  Gaspard- Joseph,  though  the  eldest  son 
of  his  father,  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  httle  in  his 
pocket  and  without  official  rank,  from  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  he  was  a  ne'er-do-well.  Those  whose 
pohtical  views  made  them  hostile  to  the  Empress 
Josephine's  family  pictured  its  founder  as  picking  up  a 
bare  Hving  in  the  service  of  various  Martinique  house- 
holds. All  that  is  certain  is  that  his  emigration  to  the 
New  World  did  not  make  his  fortune.  His  best  stroke 
was  his  marriage,  eight  years  after  he  reached  Martinique, 
to  a  Mile,  de  la  Chevalerie,  with  whom  he  received  as 
dowry  some  property  at  Carbet,  near  Saint-Pierre,  and 
some  also  in  the  island  of  Saint-Lucia.  His  debts  ac- 
cumulated,  however,    and   he   left   his    Carbet   estate. 
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where  his  son  Joseph-Gaspard  was  born,  and  went  to 
live  at  Fort-Royal.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Joseph- 
Gaspard  was  sent  to  France  as  a  rather  elderly  page  in 
the  household  of  the  Dauphine,  returning  to  Martinique 
three  years  later  with  the  brevet  rank  of  sub-Heutenant 
of  marine  artillery.  This  was  the  year  in  which  warfare 
broke  out  between  France  and  England  in  American 
waters  ;  and  French  needs  in  the  West  Indies  brought 
about  an  appointment  which  had  momentous  con- 
sequences for  the  family  of  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie. 

In  the  spring  of  1757  the  home  of  the  Taschers  at 
Fort-Royal  was  inhabited  by  the  father  and  mother, 
with  their  son  Joseph-Gaspard  and  their  three  daughters, 
Marie-Euphemie-Desiree,  Marie-Paule,  and  Marie- 
Fran9oise-Rose,  aged  twenty-one,  nineteen,  and  seven- 
teen respectively.  Another  son,  Robert-Marguerite, 
was  in  France.  None  of  the  children  were  married,  and 
the  family  was  in  poor  circumstances,  although  the 
father  had  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Martinique 
authorities  to  register  his  letters  of  nobility,  which 
entitled  him  to  certain  reliefs  and  privileges.  The 
advent  of  the  specially  appointed  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Antilles  was  doubtless  looked 
forward  to  with  hope  ;  and  Gaspard- Joseph  Tascher 
was  successful  in  getting  for  his  eldest  daughter  an  ap- 
pointment as  companion  of  some  sort  to  the  Governor's 
wife. 

Messire  Fran9ois  de  Beauhamais,  haut  et  puissant 
seigneur,  as  he  was  styled  in  the  Royal  appointment 
under  which  he  came  out  to  the  French  West  Indian 
possessions,  was  a  wealthy  man  of  forty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  arrived  at  Martinique  with  his  young  wife 
and  his  one-year-old  child,  named,  Uke  himself, 
Franfois.  His  family,  Uke  that  of  the  Taschers,  came 
from  the  Orleanais  (which  may  account  for  Marie- 
Euphemie-Desiree  obtaining  her  post  at  Government 
House),  but  it  had  prospered  better  than  the  Taschers, 
owing  to  the  mihtary  achievements  of  several  past 
Beauhamais.     His    conduct    while     Governor     shows 
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him  to  have  been  a  weak  and  unprincipled  man  ;  but 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  influence  at  Court,  as 
is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  he  managed  to  escape 
much  of  the  punishment  due  to  his  misdeeds,  and  even 
to  secure  a  pension  for  his  supposed  services. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Beauhamais,  Joseph-Gaspard 
Tascher  had  gained  the  substantive  rank  of  lieutenant 
for  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  protecting  Fort- 
Royal  against  English  attacks.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  military  abilities  of  Josephine's  future  father,  but 
the  talents  of  his  sister  that  were  to  bring  about  the 
close  connection  between  the  Taschers  and  Beau- 
hamais. Marie-Euphemie-Desiree  Tascher  was  a  re- 
markable woman,  as  will  clearly  appear  from  her  subse- 
quent history,  and  as  strong  a  character  as  Fran9ois  de 
Beauharnais  was  weak.  Her  entry  into  Government 
House  at  Fort-Royal  decided  the  future  lives  of  many 
persons.  She  rapidly  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  Governor,  while  impressing  his  wife  so  favour- 
ably that  she  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her 
for  at  least  four  years,  in  spite  of  the  talk  to  which  the 
intimacy  of  Beauhamais  and  the  Creole  girl  inevitably 
gave  rise.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  desire  to  disarm 
suspicion  that  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  arrange  a 
marriage  for  Marie-Euphemie-Desiree  with  a  young 
man  on  his  personal  staff,  Alexis  Renaudin,  who  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  best  Martinique  families.  Renau- 
din's  parents,  however,  objected  to  the  match,  both  on 
account  of  the  Taschers'  poor  position  and  because  the 
lady,  they  said,  abused  her  influence  with  M.  and  Mme. 
de  Beauhamais.  Consequently  it  was  not  until  the 
father  of  Alexis  died  that  the  Governor  was  able  to 
bring  about  the  marriage.  The  widow  yielded  to 
pressure,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  on  April  22, 

1759- 

It  was  owing  to  his  fatherly  exertions  on  behalf  of 
his  wife's  companion  that  Beauharnais  lost  his  post  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  English  fleet  had  attacked  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe  in  January,  and  Beauhamais  had 
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received  sufficient  reinforcements  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
French  garrison  early  in  March.  Delaying  six  weeks  in 
order  to  assist  at  the  Renaudin  marriage,  he  arrived  at 
Guadeloupe  in  time  to  learn  that  Nadau  du  Treil,  who 
was  in  command  on  the  island,  had  surrendered  a  day 
previously.  The  rumour  was  spread  about  that  the 
delay  had  been  caused  by  the  wedding  at  Saint-Pierre 
of  the  Governor's  son.  In  reaUty,  of  course,  this  son 
was  only  three  years  old,  and  the  wedding  which  lost 
Guadeloupe  was  that  of  Renaudin  and  Mile.  Tascher. 
Beauhamais,  however,  paid  for  his  neglect  of  duty. 
Although  he  was  able  to  put  the  blame  for  the  surrender 
of  Guadeloupe  upon  Nadau  du  Treil  and  his  fellow 
officers,  who  were  court-martialled,  degraded,  and  sent 
home  to  prison,  inlormation  as  to  the  Governor's  share 
in  the  island's  loss,  if  not  as  to  its  actual  cause,  reached 
Paris,  and  in  spite  of  his  influence  at  Court  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  in  the  West  Indies. 

Beauhamais  did  not  return  home  at  once.  His  wife 
was  expecting  her  second  child,  which  furnished  a 
reasonable  pretext  for  delay.  On  May  26,  1760,  she 
gave  birth  to  her  son  Alexandre-Frangois -Marie,  after- 
wards first  husband  of  Josephine.  The  infant's  ondoie- 
ment,  though  not  his  full  baptism,  took  place  on  June 
10  at  Saint-Pierre,  his  godmother  being  Mme.  Renaudin. 
On  the  same  day  the  latter  sailed  for  France,  according 
to  the  local  tradition  accepted  by  Aubenas,  whom  we 
may  call  the  official  biographer  of  Josephine.  Masson, 
who  is  less  concerned  than  Aubenas  to  demonstrate  the 
virtuous  character  of  Mme.  Renaudin,  points  out  the 
lack  of  evidence  of  her  presence  in  Paris  before  1761. 
In  the  April  of  that  year  Beauhamais,  with  his  wife  and 
elder  child,  sailed  from  Martinique  on  the  frigate  H^be. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  much  importance  whether 
Mme.  Renaudin  went  with  them.  It  is  certain  that 
since  her  marriage  she  had  wielded  more  influence  than 
ever  over  the  Beauhamais,  and  her  relations  with  her 
husband  were  strained  to  breaking-point.  She  never 
lived  with   Renaudin   again   after  leaving  Martinique, 
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although  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  legal 
separation. 

When  the  Beauhamais  set  sail  for  France,  they  left 
the  infant  Alexandre  with  his  grandmother  at  Fort- 
Royal.  Seven  months  later,  on  November  9,  1761,  the 
marriage  took  place  at  Trois-Ilets  of  the  parents  of 
Alexandre's  future  wife.  The  Beauharnais  influence 
was  seemingly  advantageous  to  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher 
as  well  as  to  his  sister  ;  for  his  bride  belonged  to  the 
des  Vergers  de  Sannois,  one  of  the  best  island  families,  and 
brought  him  some  much-needed  relief,  the  dowry  in- 
cluding an  estate  at  Trois-Ilets,  where  he  made  his  home 
with  his  wife  and  her  father  and  mother,  and  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  daughter's  birth. 

French  writers,  whether  friendly  or  not  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  have  been  careful  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth,  although  narrowly 
escaping  being  bom  when  Martinique  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  England.  The  island  had  been  surrendered 
by  Beauharnais's  successor,  Levassor  de  la  Touche, 
among  those  captured  with  the  new  Governor  being 
Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher,  who  was  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  holding  out  for  nine  hours  against 
the  EngUsh  attack  on  the  battery  under  his  command. 
But  in  March  1763,  news  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  reached 
the  West  Indies,  and  early  in  June  the  French  fleet 
commissioned  to  take  back  the  lost  possessions  reached 
the  islands.  Martinique  was  therefore  once  again 
French  property  when  Madame  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher 
gave  birth  to  her  daughter,  baptised  five  weeks  later 
under  the  names  of  Marie-Joseph-Rose. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  doubt  which  was  at  one 
time  thrown  on  the  date  of  Josephine's  birth  arose 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  she  herself  made  a  false 
declaration  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  she  stated  her  birthday  to  be  June  23, 
1767.  In  the  "  Memorial  de  Sainte-Heldne  "  the  state- 
ment that  Josephine  "  deceived  her  husband  by  five  or 
six  years  at  least  and  produced  the  baptismal  certificate 
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of  a  younger  sister,  long  since  dead,"  is  incorrect. 
Josephine's  "  deceit"  was  to  the  extent  of  four  years 
only,  and  Napoleon  connived  at  it,  adding  eighteen 
months  to  his  own  age,  so  as  to  make  Josephine  and 
himself  almost  the  same  in  years.  Further,  the  date  of 
June  23,  1767,  was  not  the  birthday  of  either  of  the  two 
younger  Tascher  sisters.  They  were  bom  at  Trois-llets 
in  the  course  of  the  three  following  years — Catherine- 
Desiree  on  December  11,  1764,  and  Marie-Fran9oise  on 
September  3,  1766. 

If  Josephine  herself  was  responsible  for  one  confusion 
about  the  date  of  her  birth,  she  was  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  other  doubts  cast  upon  it.  Had  these  doubts  been 
justified,  she  would  have  been  actually  little  more  than 
a  year  older  than  she  represented  herself  to  be  in  March 
1796.  Researchers  discovered  in  Martinique  two  docu- 
ments which  appeared  to  make  the  Empress  Josephine 
none  other  than  Marie-Fran9oise,  youngest  daughter 
of  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher  and  his  wife.  A  registration 
was  found  of  the  death  of  Catherine-Desiree  on  October 
16,  1777,  and  also  a  certificate  of  the  burial  of  "  Marie- 
Joseph-Rose  "  on  November  5,  1791.  The  death  of 
the  second  daughter  was  never  in  dispute.  But  why 
was  the  daughter  who  died  in  1791  buried  in  her  sister's 
name,  if  she  was  not  actually  the  girl  born  in  1763  ? 
Masson  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  may 
be  true,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  He 
mentions  a  document,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  which 
recorded  the  birth  of  a  female  child  to  a  Demoiselle 
de  Tascher  on  March  17,  1786  (when  Josephine  was  in 
France),  and  suggests  that  Marie-Fran9oise,  to  shield 
herself,  may  have  given  her  married  sister's  names 
instead  of  her  own  in  the  baptismal  certificate,  and  that 
these  names  were  retained  in  her  burial  certificate 
five  years  later. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY    YEARS    IN    MARTINIQUE 

The  early  part  of  Josephine's  life  has  no  place  in  history, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  never  chronicled ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  seemed  worth 
chronicling  until  thirty  years  later.  She  herself  kept 
no  records  of  her  childish  days,  and  those  writers  who 
claimed  to  give  any  description  of  them  drew  entirely 
on  their  imagination.  Aubenas  alone  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  family,  and 
on  his  selection  from  the  letters  and  documents  which 
he  was  allowed  to  see  depends  what  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  our  heroine's  existence.  And 
hardly  before  she  is  fourteen  do  we  begin  to  get  any 
personal  details  even  from  the  biography  of  Aubenas. 

Not  long  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Joseph- 
Gaspard  Tascher  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
from  the  French  Government,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  the  defence  of  Martinique  against  the  English, 
a  pension  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  livres  a  year.  Doubt- 
less the  Beauharnais  influence  at  Court  helped  to  secure 
this  grant,  which  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
pension  of  twelve  thousand  livres  and  the  title  of  marquis 
which  Frangois  de  Beauharnais  obtained  for  himself 
in  spite  of  his  achievement  at  Guadeloupe.  The  yearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  saved  Tascher  from  complete 
ruin  ;  for  in  August  1766  a  great  tempest,  combined 
with  earthquake,  devastated  Martinique,  throwing 
down  houses  all  over  the  island  and  wrecking  plantations, 
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while  the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  and  completed  the 
damage.  On  the  Taschers'  estate  nothing  was  left 
standing  except  the  sugar-refinery,  to  which  the  owner 
with  his  wife  and  two  infant  children  fled  for  shelter 
on  August  13.  In  this  building,  altered  so  as  to  make  it 
habitable,  the  family  continued  to  live  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years ;  and  it  was  here  that  Josephine 
spent  her  life  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten. 

The  small  town  of  Trois-Ilets  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  to  Fort-Royal  of  the  bay  now  known  as  that  of 
Fort-de-France,  and  takes  its  name  from  three  little 
islands  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  front  of  it.  Aubenas 
visited  the  place  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
it  was  not  very  much  changed  since  the  days  of  Jose- 
phine's childhood.'  The  town  of  Trois-Ilets  then  con- 
tained about  fifty  wooden  houses  and  a  modest  church, 
in  which  was  the  family  vault  of  the  Taschers.  To 
reach  the  estate  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  town  on 
one's  left  hand,  and  it  took  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  to  reach  a  high  point  on  the  road  whence 
the  old  buildings  could  be  seen.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Aubenas  is  worth  quotation  : 

"  Situated  on  a  small  eminence  surrounded  by  larger 
hills,  once  covered  by  rich  plantations  and  now  for  the 
most  part  given  up  to  parasitic  weeds,  the  Sannois-La 
Pagerie  homestead  looks  the  very  abode  of  peace  and 
forgetfulness.  A  few  steps  only  from  the  sea,  although 
it  is  out  of  sight  and  even  out  of  hearing  ;  separated 
from  the  town  of  Trois-Ilets  by  the  Mome  Gantheaume, 
which  cuts  off  the  view,  one  can  only  see  around  one 
an  amphitheatre  of  verdure,  roofed  by  a  sky  whose 
exquisite  transparency  is  the  wonder  and  despair  of  the 
painter.  From  the  extent  of  the  buildings — the  erec- 
tions still  standing  and  the  ruins  which  the  eye  can 
make  out  under  the  grass — it  is  possible  to  judge  the 
former  importance  of  the  estate,  one  of  the  largest  in 
this  once  flourishing  quarter  of  the  island.  On  arrival 
we  come  first  on  the  dwelling-house,  originally  con- 
structed on  a  large  scale,  £is  is  proved  by  what  remains 
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of  its  out-buildings  ;  but  it  has  become  since  the  storm 
of  1766,  and  in  anticipation  of  future  disasters  of  the 
same  kind,  a  simple  wooden  house.  In  front  of  this 
was  a  large  court  planted  with  tamarinds  and  sand- 
box trees,  of  which  a  few  survive. 

"  Next  comes  the  sugar-mill  with  its  circle  of  heavy 
pillars  and  its  huge  roof  of  red  tiles  of  native  manufac- 
ture. About  it  were  the  sheds  containing  the  cane- 
refuse  destined  to  heat  the  refinery  furnaces  ;  the  flour- 
hut  where  the  negroes  came  to  prepare  their  manioc  ; 
the  hospital  for  the  caxe  of  the  slaves  ;  and  the  prison, 
rarely  tenanted  on  the  La  Pagerie  estate. 

"  Coming  down  a  few  paces  from  the  mill,  we  reach 
the  refinery,  a  huge  building  forty  metres  long  by 
twenty  broad,  and  divided  into  several  sections  for  the 
production  of  cane-sugar.  Alongside  the  refinery  runs 
a  second  garden,  built  up  on  a  terrace.  On  looking  at 
the  monumental  solidity  of  the  refinery  it  is  possible  to 
understand  how  it  withstood  the  terrible  storm.  During 
the  years  which  followed,  the  building  was  adapted  to 
shelter  the  La  Pagerie  family.  A  low  gallery  was  added 
on  the  southern  side  and  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the 
upper  part  until  a  new  dwelling-house  should  be  erected, 
A  little  stream,  a  mere  brook  without  a  name,  though 
its  waters  were  always  pure,  flowed  below  the  refinery 
after  running  through  a  rock-hewn  basin  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  Creole  custom,  M.  de  Tascher's  daughters 
took  their  daily  bath  in  the  shade  of  the  great  mango- 
trees  which  protected  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  indiscreet  eyes.  Between  this  tank  and  the 
refinery  were  the  negroes'  huts,  built  in  stages  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  and  surrounded  by  banana,  orange, 
and  bread-fruit  trees." 

In  this  home,  although  her  father's  circumstances 
did  not  allow  him  to  keep  it  up  in  any  great  style,  and 
although  the  hundred  and  fifty  negro  slaves  which  his 
daughter's  more  enthusiastic  biographers  gave  to  him 
probably  existed  only  in  their  imaginations  (Masson 
suggests  fifteen  or  twenty  as  the  more  likely  figure). 
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Josephine  doubtless  spent  an  early  childhood  of  great 
ease  and  freedom.  The  chief  charge  of  her  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  mulatto  woman.  This  was  the  demoiselle 
Marion,  muldtresse  libra  de  Martinique,  who  in  an 
Imperial  decree  of  1807  received  an  annual  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  from  the  Emperor  in  recognition 
of  the  care  which  she  had  bestowed  upon  "  our  well- 
loved  spouse,  the  Empress  of  the  French,  Queen  of 
Italy,  during  her  tenderest  infancy." 

Under  the  control  of  Marion  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
Yeyette  found  life  not  only  easy  but  idle.  Aubenas, 
as  the  historian  chosen  by  the  family,  pictures  her 
learning  her  early  lessons  at  her  mother's  side.  But 
•she  knew  little  enough  when  she  left  school,  and  her 
knowledge  must  have  been  indeed  scanty  when,  in  1773, 
at  the  age  of  ten,  she  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  the 
Dames  de  la  Providence,  Fort-Royal.  Her  grand- 
mother T£ischer  was  still  living  at  Fort-Royal,  in  com- 
pany with  her  daughter  Marie-Fran9oise-Rose,  Jose- 
phine's "  Aunt  Rosette."  Six  years  previously  Madame 
Tascher  had  become  a  widow.  At  the  end  of  1769  she 
had  surrendered  charge  of  the  little  Alexandre  de 
Beauhamais,  who  was  sent  at  last  to  his  father  in  France. 
When,  therefore,  Josephine  came  to  Fort- Royal  her 
grandmother  and  aunt  were  living  alone,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  next 
four  years  with  them,  out  of  school  hours. 

The  institution  of  the  Dames  de  la  Providence  was 
not  the  best  school  in  Martinique,  and  Josephine  did 
not  acquire  much  wisdom  there.  This  was  perhaps 
not  altogether  the  fault  of  her  teachers,  for  she  never 
showed  any  of  the  aptitude  for  learning  which  afterwards 
made  her  children  Hortense  and  Eugene  the  pride  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  were  put  at  Saint-Germain. 
It  was  to  the  accomplishments  of  music  and  dancing 
that  Josephine  devoted  herself  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
at  the  convent.  "  A  surprising  taste  for  music  .  .  . 
a  very  pretty  voice,"  were  the  points  on  which  her 
father  felt  justified  in  dwelling  when  writing  about  his 
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eldest   daughter    to    the   Marquis    de    Beauhamais    in 
January  1778. 

Josephine  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  she  returned 
from.  Fort-Royal  to  her  father's  home.  Into  the  two 
following  years  of  her  life  the  more  romantic — and 
unscrupulous — writers  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  her  career  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  love- 
story  or  two,  feeling  no  doubt  the  want  of  something  to 
give  an  interest  to  the  very  few  and  bare  outlines  of 
the  Empress's  early  life.  The  efforts  of  these  romancers 
hardly  deserve  notice.  There  is  only  one  piece  of  first- 
hand evidence,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
General  Tercier.  Now  Tercier,  although  he  claims  that 
"  Truth  was  always  his  idol,"  scarcely  inspires  much 
confidence  when  he  describes  his  relations  with  Jose- 
phine. Nor  does  he  say  very  much.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  year  1778,  when  he  was  twenty-six  : 

"  Young,  lively  and  ardent,  I  was  present  at  every 
fete  and  gathering  of  pleasant  society.  Among  those 
whom  I  met  was  Mademoiselle  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
the  celebrated  Empress  Josephine.  I  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  her  family.  I  often  spent  several  days 
in  her  mother's  house.  She  was  young  then,  so  was 
I.  .  .  ."* 

Subsequent  writers  appear  to  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  dots  with  which  the  passage  closes. 

A  few  pages  later  Tercier  records  : 

"  About  this  time  [September  1779]  the  vessel  Le 
Fier,  50  guns.  Commander  Turpin,  left  for  France, 
carrying  on  board  her  who  was  one  day  to  be  the  Empress 
of  the  French.  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  although 
the  '  Almanach  Imperial '  always  made  her  out  nine 
or  ten  years  less  than  she  actually  was.  I  accompanied 
her  from  Fort-Royal  with  her  family  on  board  the  ship. 
I  was,  as  I  have  said,  very ^  intimate  with  the  family, 
which  escorted  her  in  full  force  and  put  her  into  the 
captain's  hands,  with  one  mulatto  woman  to  wait  on 
her  during  the  voyage." 

*  Tercier,  "Memoires,"  pp.  14,  15. 
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Now  Josephine  was  not  eighteen,  but  sixteen,  when 
she  left  Martinique  (though  she  was  admittedly  well 
grown  for  her  age),  and  she  did  not  sail  on  the  Fier, 
but  on  the  lie  de  France.  Moreover,  her  father  and  her 
saunt  Rosette  accompanied  her  to  France.  Tercier's 
intimacy  with  the  Taschers,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  him  a  very  observant  witness  of  their 
•doings.  It  is  surely  unsafe  to  build  too  much  on  the 
'evidence  of  this  idolater  of  Truth,  even  when  he  has 
recourse  to  modest  dots. 

A  wider  celebrity  has  been  gained  by  the  story  of 
the  early  loves  of  Josephine  and  "  I' Anglais,"  although 
the  latter,  unlike  General  Tercier,  wrote  nothing  to 
perpetuate  the  legend.  The  tradition,  however,  per- 
sisted that  there  was  a  young  Englishman  in  Martinique 
during  Josephine's  girlhood,  between  whom  and  her 
there  was  a  strong  attachment,  and  that  in  the  year 
1814,  when  the  Allies  were  in  possession  of  Paris,  this 
Englishman,  who  had  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  General, 
wrote  to  the  ex-Empress  reminding  her  of  their  early 
acquaintance.  Josephine  invited  him  to  dinner  at 
Malmaison  ;  but  on  the  appointed  day  she  was  in  her 
last  illness,  and  she  died  without  ever  having  seen  him 
again.  In  the  pretended  memoirs  of  Josephine  by  Mme. 
Lenormand    the   name   of   the    Englishman,  or   rather 

Scotsman,  is  given  as  Williams  de  K ,  presumably 

in  order  to  give  more  semblance  of  reality  to  the  tale  ! 

There  is  one  story  of  Josephine's  Martinique  days 
which  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the  boastings 
of  General  Tercier  or  the  fairy-tales  of  Mme.  Lenor- 
mand. This  story  appears  in  many  versions,  and  no 
doubt  she  herself  told  it  many  times  and  addM  to  its 
details  as  she  grew  older.  But  that  there  was  a  founda- 
tion of  truth  for  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  memoirs 
of  General  Lamarque,  whose  good  faith  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  Lamarque's 
words : 

"  In  my  childhood  I  met  Josephine  at  the  house  of 
an  American  lady,  Mme.  de  Hostein  [?  Hosten-Lamotte], 
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with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up.  She  was  then  the 
wife  of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  who  made  himself 
prominent  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  his  grace, 
wit,  and  patriotic  principles.  I  saw  her  again  several 
years  later  when  I  was  commissioned  to  carry  to  Paris 
the  flags  taken  from  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Martial  and  at  the  capture  of  Fontarabia.  She  had 
come  out  of  prison  the  night  before,  together  with  the 
good  Mme.  Hostein,  and  we  were  dining  with  the  well- 
known  General  Santerre,  who  during  his  captivity  with 
these  ladies  had  given  great  care  and  attention  to  them. 
It  was  now  {thermidor  1794)  that  I  heard  told  for  the 
first  time  the  prediction  made  to  her  by  a  gipsy  woman 
that  '  she  would  one  day  be  Queen  of  France,  but  that 
she  would  not  die  a  queen.'  '  Robespierre  nearly  upset 
the  prophecy,'  she  said  with  a  laugh.  Josephine 
married  Bonaparte.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  the  world  resounded  with  his 
name.  Mme.  Hostein  said  to  me  on  her  death-bed, 
in  a  feeble  voice  :  '  Well,  dear  friend,  the  gipsy  made  a 
miststke  about  the  country.  It  is  not  Queen  of  France 
but  Queen  of  Italy  that  Josephine  will  be  !  '  " 

It  does  not  seem  right,  therefore,  to  reject  the  story 
of  the  gipsy's  prediction  entirely,  common  as  such  tales 
are  in  the  histories  of  those  who  rise  from  insignificance 
to  a  throne.  But  the  elaborate  accounts  of  the  meeting 
between  the  Creole  girl  and  the  prophetess,  with  the 
embellishments  of  the  ladies  who  took  the  narrative 
from  the  Empress  and  put  it  in  their  reminiscences, 
need  not  be  accepted  too  seriously.  We  may  leave 
them  and  turn  to  the  period  when  actual  documentary 
evidence  begins  to  be  available. 

On  October  23,  1777,  when  Josephine  was  a  little 
over  fourteen,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  in  Paris 
dictated  to  his  seventeen-year-old  son  Alexandre  a 
letter  in  which  he  protested  to  M.  Joseph-Gaspard 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  his  constant  attachment  and 
friendship  and  proceeded  to  unfold  a  scheme  which  he 
was  satisfied  would  prove  his  sincerity  : 
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"  My  children  now  enjoy  an  income  of  forty  thousand 
livres  apiece.  It  lies  in  your  power  to  give  me  your 
daughter  to  share  the  fortune  of  my  chevalier.  The 
respect  and  aftection  which  he  feels  for  Madame  Renau- 
din  inspire  him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  united  to 
one  of  her  nieces.  I  am  only  acquiescing  in  the  demand 
which  he  makes  of  me,  I  assure  you,  when  I  demand 
your  second  daughter,  whose  age  is  more  suited  to  his, 
I  could  much  have  wished  that  your  eldest  daughter 
had  been  a  few  years  younger,  when  she  would  certainly 
have  had  the  preference,  since  I  have  had  quite  as 
favourable  a  picture  of  her.  But  I  confess  to  you  that 
my  son,  who  is  only  seventeen  and  a  half,  finds  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen  too  close  in  years  to  himself.  This 
is  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  sensible  parent  is 
bound  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances." 

After  alluding  to  Alexandre's  qualifications  as  a 
suitor,  the  Marquis  assured  his  friend  that  no  dowry 
would  be  expected  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  besought 
him  to  bring  or  send  to  France  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
wrote  also  to  Mme.  Tascher,  apologising  to  her  likewise 
for  choice  of  the  second  before  the  eldest  daughter. 

"It  is  not  [he  said]  that  I  have  not  been  told  most 
agreeable  things  about  the  eldest,  but  my  son  finds 
her  too  old  in  comparison  with  himself.  .  .  .  My  son 
is  quite  worthy  of  being  your  son-in-law.  Nature  has 
endowed  him  with  fine  and  noble  qualities,  and  his 
fortune  is  large  enough  for  him  to  share  with  the  woman 
who  can  make  him  happy.  This  is  what  I  hope  to  find 
in  your  daughter,  of  whom  a  charming  portrait  has 
been  drawn  for  me.  Let  her  but  resemble  you,  madame, 
and  I  shall  have  no  doubt  about  my  son's  happiness  !  " 

If  the  courtly  phrasing  of  the  above  letters  was  the 
Marquis's  and  the  penmanship  Alexandre's,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  inspiration  was  that  of  a  third 
person.  Mme.  Renaudin  now  ruled  the  life  of  the 
Marquis  de  Beauhamais  more  firmly  than  ever.  Es- 
tranged from  her  husband  even  in  Martinique,  after 
her  arrival  in  France  she  was  not  long  in  returning  to 
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the  shelter  of  the  Beauharnais  home.  But  her  friend- 
ship with  the  Marquise,  hitherto  so  unsuspicious,  at 
last  came  to  an  end,  and  the  household  was  broken  up. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  not  Mme.  Renaudin 
who  departed,  but  Mme.  de  Beauharnais.  She  went 
to  live  with  her  mother  until  her  death  in  1767,  which 
left  the  former  companion  in  undisputed  command  of 
the  situation  and  practical  controller  of  the  lives  of  the 
Marquis  and  his  younger  son. 

The  fact  of  Mme.  Renaudin's  ascendancy  over  them 
explains  the  curious  anxiety  of  both  father  and  son  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  whom  they  had  never 
seen  ;  a  young  girl,  too,  who  had  neither  money  nor 
exceptionally  good  descent  to  recommend  her. 
Catherine-Desiree  Tascher  was  not  one  of  the  Creole 
heiresses  among  whom  the  nobility  of  France  were 
wont  to  look  for  the  means  of  regilding  their  scutcheon, 
knowing  that  with  the  money  they  might  count  also 
upon  winning  wives  of  a  grace  and  charm  which  could 
not  be  matched  at  home  among  the  daughters  of  rich 
manufacturers.  Was  not  the  Marquis  careful  to  impress 
upon  M.  Tascher  that  he  expected  no  dowry  ?  It  was 
therefore  for  some  other  reason  that  the  alliance  was 
sought,  and  Mme.  Renaudin  alone  can  supply  that 
reason.  This  clever  woman  had  dominated  Beau- 
harnais for  twenty  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
herself  and  her  family,  and  she  had  no  intention  of 
relaxing  her  hold.  The  union  of  Alexandre  with  one 
of  her  nieces  would  secure  part  of  the  Beauharnais 
revenues  for  a  Tascher,  and  to  gain  her  end  she  used 
every  means  of  which  she  could  think.  She  impressed 
upon  both  father  and  son  the  good  points  of  her  nieces, 
probably  persuading  Alexandre  to  the  match  during  a 
holiday  spent  with  her  at  Noisy-le-Grand,  where,  with 
the  fortune  which  she  had  accumulated  since  her  con- 
nection with  the  Marquis,  she  had  taken  a  country  house 
for  herself  at  a  cost  of  thirty-three  thousand  livres. 

Mme.  Renaudin  probably  did  not  expect  any  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  her    brother  ;    but  she  thought  it 
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advisable  to  point  out  to  him  the  desirability  of  Alex- 
andre. "  All  that  I  could  tell  you  about  him  would 
be  below  his  deserts,"  she  wrote.  "  A  pleasing  face,  a 
charming  figure,  intelligence,  talent,  knowledge,  and 
(what  is  beyond  price)  all  the  noble  qualities  of  soul  and 
heart  are  united  in  him."  Such  a  character  should 
indeed  have  grown  up  into  the  lofty  and  patriotic 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamais  of  the  Josephine  legend. 
There  is  little  relation  between  a  paragon  of  the  kind 
described  and  the  actual  Vicomte  ! 

Like  her  protector,  Mme.  Renaudin  felt  that  a  slight 
might  seem  to  be  inflicted  on  Josephine  by  the  choice 
of  her  sister  rather  than  herself  as  the  bride  of  Alexandre 
de  Beauhamais,  and  she  wrote  to  her  brother  :  "  It  is 
vexing  that  your  eldest  daughter  is  not  at  least  three 
years  younger  than  the  chevalier.  But  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  younger  has  been  settled  before 
the  elder,  and  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  the  will  of 
Heaven,  since  the  age  of  the  second  suits  better." 

It  certainly  seems  strange  to  the  reader  of  to-day 
that  the  reason  for  passing  over  Josephine  in  favour  of 
Catherine-Desiree  should  be  the  age  of  the  former — 
fourteen  years  and  four  months  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais  and  Mme.  Renaudin  wrote  ; 
and,  were  there  any  other  real  ground  for  doubting 
the  genuineness  of  the  recognised  date  of  Josephine's 
birthday,  the  remarks  contained  in  the  letters  quoted 
above  might  be  treated  as  confirming  the  doubt.  But 
they  appear  to  have  estimated  her  age  roughly  as 
fifteen,  or  not  much  more  than  two  years  less  than 
Alexandres.  As  for  Catherine-Desiree,  although  she 
was  not  thirteen  at  the  time  when  they  wrote,  still, 
before  she  could  be  married  to  Alexandre,  there  must 
be  time  allowed  for  the  letters  to  reach  Martinique, 
for  her  father  to  give  his  consent,  and  for  her  to  make 
the  journey  to  France.  Perhaps  also  they  contemplated 
a  period  of  education  for  the  child  in  Paris,  as  was 
proposed  later  in  the  case  of  Marie-Fran9oise.  More- 
over, early  marriages  were  not  exceptional  for  Creole 
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girls,  usually  very  advanced  for  their  age,  as  her  father 
himself  described  Josephine  to  be. 

It  was  not  for  Catherine-Desiree  Tascher  that  the  fate 
of  marrying  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  was  reserved. 
When  the  proposal  for  her  hand  reached  Trois-Ilets 
she  had  been  dead  some  time.  In  fact,  she  succumbed 
to  fever  a  week  before  the  letters  were  even  written, 
and  her  father  could  only  reply  that  the  prospective 
bride  was  no  more.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  lose  the 
chance  of  the  honourable  alliance  offered  to  him,  he 
suggested  to  the  Marquis  that  his  youngest,  Manette 
(Marie-Fran9oise),  being  only  eleven  and  a  half,  was  of 
an  age  as  suitable  to  Alexandre  as  Catherine-Desiree 
had  been.  "  Her  goodness  and  cheerfulness  of  char- 
acter," wrote  this  accommodating  father,  "  go  with  a 
face  which  will  be  interesting,  and  I  trust  that  when 
a  sound  education  is  added  she  will  be  worthy  of  the 
affection  of  you  and  your  son." 

M.  Tascher's  letter  to  his  sister  on  the  same  day  calls 
for  more  attention,  since  it  gives  us  at  least  a  glimpse  of 
Josephine.  Would  not  M.  de  Beauharnais  and  his 
son  feel  the  same  sentiments  towards  his  third  daughter 
as  toward  his  second  ?  he  asked. 

"  It  is  a  sincere  attachment  to  us  which  gave  rise  to 
these  sentiments,  and  it  may  inspire  them  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  I  must  tell  you  that  Manette  will  be 
well  o£E  as  regards  looks.  She  unites  ingenuous  gaiety 
to  a  sensible  character  :  education  will  do  the  rest.  .  .  . 
I  have  spoken  to  Manette  of  the  journey  to  France. 
After  many  difficulties  and  regrets  about  leaving  her 
mother  she  has  at  last  consented,  knowing  that  she  will 
find  a  second  mother  in  her  dear  aunt. 

"  The  eldest,  who  has  left  the  convent  some  time 
and  who  has  on  several  occasions  asked  me  to  take  her 
to  France,  will  be  a  little  affected,  I  fancy,  by  the 
preference  which  I  appear  to  have  given  to  her  younger 
sister.  She  has  a  very  good  skin,  good  eyes,  good  arms, 
and  a  surprising  taste  for  music.     I  gave  her  a  teacher 
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for  the  guitar  while  she  was  at  the  convent,  and  she 
made  full  use  of  this  and  has  a  very  pretty  voice.  It  is 
a  pity  that  she  has  not  the  advantage  of  an  education 
in  France.  If  only  I  were  concerned,  I  would  have 
brought  you  two  girls  instead  of  one.  But  how  can  one 
part  a  mother  from  two  daughters  at  a  moment  when 
death  has  robbed  her  of  a  third  ?  " 

M.  Tascher  was  not  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
As  he  hoped,  it  was  a  child,  not  one  particular  child, 
that  was  asked  of  him.  "  Come  with  one  of  your 
daughters  or  with  two,"  replied  Mme.  Renaudin  when 
she  received  his  letter.  "  Whatever  you  do  will  be 
pleasing  to  us.     We  must  have  a  child  from  you." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  double  chance  given  to  the  father 
to  get  rid  of  a  daughter,  he  was  now  confronted  by  a 
difficulty  which  he  had  not  foreseen.  He  had  hoped 
to  leave  Trois-Ilets  in  the  spring  of  1778,  taking  Manette 
with  him.  At  the  last  moment  Manette  withdrew  her 
*'  consent,"  supported,  or  rather  instigated,  by  her 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  was  prostrated  by  a  three 
months'  attack  of  fever,  which  was  attributed  naturaUy 
by  the  two  ladies  to  the  violence  which  had  been  done 
to  her  feelings  by  the  attempt  to  tear  her  away  from 
her  home.  M.  Tascher  wrote  apologetically  in  June, 
the  day  after  Josephine's  fifteenth  birthday,  reminding 
his  sister  of  the  blind  attachment  which  Creole  mothers 
were  known  to  feel  for  their  children.  With  some 
hesitation  he  proceeded  to  play  his  third  card.  Failing 
the  dead  child  and  Manette,  there  still  remained  Yeyette. 

"  If  I  had  proper  means  at  the  moment  I  would  leave 
and  bring  the  elder,  who  is  burning  with  desire  to  see 
her  dear  aunt.  They  have  tried  to  put  her  on  her  guard 
too  ;  but  as  she  is  more  reasonable  and  has  spent  part 
of  her  childhood  with  our  mother  and  Rosette,  she  is 
beyond  reach  of  what  has  been  said  to  her,  and  I  am 
sure  of  her  great  desire  to  know  her  dear  aunt  and  to 
deserve  her  kindness  and  that  of  M.  de  Beauhamais. 
Two  reasons  have  restrained  me,  however,  I  must  con- 
fess :     lack   of   present  means,    and   her   fifteen   years. 
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This  age  seems  to  me  too  close  to  that  of  the  cavalier. 
She  is,  moreover,  very  advanced  for  her  years,  and  during 
the  past  five  or  six  months  has  grown  to  look  at  least 
eighteen.  Apart  from  this,  she  is  well  enough,  of  a  very 
sweet  disposition,  playing  the  guitar  a  little,  with  a 
pretty  voice  and  a  talent  for  music,  in  which  she  will 
soon  perfect  herself,  as  well  as  for  dancing.  But  I 
fancy  this  will  not  meet  your  views,  which  are  of  course 
to  train  up  for  yourself  a  young  person  and  to  make  her 
worthy  of  the  object  who  merits  our  affection  as  much 
for  his  personal  merit  as  for  the  gratitude  which  we 
owe  to  his  dear  papa." 

If  M.  Tascher's  letter  was  carelessly  composed  and 
hardly  worthy  of  being  read  by  her  whom  her  godson 
proclaimed  to  be  a  rival  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  the  writer 
might  at  least  have  pleaded  in  excuse  his  agitation 
arising  from  Manette's  defiance  of  his  authority  and 
from  his  own  "  lack  of  present  means,"  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  Yeyette  to  France  in  place  of  her 
younger  sister.  Nor  did  the  efforts  to  aid  him  of  his 
sister  and  the  Marquis  enable  him  to  leave  Martinique 
yet.  Crossing  the  letter  to  Mme.  Renaudin  came  one 
from  Beauhamais,  sending  him  an  authorisation  to 
publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  Martinique,  the  place 
for  the  name  of  the  bride  being  left  blank.  All  that  the 
Marquis  insisted  upon  was  that  one  or  other  of  the  girls 
should  come  to  France  as  soon  as  possible.  He  himself 
might  die,  he  explained,  and  his  son's  guardians  might 
then  compel  Alexandre  to  marry  some  one  else — an 
argument  in  which  the  anxiety  of  Mme.  Renaudin  may 
easily  be  detected.  Six  weeks  later  the  Marquis  wrote 
again,  stating  that  Alexandre  would  prefer  the  elder 
girl  as  his  wife,  so  that  the  difficulty  caused  by  Manette's 
attachment  to  her  mother  was  removed.  "  The  day  of 
your  arrival  with  your  daughter,"  concluded  the  letter, 
"  will  be  a  truly  happy  day  for  us." 

This  is  the  first  mention  which  there  is  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Alexandre's  desire  to  marry  Josephine. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  expressed  his  preference 
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for  the  elder  of  the  two  surviving  daughters  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  Catherine-Desiree's  death.  When  Tascher's 
letter  announcing  Manette's  refusal  to  leave  her  mother 
was  forwarded  by  the  Marquis  to  Alexandre,  then  with 
his  regiment  near  Brest,  he  replied  in  a  note  which 
deserves  quotation  for  its  quaint  wording  : 

"  My  dear  papa,"  he  wrote,  "  your  packet  has  just 
reached  me.  I  have  read  all  the  letters  in  it,  and  I 
take  up  ray  pen  at  once  to  answer  you.  I  can  imagine 
the  difficulties  made  by  these  ladies  about  sending  their 
daughter  to  France.  They  say  :  '  If  the  marriage  does 
not  take  place,  there  is  a  journey  in  vain,  and  we  shall 
much  regret  then  having  separated  her  from  us.'  How- 
ever, one  cannot  answer  for  two  people  who  do  not 
know  one  another  pleasing  one  another,  and  surely 
your  intention  is  not  to  make  me  marry  this  young  lady 
if  she  and  I  should  feel  a  mutual  repugnance.  I  do  not 
doubt,  after  the  description  which  hats  been  given  of 
her,  that  she  will  please  me.  I  hope  to  be  so  happy 
as  to  inspire  in  her  the  feelings  which  I  shall  experience. 
There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  marriage 
will  be  accomplished  as  we  first  arranged  it,  if  M.  de  la 
Pagerie  will  bring  us  the  elder  of  his  two  daughters. 
The  affection  and  desire  which  this  young  person  shows 
to  make  her  aunt's  acquaintance  decides  me  in  her 
favour,  and  I  am  already  most  flattered  at  having 
already  in  common  with  her  the  tender  feeling  which 
she  has  for  her." 

The  "  young  person's  "  fate  was  at  length  decided. 
As  far  as  the  consent  of  the  two  fathers  and  the  bride- 
groom was  concerned,  all  was  now  clear  for  Josephine's 
marriage  to  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais.  M.  Tascher 
had  the  banns  published  in  April  1779.  Whatever  op- 
position his  wife  and  mother  may  have  made  was  un- 
availing. But  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way.  War  between  France  and  England 
had  broken  out  again,  and  to  cross  the  Atlantic  involved 
considerable  risk  of  capture.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  appeals  of  Mme.  Renaudin,  who  feared  that  the 
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Beauhamais  family  might  interfere  or  that  Alexandre 
might  grow  cold  through  delay,  it  was  not  until  the 
autumn  of  1779  that  Josephine  set  sail  with  her  father 
and  her  aunt  Rosette. 

The  vessel  which  conveyed  the  voyagers  was  the  He 
de  France,  which  formed  part  of  a  convoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  warship  Pomone.  The  passage  of  the 
Atlantic  was  very  rough  and  troublesome,  but  the 
English  at  least  were  avoided,  and  on  October  20  M. 
Tascher  was  able  to  write  to  his  expectant  sister  that  he 
had  reached  Brest,  very  ill,  but  bringing  his  elder 
daughter  with  him. 

Josephine  was  thus  a  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  she  landed  in  France,  and  the  negotiations  had 
lasted  almost  two  years  which  ended  in  bringing  her 
from  Martinique  as  a  substitute  for  her  two  sisters. 
Some  further  delay  was  still  necessary,  partly  on  account 
of  her  father's  weakness  after  the  voyage  and  partly  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  publication  of  the  banns  in  Paris 
and  the  drawing  up  of  the  marriage  settlements.  In 
the  meantime  the  meeting  took  place  between  the  future 
husband  and  wife.  On  receipt  of  Tascher's  letter  an- 
nouncing his  arrival,  Alexandre  had  started  off  with 
Mme.  Renaudin  for  Brest. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  record  survives,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  Josephine's  first  impressions  of  France  or  of 
her  bridegroom.  Alexandre's  impressions  of  her  are 
preserved  in  a  communication  to  his  father,  dated  Oct. 
28.  It  is  not  the  letter  of  an  enthusiastic  lover,  nor 
does  it  convey  much  idea  of  her  personality  at  this 
period.  "  Mile  de  la  Pagerie,"  he  wrote,  "  will  perhaps 
appear  to  you  less  pretty  than  you  expected,  but  I  think 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  uprightness  and  sweetness  of 
her  character  surpass  all  that  you  can  have  been  told 
about  it."  Six  days  later  he  added  a  postscript  to  a 
letter  from  Mme,  Renaudin  to  the  Marquis  :  "  The 
pleasure  of  being  with  Mile,  de  la  Pagerie,  with  her  to 
whom  the  name  of  '  your  daughter  '  sounds  so  sweet,  is 
the  only  reason  for  my  silence.     It  would  be  hard  for 
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me  to  express  to  you  how  great  is  her  impatience  to  be 
presented  to  you  ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you 
feel  some  desire  to  embrace  two  children  whose  hap- 
piness will  consist  in  working  for  your  happiness." 
This  is  rather  more  affectionate  than  the  previous  letter, 
but  is  still  very  correct.  Correctness  of  language  and  of 
attitude  was  the  constant  ideal  of  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
harnais.  He  wished  it  also  to  be  his  wife's  ;  for  he  left 
it  on  record  some  years  later  that  on  the  very  first  day 
of  his  meeting  with  Josephine  he  "  formed  the  plan  of 
beginning  her  education  afresh  and  of  making  up  by  his 
zeal  for  the  neglect  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life." 
A  pleasant  prospect  for  the  idle  young  Creole  girl,  whose 
mental  development  was  so  far  behind  her  bodily 
growth  ! 

The  wedding  of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  and  Marie- 
Joseph- Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  was  celebrated  on 
December  13,  1779,  at  the  parish  church  of  Noisy-le- 
Grand  ;  very  appropriately,  seeing  that  it  was  here 
that  was  the  home  of  the  organiser  of  the  union,  the 
godmother  of  the  bridegroom  and  aunt  of  the  bride. 
The  efforts  of  Mme.  Renaudin  to  bind  together  the 
Taschers  and  the  Beauharnais  had  at  last  been  rewarded 
with  a  success  patent  to  all  the  world.  The  marriage 
was  a  guarantee  that  part  at  least  of  Alexandre's  wealth 
should  pass  securely  into  the  hands  of  her  niece.  On. 
the  possessions  of  Alexandre's  father  she  had  already  a 
firm  hold  ;  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  give  regularity 
to  her  position  in  the  Marquis's  house  by  marrying  him 
herself.  Then  the  work  which  she  had  begun  as  the 
young  Creole  companion  in  the  Governor's  house  at 
Fort-Royal  would  be  complete.  But,  although  she 
became  a  widow  in  1785,  she  did  not  marry  the  Marquis 
until  1796,  when  the  lapse  of  time  might  surely  have 
seemed  to  render  such  a  step  unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    VICOMTESSE    DE    BEAUHARNAIS 

Apter  the  wedding  at  Noisy-le-Grand,  Alexandre  de 
Beauhamais  and  his  wife  went  to  live  in  the  Paris  home 
of  Alexandre's  father,  situated  in  the  gloomy  rue 
Thevenot — a  street  which  must  have  been  especially 
depressing  to  the  sixteen-year-old  Creole  girl,  fresh  from 
the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  Martinique.  Of  course  to 
the  family  biographer  the  situation  appears  in  bright 
hues.  The  household,  declares  Aubenas,  was  happy 
from  the  start. 

"  With  a  husband  of  talent  and  spirit,  brilliant  and 
feted  ;  a  father-in-law  full  of  affection  from  the  first 
moment  and  soon  an  adorer  of  the  sweetness  of  her 
character ;  a  brother  and  sister-in-law  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  become  her  friends  ;  an  aunt 
whom  she  loved  all  the  better  now  that  she  knew  her, 
and  a  father  gradually  recovering  the  health  of  which  he 
had  despaired,  the  young  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais 
might  promise  herself  a  charming  existence.  .  .  .  The 
first  year  passed  away  amid  the  enchantment  of  a  world 
both  new  and  curious  to  her,  in  the  admiration  of  the 
marvels  of  Paris,  the  hope  or  the  regret  of  every  Creole 
woman's  imagination." 

This  is  the  ideal  view  of  affairs  ;  in  reality,  the  pro- 
spect was  by  no  means  so  brilliant  for  Josephine. 
Financially  the  match  was  not  bad,  since,  if  the  income 
of  forty  thousand  livres,  which  the  Marquis  had  attri- 
buted to  his  son  in  his  first  letter  to  M.  Tascher  was  un- 
certain, being  partly  derived  from  property  in  distant 
and  unsettled  San  Domingo,  at  least  it  was  considerably 
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better  than  the  income  upon  which  the  Taschers  had 
lived  at  Trois-IIets.  Then  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais 
was  certainly  an  affectionate  father-in-law,  apart  from 
his  willingness  to  look  on  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
Mme.  Renaudin,  who  never  failed  in  her  devotion  to  her 
own  family.  But,  after  all,  it  depended  upon  her 
husband  whether  Josephine  was  to  be  happy  in  her 
married  life  ;  and  Alexandre,  young  as  he  was,  was  not 
slow  to  show  himself  a  particularly  unpleasing  combina- 
tion of  Don  Juan  and  a  pedant.  Gallantry  came  to 
him  by  nature  pedantry  by  his  education  under  his 
tutor  Patricol,  an  excellently  disposed  man  entirely 
led  astray  by  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and  Raynal. 
Engaged  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  to  teach  his 
sons,  Patricol  had  left  when  the  elder  of  these  entered 
the  army  and  gone  into  the  employ  of  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  as  tutor  of  his  two  nephews,  the  young 
Rohan-Chabots.  Alexandre  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  this  happened  ;  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
democratic  Duke,  he  had  followed  Patricol  to  Roche- 
Guyon,  to  be  steeped  still  further  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Rousseau.  Under  Patricol's  direction,  he  continued 
the  worship  of  Mme.  Renaudin  in  which  he  had  been 
trained  in  his  father's  house.  At  this  early  age  we  find 
him  writing  to  his  godmother  beseeching  her  to  per- 
severe in  her  letters  to  him,  thereby  at  once  conferring 
upon  him  a  great  pleasure  and  forming  his  style. 
"  Mme.  de  Sevigne,"  he  assured  her,  "  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  me." 

At  fifteen  Alexandre  entered  the  army,  assuming 
about  the  same  time  the  title  of  Vicomte.  Military 
life  did  not  undo  the  effects  of  his  past  lessons,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  exert  himself  after  active 
service.  As  in  most  departments  of  life,  Alexandre  de 
Beauharnais  was  in  his  soldiering  theoretical  rather  than 
practical. 

To  such  a  husband  the  mentally  unformed  Josephine 
only  appealed  at  first  as  a  subject  for  education,  and 
after  a  short  time  appealed  not  at  all.     Even  Aubenas, 
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with  his  anxiety  to  see  all  in  the  best  possible  light, 
cannot  produce  too  plausible  an  apology  for  the  Vicomte. 
He  writes  : 

"  Alexandre  loved  his  wife  less  than  she  loved  him. 
The  circumstances  of  their  marriage  contributed  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  choice  of  a  bride,  made  at  a 
distance,  almost  at  haphazard,  and  only  fixing  on 
Josephine  after  temporarily  settling  on  her  two  sisters  ; 
the  marriage  of  the  young  girl,  hardly  a  month  after 
the  first  meeting,  chiefly  out  of  affection  for  a  godmother 
and  deference  to  a  father  ;  her  unformed  beauty,  her 
rather  heavy  figure,  not  yet  suggesting  its  future  con- 
summate elegance,  her  imperfect  education — all  this 
made  the  position  a  peculiar  one,  and  one  whose  fruits 
were  sure  to  be  bitter.  When  actual  possession  had 
cooled  the  youthful  heat  which  Alexandre  had  mistaken 
for  passion,  lukewarmness  was  certain  to  follow  soon." 

Lukewarmness  appears  to  have  followed  very  soon 
indeed.  In  the  spring  of  1780  the  Vicomte  left  his  wife 
to  rejoin  his  regiment.  In  August  we  find  him  writing 
to  her  assuring  her  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  in 
seeing  her  again  in  a  month's  time  and  swearing  to  her 
afresh  that  he  was  and  had  been  faithful  to  her,  which 
seems  somewhat  strange.  Had  Josephine  any  ground 
for  suspecting  infidelity,  or  had  she  for  no  reason  ex- 
hibited extreme  jealousy  ?  It  is  dif&cult  to  discover 
any  details  about  her  early  married  life.  There  is 
certainly  no  evidence  to  justify  the  pictures  of  a  brilliant 
launch  into  society  which  it  had  pleased  some  bio- 
graphers to  paint.  If  we  trusted  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand,  author  of  numerous  works  about  Josephine 
from  her  first  days  to  her  death  at  Malmaison,  we  should 
believe  that  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  "  introduced 
his  wife  to  the  best  salons  of  Paris,  where  she  met  with 
a  gracious  welcome,  since  she  had  already  acquired  the 
gift  of  pleasing  which  distinguished  her  throughout 
life."  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Vicomte 
did  anything  of  the  kind.  He  could  certainly  have 
taken  his  wife  to  Court,  had  he  wished  ;  but  Aubenas  is 
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obliged  to  admit  that  her  name  was  not  to  be  found  on 
the  list  of  those  presented.  What  seems  probable  is 
that  he  considered  her  unfitted  for  the  society  in  which 
he  mixed  until  she  should  have  educated  herself  under 
his  direction  ;  and  he  grew  tired  of  directing  before 
Josephine  had  time  to  learn.  She  persevered  with  her 
"  accomplishments,"  taking  up  the  harp  in  place  of  the 
guitar  on  coming  to  France,  and  devoting  attention  to 
dancing,  in  which  her  husband  was  proficient.  In  other 
respects,  the  burden  which  Alexandre  wished  to  lay 
upon  her  was  too  heavy,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  months  which  she  spent  at  the  house  in  the  rue 
Thevenot,  with  her  father-in-law,  aunt,  and  ailing 
father,  or  at  Noisy-le-Grand  in  the  summer,  under  the 
eye  of  Mme.  Renaudin,  were  far  from  being  as  enchanting 
as  has  been  assumed  by  some. 

The  brilliant  society  in  which  she  was  supposed  to 
mix  probably  did  not  include  any  more  distinguished 
people  than  Alexandre's  own  relatives,  the  Vicomte 
Francois  and  his  wife,  and  the  Countess  Fanny.  Fran- 
cois de  Beauharnais  the  younger  was  in  the  opposite 
political  camp  to  his  brother  and  was  not  on  intimate 
terms  with  him.  The  Countess,  who  had  married  in 
extreme  youth  but  was  living  apart  from  the  uncle  of 
Francois  and  Alexandre,  was  one  of  the  Mouchard 
family,  which  became  prominent  later  under  the  Second 
Empire,  owing  to  the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
She  was  a  woman  of  literary  aspirations  rather  than 
talents,  and  her  novels,  plays,  and  philosophic  poems 
were  much  admired  by  those  whom  it  paid  to  admire 
them,  though  the  uncharitable  said  that  her  lovers  were 
responsible  for  her  prose  and  verse. 

It  is  only  from  a  few  letters  again,  and  none  of  them 
from  her  own  pen,  that  we  are  able  to  get  an  insight  into 
Josephine's  life  at  this  period.  A  characteristic  com- 
munication from  Alexandre  to  Mme.  Renaudin  in 
November  1780  acknowledges  two  letters  from  Josephine 
which  she  had  forwarded  to  him.  He  "  readily  recog- 
nised the  charm  of  her  style  in  the  first  of  these  letters," 
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he  remarked — from  which  it  appears  that  Mme.  Renaudin 
supervised  her  niece's  writings  to  her  husband. 
Alexandre  continues  : 

"  You  ask  my  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken 
about  my  wife's  letters.  I  will  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said.  Were  I  sure  that  she  alone  had  handled 
the  pen  I  should  feel  more  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
flattering  things  which  she  tells  me,  and  should  persuade 
myself  more  easily  that  they  came  from  her  heart.  As 
for  the  phrasing,  I  do  not  care  much  about  its  precision. 
Besides,  to  judge  by  her  last  letter,  she  has  made 
considerable  progress  and  need  no  longer  blush  to  write 
to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  her  husband.  Try  therefore 
to  get  her  to  take  counsel  of  nobody  as  to  what  she  shall 
write." 

Still  more  interesting  and  illuminating  is  a  letter  from 
Alexandre  to  Josephine  herself  in  the  following  May  : 

"  I  found  your  two  letters  charming,  ma  chere  amie, 
particularly  the  first,  since  you  do  not  therein  make  any 
complaints  against  me,  while  in  the  second  you  charge 
me  with  not  showing  enough  anxiety  to  tell  you  about 
my  journey.  This  undeserved  reproach  (seeing  that  I 
wrote  to  you  the  day  after  my  arrival)  would  affect  me 
if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  it  was  inspired  by  friend- 
ship. ...  I  am  delighted  at  the  desire  which  you 
manifest  that  I  should  instruct  you.  Such  a  taste, 
which  is  always  capable  of  being  gratified,  is  the  source 
of  an  ever  pure  enjojonent  and  has  the  precious  advan- 
tage of  leaving  no  regret  behind.  If  you  persist  in  the 
resolution  which  you  have  formed,  the  acquirements 
which  will  be  yours  will  raise  you  above  others  and, 
adding  knowledge  to  modesty,  will  make  you  an 
accomplished  woman,"  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  idea  here  presented 
of  Josephine,  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  craving 
news  of  a  husband  whom  she  must  somehow  have  loved 
— and  getting  instead  such  compositions  as  the  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  was 
more  estranged  from  his  wife  than  could  be  gathered 
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from  the  two  letters  quoted.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  a  long  account  given  by  Patricol  to  Mme. 
Renaudin  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  his 
former  pupil  during  a  visit  by  Alexandre  to  Roche- 
Guyon.  Mme.  Renaudin  had  enlisted  Patricol's  help 
to  repair  the  breach  which  she  saw  widening  between 
her  niece  and  her  godson,  and  the  ancient  tutor  on  June 
5,  1 78 1,  thus  reported  Alexandre's  attitude  toward  his 
wife  : 

"  AVhen  I  first  saw  Mme.  de  Lapagerie  [Alexandre  is 
represented  by  saying] ,  I  thought  that  I  could  live 
happily  with  her.  At  that  moment  I  formed  the  plan 
of  beginning  her  education  again  and  repairing  by  my 
zeal  the  neglect  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life. 
Soon  after  our  marriage  I  discovered  in  her  a  lack  of 
confidence  which  astonished  me,  since  I  had  done  every- 
thing to  inspire  her  with  that  confidence  ;  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  this  discovery  rather  cooled  my  zeal  for 
instructing  her.  It  did  not,  however,  extinguish  it. 
I  even  tried  to  excuse  her,  and  I  continued  with  my  plan 
until  at  last  I  perceived  in  her  an  indifference  and  an 
absence  of  desire  to  instruct  herself  which  convinced  me 
that  I  was  wasting  my  time.  I  then  renounced  my 
plan  and  left  the  education  of  my  wife  to  whosoever 
wished.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home  a  greater  part 
of  my  time  with  an  object  who  has  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
I  am  going  out  much  more  often  than  I  intended,  and 
I  am  resuming  in  part  the  life  of  my  old  bachelor  days. 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  not  that  it  does  not  cost 
my  heart  dear  to  renounce  the  happiness  promised  me 
by  my  idea  of  a  weU-ordered  household.  Although  I 
have  gone  into  the  world  much  since  I  enjoyed  my 
freedom,  I  still  have  not  lost  the  taste  for  work.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  put  the  happiness  of  a  home  and  domestic 
peace  before  the  disturbing  pleasures  of  society.  But 
it  seemed  to  me,  acting  thus,  that  if  my  wife  truly  felt 
friendship  for  me,  she  would  make  efforts  to  attract  me 
to  her  and  to  acquire  the  qualities  which  I  love  and 
which  can  keep  a  hold  over  me.     Well,  what  has  come 
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to  pass  is  the  contrary  of  what  I  expected ;  and,  in- 
stead of  my  seeing  my  wife  striving  after  instruction 
and  accomplishments,  she  has  become  jealous  and  has 
developed  all  the  qualities  of  that  baneful  passion. 
This  is  how  we  stand  to-day.  It  is  her  desire  that  in 
society  I  should  pay  attention  to  her  alone.  She  wants 
to  know  what  I  say,  do,  write,  etc.,  and  never  thinks  of 
learning  the  true  methods  of  attaining  this  end  and  of 
winning  the  confidence  which  I  only  keep  back  with 
regret  and  feel  that  I  shall  give  her  on  the  first  sign  which 
she  gives  of  her  anxiety  to  become  better  educated  and 
more  lovable." 

If  we  assume  Patricol's  report  of  Alexandre's  words 
to  be  true  (and  they  certainly  sound  like  what  he  might 
have  been  expected  to  say),  the  May  letter  to  Josephine 
cannot  have  been  sincere  in  its  expression  of  that  amitie 
which  with  him  took  the  place  of  conjugal  love  ;  for  the 
speech  to  Patricol  manifests  no  sudden  decision  to  try 
the  effect  of  neglect  upon  Josephine. 

In  sending  his  report  to  Mme.  Renaudin  Patricol 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not  himself  act  as 
Josephine's  tutor  ;  and  he  recommended  that  she  should 
devote  her  attention  to  the  study  of  literature,  history, 
and  geography.  But  Josephine  not  only  was  obliged 
to  do  without  the  instruction  of  her  husband's  old 
teacher ;  she  found  little  time  to  carry  out  his  advice 
as  to  study,  even  if  she  wished  to  do  so.  She  returned 
from  her  summer  season  at  Noisy  expecting  a  child, 
and  on  September  3  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Eugene-Rose  and  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  Eugdne  de  Beauhamais,  Viceroy 
of  Italy.  Alexandre  came  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the 
christening,  and  the  family  was  in  hopes  that  the  advent 
of  a  son  would  reconcile  him  to  his  young  wife.  These 
hopes  were  disappointed.  Alexandre  showed  no  signs 
of  greater  kindness,  and  Mme.  Renaudin,  who  was  not 
blind  to  the  evil  effects  of  his  relapse  into  the  life  of  his 
old  bachelor  days,  advised  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Italy. 
It  was  not  hard  for  her  to  persuade  her  godson  of  the 
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educational  advantages  of  such  a  journey.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  enlarging  his  mind — and  of 
escaping  from  the  jealousy  and  lack  of  intellect  shown 
by  his  wife.  Accordingly  Josephine  was  left  once  more 
in  the  rue  Thevenot,  with  only  the  additional  distrac- 
tion of  her  new-bom  infant  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
her  days.  On  the  birth  of  a  grandson  her  father  at 
length  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Martinique.  In 
his  two  years'  sojourn  in  Frajice  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
a  much-wished-for  increase  in  his  pension  from  the 
Government.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  obtain 
the  Cross  of  Saint-Louis  ;  and  from  his  sister  Mme. 
Renaudin,  always  ready  to  share  her  gains  with  her 
family,  a  loan  of  twenty-six  thousand  livres. 

When  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  returned  from  his 
doubtless  improving  trip  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  July 
1782,  he  found  that  his  wife  and  child  had  removed  with 
his  father  and  Mme.  Renaudin  to  a  new  home  in  the  rue 
Saint-Charles,  a  rather  less  gloomy  house  than  that  in 
the  rue  Thevenot.  At  first  the  advice  of  Mme.  Renaudin 
seemed  to  have  worked  well,  for  he  was  described  as 
enchanted  to  be  with  his  wife  again,  and  he  resumed 
cohabitation  with  her.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
his  attitude  toward  her  was  unchanged.  He  seized  upon 
a  pretext  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  Verdun.  So  far 
from  attempting  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  Paris,  the 
Vicomte  at  the  end  of  September,  only  two  months 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  volunteered  to  join  an  ex- 
pedition starting  across  the  Atlantic  to  relieve  Martinique 
from  one  of  the  periodical  English  attacks.  Before  he 
left  Brest  he  was  informed  by  a  message  from  Josephirie 
that  she  was  again  with  child  by  him,  whereupon  he 
was  kind  enough  to  write  a  letter  expressing  his  happi- 
ness at  the  news — a  letter  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance, as  it  afterwards  proved. 

Once  more,  therefore,  Josephine  was  deserted  by  the 
husband  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  little — ten  months  in 
all,  it  has  been  computed — during  their  three  years  of 
married  life,  and  if  her  affection  had  succeeded  in  sur- 
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viving  the  cruel  tests  to  which  it  had  been  put  in  that 
time,  she  can  have  seen  him  depart  with  no  light  heart. 
The  jealousy  which  he  made  one  of  his  complaints 
against  her  was  not  unjustified.  Even  his  friendly 
critics  were  obliged  to  admit  une  grande  coquetterie  avec 
les  femmes  ;  and  if  this  was  so  in  France,  where  his 
family's  sympathy  with  his  wife  restrained  him,  what  was 
to  be  looked  for  when  he  was  safely  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fears  which  Josephine  must 
have  felt  were  realised.  On  his  arrival  in  Martinique, 
Alexandre  paid  a  visit  to  Trois-Ilets,  where  he  found  his 
welcome  from  the  Tascher  family  less  warm  than  he 
may  have  expected.  His  mother-in-law,  in  particular, 
took  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  in  a  way  which  he 
did  not  appreciate.  Naturally  she  had  received  from 
her  husband,  when  he  returned  from  France,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  her  daughter  had  been 
neglected  during  the  first  two  years  of  marriage. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  which  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
hamais  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  were  dissatisfaction 
with  his  rank  as  captain  only  and  desire  for  active 
military  service.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  political 
situation  changed  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  instead  of 
war  there  was  peace,  under  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  His  time  therefore  hung  heavily 
on  his  hands,  and  having  nothing  better  to  do  he  com- 
menced an  intrigue.  The  object  was  a  Martinique 
lady,  some  years  his  senior,  who  had  an  unknown  reason 
for  hating  Josephine,  and  was  well  enough  acquainted 
with  her  early  history  to  be  able  to  poison  her  husband's 
mind  against  her.  That  she  should  have  been  able  to 
do  so  proves  nothing  against  Josephine.  Beauharnais 
had  never  loved  his  wife,  was  bored  with  her,  had 
already  been  unfaithful  and  had  quarrelled  with  her 
family ;  and  Josephine's  enemy  no  doubt  expressed 
a  passion  for  him  which  blinded  him  to  the  malice 
of  her  insinuations.  He  gladly  believed  whatever 
monstrous  stories  were  told  to  him. 

The  result  of  the  base  attack  on  the  unfortunate 
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Josephine's  character  was  soon  apparent.  On  April  lo, 
1783,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Hortense-Eugenie, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Holland  and  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  The  news  reached  the  Vicomte  in 
Martinique.  After  waiting  over  three  weeks,  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  as  follows,  dropping  for  once  the  strain  of 
calm  and  self-sufficient  philosophy  which  was  generally 
characteristic  of  his  correspondence  : 

"  If  I  had  written  to  you  in  the  first  moment  of  my 
anger,  my  pen  would  have  burnt  the  paper,  and  you 
would  have  believed,  on  hearing  my  invectives,  that  I 
had  chosen  a  moment  of  ill-temper  or  jealousy  to  write 
to  you.  But  I  have  now  known  for  three  weeks  or  more 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  So,  in  spite  of  my  soul's 
despair,  in  spite  of  the  rage  which  sufiocates  me,  I  shall 
contain  myself  ;  1  shall  tell  you  coldly  that  you  are  in 
my  eyes  the  vilest  of  beings,  that  my  stay  in  this  country 
has  made  known  to  me  your  abominable  conduct  here, 
that  I  know  the  full  details  of  your  intrigue  with  M.  de 

Be ,  an  officer  in  the  Martinique  regiment,  and  that 

with  M.  d'H.,  who  sailed  on  the  Cisar,  that  I  am  aware 
of  the  means  you  took  to  satisfy  yourself  and  the  people 
whom  you  employed  to  get  your  opportunities  ;  that 
Brigitte  was  only  given  her  freedom  to  bind  her  to 
silence,  and  that  Louis,  now  dead,  was  also  in  the  secret ; 
lastly,  I  know  the  contents  of  your  letters  and  I  will 
bring  with  me  one  of  the  presents  which  you  gave.  It 
is  too  late,  therefore,  for  pretences,  and,  as  nothing  is 
unknown  to  me,  there  remains  only  one  attitude  for 
you  to  adopt,  that  of  frankness.  As  for  repentance, 
I  do  not  ask  it  of  you,  you  are  incapable  of  it.  .  .  . 
After  your  many  crimes  and  atrocious  acts,  what  of 
the  storms  and  the  wrangles  that  arose  in  our  household? 
What  of  this  last  child,  bom  eight  months  and  a  few 
days  after  my  return  from  Italy  ?  I  am  forced  to 
accept  it,  but,  I  swear  by  the  Heaven  which  enlightens 
me,  it  is  another's,  strange  blood  flows  in  its  veins.  It 
shall  never  know  my  shame  and,  I  take  my  oath  again, 
it  shall  never  discover  either  by  its  education  or  by  its 
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treatment  that  it  owes  its  being  to  an  adulterer.  But 
you  recognise  that  I  must  avoid  such  a  misfortune  in 
future.  Make  your  arrangements,  therefore.  Never, 
never  will  I  put  myself  in  the  position  of  being  abused 
again  ;  and,  since  you  are  such  a  woman  as  to  impose 
on  the  world  if  we  lived  under  the  same  roof  again,  be 
good  enough  to  betake  yourself  to  a  convent  as  soon  as 
you  receive  my  letter.  This  is  my  last  word,  and  nothing 
in  this  universe  can  make  me  go  back  upon  it.  I  will 
come  to  see  you  on  my  arrival  in  Paris,  once  only.  I 
wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you  and  to  return  something 
to  you.  But  I  repeat  to  you  :  no  tears,  no  protesta- 
tions. ...  In  spite  of  all  the  invectives  that  your  fury 
will  pour  out  against  me,  you  know  me,  madam,  you 
recognise  that  1  am  kind  and  feeling,  and  I  know  that 
in  your  inmost  heart  you  will  do  me  justice.  You  will 
persist  in  denial  because  from  your  earliest  years  you 
made  falsehood  a  habit,  but  you  will  be  none  the  less 
convinced,  internally,  that  you  have  only  got  what  you 
deserve.  You  probably  are  not  aware  of  the  way  in 
which  I  managed  to  unveil  all  these  horrors,  and  I 
shall  only  tell  it  to  my  father  and  your  aunt.  It  will 
be  enough  for  you  to  realise  that  men  are  very  indis- 
creet, most  especially  when  they  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint.    Besides,    you    wrote ;     besides,    you    gave    up 

M.  de  Be 's  letters  to  his  successor  ;    and  then  you 

employed  persons  of  colour,  whose  indiscretion  one  can 
buy  with  money.  So  look  upon  the  shame  with  which 
you  and  I,  as  well  as  your  children,  are  about  to  be 
covered,  as  a  punishment  from  Heaven  which  you  have 
deserved  ;  it  ought  to  gain  for  me  your  pity  and  that 
of  all  honourable  hearts. 

"  Good-bye,  madam  ;  I  am  writing  to  you  in  dupli- 
cate, and  the  two  letters  will  be  the  last  which  you  will 
receive  from  your  desperate  and  unhappy  husband. 

"  P.S. — I  leave  to-day  for  San  Domingo,  and  I 
reckon  on  being  in  Paris  in  September  or  October,  if 
nvy  health  does  not  break  down  under  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  in  conjunction  with  so  terrible  a  state  of  affairs 
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I  imagine  that  after  this  letter  I  shall  not  find  you  in  my 
house,  and  I  must  warn  you  that  you  would  discover  in 
me  a  tyrant  if  you  did  not  follow  my  bidding  precisely." 

The  man  who  wrote  the  above  letter  was  the  same  who 
had  before  leaving  France  expressed  his  happiness  at 
knowing  for  certain  that  his  wife  was  a  second  time  with 
child  !  Moreover,  he  could  not  well  have  forgotten  that 
he  had  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  July  1782,  and 
that  the  child  was  born  on  April  10  in  the  following  year. 
What  amount  of  sincerity  there  was  in  the  charge  with 
regard  to  the  paternity  of  Hortense  is  obvious.  As 
for  the  other  accusations  in  his  abominable  letter,  he 
could  not  well  tell  Josephine  that  he  had  derived  his 
information  from  his  present  mistress.  But  probably 
he  felt  no  compunction  in  hiding  this  fact  from  one  who 
"  from  her  earliest  years  had  made  falsehood  a  habit." 

In  August  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  left  Martinique, 
but  not  without  hearing  from  Trois-Ilets.  He  had  not 
concealed  from  his  father-in-law  with  what  feelings 
toward  Josephine  he  was  going  home.  Tascher  wrote 
angrily  to  him,  offering  to  take  his  daughter  back,  and 
bitterly  attacking  his  conduct  in  Martinique.  "  So 
this  is  the  result  of  your  journey,"  he  said,  "  and  of  the 
fine  campaign  which  you  were  counting  on  making 
against  the  enemies  of  the  State.  You  got  as  far  as 
making  war  on  your  wife's  good  name  and  the  peace 
of  her  family. ' '  For  once  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher  appears 
in  a  vigorous  attitude,  even  if  it  is  only  on  paper. 

Beauharnais  arrived  in  France  early  in  October, 
having  sent  Josephine's  traducer  ahead  of  him  to  Paris. 
The  letter  of  accusation  had  reached  Josephine  at 
Noisy-le-Grand,  during  her  usual  summer  visit,  and 
she  had  remained  in  her  aunt's  house  to  await  events. 
Mme.  Renaudin  and  the  old  Marquis  had  both  sent 
messages  to  meet  the  husband  on  his  landing,  urging 
him  to  be  reconciled.  But  Alexandre  was  in  no  mood  for 
reconciliation.  He  merely  wrote  to  Josephine  expressing 
his  astonishment  that  she  had  not  yet  retired  to  a  con- 
vent and  assuring  her  of  the  inflexibility  of  his  resolution. 
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"  Could  we  live  together  after  what  I  have  learnt  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  You  would  be  made  as  unhappy  as  I  by 
the  constant  thought  of  your  misdeeds,  which  you  would 
know  to  be  familiar  to  me.  And,  though  you  would 
be  incapable  of  remorse,  would  not  the  idea  that  your 
husband  had  obtained  the  right  to  despise  you  be  at 
least  humiliating  to  your  self-respect  ?  .  .  .  I  see 
no  reason,  if  you  wish  to  return  to  America,  against 
allowing  you  to  adopt  this  alternative,  and  you  may 
choose  between  the  return  to  your  family  and  a  convent 
in  Paris." 

After  stating  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  little 
Eugdne,  if  he  were  sent  to  Paris,  Alexandre  added 
that  nothing  which  his  wife  could  do  would  cause 
him  to  alter  his  opinion.  He  feared,  perhaps,  that 
the  desire  to  see  Eugene  might  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  relenting  ;   and  he  concluded  : 

"  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  spent  all  my  time 
in  hardening  myself  on  this  point.  Submit  yourself 
therefore,  like  me,  to  a  painful  course,  to  a  separation 
which  will  hurt  your  children  most  of  all,  and  be  assured, 
madam,  that  of  the  two  of  us  you  are  not  the  one  most 
to  be  pitied." 

We  know  nothing  of  any  replies  which  Josephine 
[may  have  made  to  her  husband's  letters.  On  receipt 
[of  the  last  she  hurried  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  commands. 
|To  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  her,  the  Vicomte 
lad  not  gone  to  the  rue  Saint-Charles,  but  to  two  hired 
^houses  in  succession,  where  he  received  with  unwavering 
jternness  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  compromise  from 
[his  father,  his  godmother,  and  many  well-meaning 
friends  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time  he  took  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  a  separation.  At  length  in  December, 
seeing  that  all  attempts  to  improve  the  situation  were 
in  vain,  Mme.  Renaudin  made  a  decided  step  on  her 
niece's  behalf.  It  was  customary  for  ladies  in  Jose- 
phine's position  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent  while 
judicial  proceedings  were  pending.  At  the  abbey  of 
Panthemont  in  the  rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Germain  at 
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the  time  were  several  others  in  a  similar  plight.  Hither 
the  aunt  and  niece  went  to  lodge  while  a  counter-case 
against  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  was  being  pre- 
pared. There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  very- 
strong  case.  Alexandre's  neglect  of  Josephine  had 
been  notorious.  They  had  now  been  married  for  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  spent  ten  months 
with  her.  Previous  to  the  Martinique  visit  he  had 
been  neglectful,  indifferent,  and  actually  unfaithful. 
His  conduct  in  Martinique  had  been  worse  than  ever, 
and  his  two  letters  of  July  13  and  October  20,  1783, 
were  put  in  as  evidence  against  him.  He  had  no 
defence,  apart  from  what  he  might  affect  to  believe  of 
the  stories  of  his  wife's  girlhood  at  Trois-Ilets.  With 
regard  to  Hortense's  legitimacy,  he  had  already,  as  has 
been  seen,  destroyed  his  own  argument  by  his  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  second  child  before  he 
left  France  for  the  West  Indies.  Furthermore,  his 
family  was  entirely  against  him,  including  his  father, 
his  brother  Fran9ois,  and  his  aunt  Fanny  de  Beau- 
harnais, who  had  herself  retained  the  friendship  of  the 
Beauharnais  clan,  although  separated  from  her  elderly 
husband  Comte  Claude. 

There  was  nothing  for  Alexandre  to  do  but  to  yield 
to  the  inevitable.  He  consented  to  meet  his  wife 
at  the  lawyer's  office  in  Paris  on  March  3,  1785,  and 
there  he  withdrew  his  accusations  against  her  and 
consented  to  a  separation  on  terms  very  advantageous 
to  her.  Josephine's  victory  was  complete,  and  the 
only  stipulation  at  all  in  his  favour  in  the  arrangement 
now  made  was  that  Eugene  should  pass  to  his  custody 
after  reaching  the  age  of  five  years.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  father  was  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  as  he  was  to 
pay  for  that  of  Hortense  throughout.  He  was  to  allow 
Josephine  jBive  thousand  livres  a  year,  while  she  was  to 
receive  also  the  interest  on  her  dowry  and  might  live 
wherever  she  pleased.  Except  by  obtaining  an  absolute 
divorce  from  her  husband,  Josephine  could  not  have 
triumphed  more  thoroughly  over  the  unworthy  Vicomte. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    BEGINNING   OF    INDEPENDENCE 


I^P  Hitherto  Josephine's  life  had  not  been  eventful. 
Brought  up  in  lazy  ignorance  until  the  age  of  ten  ; 
sent  for  four  years  to  an  indifferent  convent  school, 

*  where  she  learnt  little  but  music  and  dancing ;  then 
spending  two  more  years  at  her  father's  island  home, 
where  she  may  have  had  a  few  childish  love  affairs ; 
she  had  been  married  at  sixteen  to  a  pompous  young 
blackguard,  who  after  a  slight  effort  to  train  her  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  studiously  neglected  her  and  grasped 
at  the  first  opportunity  which  he  thought  he  saw  of 
putting  her  out  of  his  way.  Of  real  education  she  had 
none,  and  of  social  polish  hardly  any  except  what  she 
received  from  intercourse  with  her  father-in-law  and  her 
aunt,  and  from  the  occasional  meetings  with  her  hus- 
band's aunt.  Up  to  the  period  of  her  separation  she 
had  drifted  through  life  or  had  been  driven  by  others, 
inert,  helpless,  and  scarcely  articulate.  No  more  un- 
likely candidate  for  a  throne  could  well  be  imagined, 
few  more  improbable  aspirants  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  an  exceptionably  interesting  period 
of  time. 

It  was  at  the  abbey  of  Panthemont,  during  her  tem- 
porary retirement  to  await  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
for  a  legal  separation  from  her  husband,  that  Josephine 
first  learnt  how  to  hold  herself  in  society  and  to  disguise 
the  deficiencies  of  her  education  by  reliance  on  her 
natural  abilities  ;    that  she  first  learnt,  in  fact,  to  be 
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herself  as  she  afterwards  became  known  to  the  world 
— ^the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauhamais  who  captured  the 
heart  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Her  stay  at  the  abbey 
brought  her  in  contact  with  a  section  at  least  of  the 
society  to  which  her  husband  had  not  cared  to  introduce 
her.  In  this  convent  were  to  be  met  members  of  the  upper 
classes  who  had,  like  her,  trouble  with  their  husbands  ; 
orphans  of  good  family  who  had  no  home  to  which  to 
go  ;  and  unmarried  ladies  whose  means  did  not  enable 
them  to  live  as  well  in  the  outside  world,  or  who  liked 
the  religious  air  of  the  place  combined  with  the  liberty 
which  other  convents  did  not  allow.  Panthemont  was 
a  superior  kind  of  "  home  for  gentlewomen  "  in  not  too 
reduced  circumstances,  perfectly  respectable  and  almost 
aristocratic  in  tone.  Here,  with  her  aunt  to  guide 
her  in  the  choice  of  her  acquaintances,  Josephine  spent 
a  profitable  year  and  a  quarter,  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  manners  of  society  and  making  friendships  which 
were  destined  to  prove  very  useful  to  her  afterwards. 

In  the  August  following  her  emergence  from  Panthe- 
mont, Josephine  joined  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamais 
and  the  recently  widowed  Mme.  Renaudin  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Here  the  Marquis  had  taken  a  country-house, 
having  given  up  the  Paris  residence  and  the  establish- 
ment at  Noisy-le-Grand.  His  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment had  lately  been  cut  down  to  a  quarter  of  its  size, 
and  he  had  also  lost  revenues  in  San  Domingo,  where 
Josephine's  father  had  shown  little  ability  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  friend's  estates.  Both  he  and  Mme. 
Renaudin  were  in  ill  health  and  welcomed  the  idea  of 
a  peaceful  existence  at  Fontainebleau.  Society,  how- 
ever, was  not  wholly  lacking,  if  that  society  was  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  bourgeoisie  ;  the  Comtesse  Fanny  de 
Beauhamais  had  a  house  close  at  hand,  to  give  a  tone 
to  it ;  and  there  were  dances,  theatricals,  and  a  hunt 
to  supply  Josephine  with  amusement.  With  the  care 
of  her  two  children  in  addition,  she  found  life  fuller 
than  it  had  hitherto  been  for  her.  The  separation 
had  undoubtedly  brought  with  it  an  improvement  in 
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her  lot.  Moreover,  there  was  no  question  of  open 
hostihty  between  herself  and  Alexandre.  There  was, 
rather,  a  softening  of  the  bitterness  which  had  existed, 
on  one  side  at  least,  before  husband  and  wife  parted. 
Gradually  there  came  to  be  a  weekly  interchange  of 
letters,  in  which  they  gave  each  other  news  of  their 
children ;  for  in  September  1786  the  five-year-old 
Eugdne  went  to  his  father,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  previous  year. 

This  quiet  country  life  might  have  continued  for 
some  considerable  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  increase 
of  the  financial  troubles  of  the  family.  Not  only  had 
the  Marquis  a  dwindling  income,  but  Mme.  Renaudin 
had  lost  by  her  husband's  death,  while  Alexandre  had 
become  involved  in  money  difficulties  and  was  behind- 
hand in  his  payments  to  his  wife.  From  Martinique 
moneys  came  in  very  slowly  through  the  hands  of 
Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher.  There  exists  an  interesting 
letter  from  Josephine  to  her  father  partly  dealing  with 
this  question — one  of  the  very  few  of  the  early  letters 
from  Josephine  which  have  survived.  Writing  on 
May  20,  1787,  she  says  : 

"  I  have  received,  my  dear  papa,  the  bill  of  exchange 
for  2,789  livres  which  you  entrusted  to  my  uncle.  Accept 
my  entire  thanks.  It  makes  me  hope  that  you  are 
seriously  trying  to  send  me  soon  more  considerable 
sums.  This  will  be  all  the  more  pleasant  for  me,  since 
they  will  bring  peace  to  our  minds  and  prevent  us 
from  making  ruinous  sacrifices  to  fulfil  our  obligations. 
You  know  me  well  enough,  my  dear  papa,  to  be  quite 
sure  that  but  for  a  pressing  need  of  money  I  should 
speak  to  you  of  nothing  but  my  fondest  affection  for 
you." 

She  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  little  Hortense  and  of 
Eugene  in  a  passage  which  deserves  quotation,  as  the 
first  example  of  the  affectionate  simplicity  with  which 
she,  who  has  by  some  been  denied  the  name  of  a  loving 
mother,  always  spoke  of  her  children  : 

"  I  am  occupied  at  the  moment  in  looking  after  my 
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daughter,  whom  M.  de  Beauharnais  wished  to  be 
inoculated.  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  oppose  his 
request  in  this  deHcate  situation  :  up  to  the  present  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  m5rself  about,  since  the  child 
is  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  She  is  my  consolation  ; 
she  is  charming  in  face  and  in  character  ;  she  already 
speaks  often  of  her  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  La 
Pagerie.  She  does  not  forget  her  aunt  Manette,  and 
asks  me  :  '  Mamma,  shall  I  see  them  soon  ?  '  Such 
is  her  prattle  at  the  moment.  Eugene  has  been  for 
four  months  at  a  school  in  Paris.  He  is  wonderfully 
well ;  he  could  not  be  inoculated  because  of  his  seven- 
year-old -teeth,  which  are  coming  early,  you  see." 

This  letter,  which  is  signed  "  La  Pagerie  de  Beau- 
harnais," after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  shows  Josephine 
in  a  kindly,  artless  light,  as  indeed  she  almost  invariably 
appeared  in  her  correspondence  throughout  life. 

The  "  more  considerable  sums  "  for  which  Josephine 
hoped  did  not  come  over  from  Martinique,  and  in  1788 
she  determined  to  go  on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  Is  it 
necessary  to  imagine  a  dishonourable  reason  for  her 
departure  from  Fontainebleau  ?  Masson  writes,  in 
his  "  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  "  :  "In  the  absence  of 
any  documents  one  is  reduced  to  conjecture  ;  and  the 
necessity  for  this  mysterious  and  sudden  journey,  given 
the  ideas  which  can  be  formed  about  Josephine's  psy- 
chology, can  only  be  looked  for  in  one  of  two  causes  : 
love  or  debts."  In  fact,  she  had  either  made  herself 
conspicuous  in  a  love  affair  or  she  feared  legal  proceed- 
ings against  her  for  debt,  and  in  either  case  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  Fontainebleau.  Such  is  Masson 's 
verdict.  Josephine  might,  however,  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt — a  privilege  which  is  seldom  hers.  It  is 
true  that  a  journey  from  France  to  Martinique,  with 
her  daughter  of  five,  seems  a  rash  proceeding  if  all  she 
wanted  was  money  from  her  father.  But  Tascher 
was  both  ill  and  financially  involved  himself,  and 
desperate  measures  may  have  seemed  necessary  to 
Josephine.     He  and  his  wife,   too,   had  often  invited 
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their  daughter  to  come  to  them  after  the  separation 
from  Alexandre  and  may  well  have  urged  her  more 
strongly  of  late.  Josephine  was  not  totally  destitute 
of  natural  feeling,  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  only  a  discreditable  reason  has  generally  been 
sought  for  her  journey  in  1788. 

Whatever  her  motive,  Josephine  was  anxious  to  quit 
France  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  On  her  arrival 
at  Havre  she  lodged  at  a  small  house  kept  by  two  maxried 
people  in  humble  circumstances,  by  name  Dubuc,  whose 
address  had  been  given  to  her  by  M.  de  Rougemont, 
a  banker  friend.  A  Government-owned  vessel  was 
proposed  to  her  as  her  means  of  reaching  Martinique  ; 
but  such  was  her  impatience  that,  hearing  that  this 
vessel  was  not  sailing  for  two  weeks  and  that  there  was 
another,  privately  owned,  starting  at  once,  she  managed 
to  secure  a  passage  on  this  for  herself  and  Hortense. 
The  only  reminiscence  which  we  find  of  this  period  is 
in  the  memoirs  of  Mile.  Cochelet,  who  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  household  of  Queen  Hortense  and  visited 
Havre  with  her  in  September  18 14.  They  found  the 
home  of  the  Dubucs,  now  a  very  old  couple.  Mme. 
Dubuc  remembered  well  the  visit  of  Josephine  and  her 
child,  and  how  eager  the  former  had  been  to  sail.  She 
recalled,  too,  a  great  storm  which  had  overtaken  the 
ship  as  it  left  Havre  harbour,  and  how  much  the  captain 
(a  native  of  Havre,  still  living  in  1814)  had  been  struck 
by  Josephine's  courage — a  statement  which  rather 
surprises  us  when  we  recollect  that  Josephine  was  a 
bad  traveller  and  always  complained  of  migraine, 
even  on  a  land  journey. 

The  two  years  of  Josephine's  life  following  her  de- 
parture from  Havre  in  June  1788  are  without  a  record 
and  must  certainly  have  been  very  dull  for  her.  The 
family  at  Trois-Ilets  was  badly  off.  Her  father's 
health  continued  very  poor.  Her  sister  Marie-Fran- 
9oise,  who,  had  she  not  been  so  young  ten  years  ago, 
might  have  had  the  evil  fate  of  marrying  the  Vicomte 
de  Beauharnais,  was  also  ailing — in  consequence,  it  was- 
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said,  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  Both  father  and 
daughter  died  before  long,  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher  in 
November  1790,  and  Marie-Fran9oise  a  year  later. 
Josephine,  however,  left  Trois-Ilets  before  either  death 
had  taken  place,  sailing  for  France  again  in  September 
1790. 

Her  departure  from  Martinique  was  almost  as  sudden 
as  had  been  her  setting  out,  and  the  occasion  for  it  is  no 
better  known.  Friends  of  the  family  attributed  it  to  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  her  husband's  rapid  advance  to 
the  front  rank  in  the  Assembly.  According  to  them, 
Josephine's  early  love  for  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais 
had  never  been  extinguished,  and  she  was  anxious  to 
rejoin  him  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  for  her  to  do  so. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  Alexandre  summon  her 
to  him — a  step  which  our  acquaintance  with  his 
character  hardly  renders  probable.  Still,  it  is  likely 
that  the  return  was  partly  influenced  by  intelligence  of 
Alexandre's  success. 

Whatever  the  attraction  in  France,  there  were  as- 
suredly sufficient  reasons  to  drive  Josephine  from 
Martinique.  Debt  and  disease  gripped  the  Taschers  at 
Trois-Ilets,  and  social  intercourse  for  them  can  hardly 
have  existed.  The  whole  island  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil 
through  race  feuds  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  and 
the  spirit  of  revolution  had  already  penetrated  from 
France  to  her  West  Indian  colonies.  Fort-Royal  was 
in  the  hands  of  rebels,  and  the  French  fleet  had  been 
driven  by  the  captured  guns  to  leave  the  harbour. 
The  commander,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Beauharnais, 
offered  to  give  Josephine  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
She  accepted  and  arrived  on  board  the  frigate  Sensible 
in  so  great  a  state  of  distress  that  clothing  had  actually 
to  be  provided  for  her  and  Hortense  on  the  voyage. 

Such  was  Josephine's  last  farewell  to  her  birthplace. 
Her  father  died  bankrupt  two  months  later,  her  sister 
followed,  and  only  Mme.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  was  left 
to  guard  what  remained  of  the  family  estate,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  illegitimate  grand-daughter. 
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In  November  Josephine  set  foot  in  France  once  more. 
She  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  to  Paris  to  await 
news  from  her  husband  as  to  what  she  should  do.  The 
changes  during  her  absence  had  been  great.  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais,  seeing  little  prospect  of  rapid  promo- 
tion in  a  military  career,  had  devoted  himself  to  politics. 
Attaching  himself,  like  his  protector,  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  to  the  Liberal  Aristocrats'  party,  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  Revolution  he  made  good 
progress.  His  democratic  declarations  brought  him  a 
name  and  he  was  made  first  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  the  Orleans  district,  and  then  deputy  for 
Blois  in  the  Etats-Generaux.  In  November  1789  he 
was  prominent  enough  to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  three 
secretaries  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  Military 
Committee  of  which  he  also  served.  When  his  wife 
reached  Paris,  the  fluently  philosophising  Liberal 
Aristocrat  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Assembly,  which  he  was  to  attain  after  Mirabeau's 
death  in  the  following  April. 

Masson  has  been  at  some  pains  to  destroy  the  legend 
of  the  complete  reconciliation  between  Josephine  and 
Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  a  legend  of  which  there  were 
even  two  versions.  "  According  to  one,  Alexandre  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  his  wife  and  was  ready  to  do 
anything  to  expiate  his  faults.  According  to  the  other, 
he  was  not  informed  of  her  return,  but  obliging  friends 
intervened  and  he  consented  to  see  his  daughter  and  his 
wife  ;  at  the  sight  of  Hortense  dressed  like  a  young 
American  child  he  came  to  himself,  recognised  his  off- 
spring, and  all  went  well."  In  reality,  Masson  points 
out,  there  was  no  reunion.  Husband  and  wife  con- 
tinued to  live  apart,  and  the  terms  of  the  act  of  separa- 
tion were  strictly  observed.  They  had,  however, 
friends  in  common  and  met  in  society,  speaking  to  one 
another  when  they  did  so  and  discussing  their  children's 
education,  a  subject  naturally  very  congenial  to  the 
Vicomte. 

This    limited    acquaintance,    which   hardly    deserves 
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even  Alexandre's  favourite  term  amitU,  is  very  different 
from  the  picture  drawn  by  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand,  for 
instance.  That  amiable  courtier  writes  that  "  Josephine 
experienced  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  her  life  in  seeing 
her  husband  come  back  to  the  tender  sentiments  of  the 
first  days  of  their  marriage,  and  she  settled  down  with 
him  in  Paris,  in  the  mansion  which  he  then  occupied  in 
the  rue  de  I'Universite,  facing  the  rue  de  Poitiers."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  while  Alexandre  lived  in  the  rue  des 
Petits-Augustins,  it  was  only  Josephine  and  Hortense 
who  lived  in  the  rue  de  I'Universite.  In  the  summer 
after  her  return  to  France  she  was  joined  by  her  son 
Eugene  and  went  with  the  two  children  to  stop  with  the 
old  Marquis  de  .Beauharnais  and  Mme.  Renaudin  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  they  still  resided. 

Here  the  continued  advance  of  Alexandre  brought 
with  it  an  increase  of  respect  for  his  family.  Only  three 
-days  after  his  election  as  President  of  the  Assembly  the 
task  fell  to  him  of  announcing  that  the  King  and  the 
Royal  family  had  been  "  carried  away  by  the  enemies 
of  the  common  weal."  For  the  moment  Alexandre 
himself  almost  stepped  into  the  King's  place,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  boy  Eugene  walked  about 
Fontainebleau  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Here  comes 
the  Dauphin  !  "  Alexandre's  appreciation  of  his  posi- 
tion may  be  seen  in  a  passage  from  a  letter  which  he  sent 
to  his  father  on  June  27.  "I  am  exhausted  with 
fatigue,"  he  wrote,  "  but  I  find  the  necessary  strength 
in  my  courage  and  in  the  hope  that,  deserving  by  my 
zeal  a  part  of  the  praises  which  are  showered  on  me, 
I  may  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  the  common  weal  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  The 
philosopher  had  no  doubts  about  his  performance  of  his 
duty,  but  looked  upon  himself  as  the  patriot  duly  re- 
warded by  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours. 

When  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  Josephine  left 
Fontainebleau  ;  and  her  return  to  Paris  may  be  re- 
garded as  her  first  real  launching  into  society.  She 
included   among   her   friends    Fanny    de    Beauharnais, 
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Mme.  de  Genlis,  Charlotte  Robespierre,  the  Prince  of 
Salm-Kyrbourg  and  his  sister.  Princess  Amalie  of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen.  The  last-named,  in  parti- 
cular, became  very  intimate  with  her,  and  in  her  house 
Josephine  and  Alexandre  must  often  have  met.  She 
also  renewed  many  acquaintances  which  she  had  made 
at  Panthemont.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Beauharnais  salon  such  as  that  with  which  the 
family  biographers  would  credit  Josephine.  In  the 
first  place  she  can  hardly  have  had  any  funds  on  whick 
to  maintain  a  salon,  her  father's  death  having  caused  a 
further  decrease  in  the  moneys  coming  from  Martinique. 
Nor  could  she  expect  aid  from  her  husband,  impoverished 
as  he  was  through  the  troubles  in  San  Domingo.  More- 
over, in  September  the  Constituent  Assembly  came  to 
an  end,  and  Alexandre,  after  three  months  in  a  post  in 
the  provinces,  was  ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

The  career  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais  was  ap- 
proaching its  end  ;  but  he  was  destined  before  his  fall 
to  add  some  military  honours  to  those  which  he  had  won 
in  the  civil  sphere.  For  no  very  successful  share  in  the 
operations  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  north  of  France  he 
rose  successively  to  be  adjutant-general,  brigadier- 
general,  and  chief  of  the  staff  at  Strasbourg.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  his  letters  that  his  promotion  was  due,  for  he 
continued  to  pour  out  in  communications  to  the  New 
Assembly  his  reflections  on  all  that  passed  around  him, 
couched  in  his  familiar  style,  talking  ever  of  Liberty 
and  of  his  devotion  to  his  country.  In  May  1793  he  was 
made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  a  month  later  he  was  offered  the  Ministry  of  War. 
This  he  declined  in  a  long  letter  declaxing  that  to  a  man 
of  his  principles  command  was  nothing,  the  honour  of 
defending  his  country  everything.  The  Government 
acquiesced  and  confirmed  him  in  his  post  on  the  Rhine. 
But  his  enemies,  who  hated  him  as  a  ci-devant  aristocrat, 
however  much  he  might  boast  of  his  sans-culotterie,  were 
always  on  the  watch,  and  in  July  his  failure,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  to  relieve  Mayence  gave  them 
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an  opportunity.  Alexandre  saw  his  danger  and  wrote 
to  Paris,  resigning  his  post.  Belonging  to  the  proscribed 
caste,  he  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  all  reasons  for  uneasiness 
which  might  arise  with  regard  to  him  in  this  time  of 
crisis.  He  continued  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation,  and  finally  abandoned  his  post  and  returned 
to  Strasbourg,  although  fighting  was  in  progress  at  the 
front.  He  pleaded  illness  ;  his  enemies  talked  of  an 
infatuation  for  the  daughter  of  a  commissariat  officer 
at  Strasbourg.  In  three  days'  time  he  returned  to  the 
front,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  Paris  accepting 
his  resignation  and  ordering  him  to  leave  at  six  hours' 
notice. 

Alexandre  retired  to  his  estate  at  Ferte-Beauhamais, 
still  preaching  patriotism  and  speaking  of  his  prayers 
for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  fellow- 
citizens  showed  no  gratitude,  for  on  March  2,  1793,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  ordered  his  arrest  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers.  On  April  19,  followed  the  arrest 
of  Josephine,  who  was  described  in  the  warrant  as  '*  la 
nommU  Beauharnais,  femme  du  ci-devant  geniral,  rue 
Dominique  953." 

Since  the  autumn  of  1791  Josephine  had  divided  her 
time  between  the  house  in  the  rue  Saint-Dominique 
(otherwise  the  rue  de  I'Universite),  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  village  of  Croissy,  whither  she  was  first  taken 
by  Mme.  Hosten  Lamotte,  a  Creole  of  Saint-Lucia,  who 
shared  with  her  the  expenses  of  her  Paris  house.  Her 
stay  at  Croissy  was  of  importance  to  her  (apart  from  the 
fact  that  now  for  the  first  time  she  saw,  and  fell  in  love 
with,  the  neighbouring  ch&teau  of  Malmaison),  since  it 
was  here  that  she  met  Pierre-Frangois  Real,  destined 
afterwards  to  become  a  warm  partisan  of  General 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  ultimately  the  Emperor's  chief 
of  police,  but  at  present  noted  for  his  rather  independent 
Republicanism.  This  man  introduced  Josephine  at 
Croissy  to  Tallien,  whose  friendship  was  soon  to  prove 
so  useful  to  her.     Perhaps  also  through  his  acquaintance 
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with  the  wife.  Real  was  induced  to  oppose  the  attack 
on  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais,  though  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  saving  him  from  his  fate. 

The  fall  of  the  throne  in  August  1792,  however  much 
it  strengthened  her  husband's  position,  naturally  alarmed 
Josephine,  and  she  hastened  to  send  away  her  two 
children  with  the  Princess  Amalie  to  Saint-Martin  in 
Artois,  where  the  Prince  of  Salm-Kyrbourg  had  a 
country  house.  Eugdne  was  quickly  recalled  by  his 
father,  who  disapproved  of  Josephine's  plan,  and  was 
placed  at  the  National  College  at  Strasbourg.  During 
the  residence  of  her  children  with  the  Princess,  the 
earliest  extant  letter  from  her  miother  to  Hortense  was 
written.  As  example  of  Josephine's  correspondence 
with  her  daughter  this  document  is  interesting. 

"  Your  letter,"  she  wrote,  "gave  me  much  pleasure, 
my  dear  Hortense  ;  I  quite  appreciate  the  sorrow  which 
you  show  at  being  separated  from  your  mamma.  But, 
my  child,  it  is  not  for  long  ;  1  hope  that  the  Princess 
will  return  in  the  spring,  or  I  will  come  and  fetch  you. 
Oh  !  how  clever  you  will  be  when  you  return  ;  how 
well  the  Princess  will  speak  of  my  little  children  !  I 
have  no  need  to  bid  you  love  her  well.  I  see  by  your 
letter  that  you  are  very  grateful  to  her  for  all  her 
goodness  to  you  and  your  brother.  Prove  it  to  her  often, 
my  dear  ;  this  is  the  way  to  please  me. 

"  I  feel  much  pain  at  being  separated  from  you  and 
am  not  yet  consoled  for  it ;  I  love  my  little  Hortense 
with  all  my  heart.     Embrace  Eugene  for  me. 

"  Farewell,  my  child,  my  Hortense  ;    I  embrace  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  I  love  you  Just  the  same. 
"  Your  fond  mother, 

"  Josephine  de  Beauharnais." 

Having  removed  her  children  to  a  place  of  safety, 
Josephine  went  to  Paris  as  usual  for  the  winter  season, 
and  the  list  of  her  acquaintances  in  society  grew  larger 
and  larger.  The  faculty  which  she  was  developing 
for  accommodating  herself  to  very  varied  surroundings 
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proved  most  useful  to  her.  She  managed  to  be  on  good 
terms  alike  with  those  in  power,  with  whom  her  position 
as  wife  of  Beauharnais  no  doubt  had  weight,  and  with 
those  to  whom  her  own  inclinations  attracted  her,  both 
such  of  the  nobility  who  still  dared  live  in  Paris  and  those 
who  made  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasures  their  chief 
end,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Dangers 
were  threatening  on  all  sides,  but  Josephine  manifested 
at  least  no  outward  alarm  on  her  own  behalf.  Still, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  ground  Masson 
has  for  stating  that  beside  living  a  double  or  treble 
life  in  society,  she  wandered  also  into  less  respectable 
circles.  "  This  is  the  only  explanation  which  can  be 
given,"  he  sa5rs,  "  of  her  tranquil  confidence  in  the  midst 
of  the  perils  about  her."  It  may  be  an  explanation, 
but  where  is  the  evidence  ?  Her  subsequent  conduct 
may  seem  to  render  it  likely  that  she  was  not  particular 
in  the  choice  of  her  associates.  But  at  present  she  must 
have  been  discreet  in  her  lapses,  if  there  were  lapses, 
or  there  would  surely  be  more  than  the  vague  calumnies 
of  her  enemies  in  later  years  on  which  to  base  a  charge 
against  her. 

Neither  her  extensive  acquaintances,  however,  nor 
her  adaptability  to  circumstances  preserved  Josephine 
from  danger  long.  The  Law  of  Suspects  of  September 
1793  required  all  good  citizens  to  prove  their  civisme. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  have  a  domicile  outside  Paris 
to  obtain  a  certificate.  Josephine  decided  to  take  up 
her  residence  at  Croissy.  Here  she  was  joined  by 
Hortense  and  by  Eugene,  whose  school  at  Strasbourg 
had  closed,  leaving  him  homeless.  Further  proofs  of 
good  citizenship  seemed  advisable,  so  Hortense  was 
apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker  and  Eugene  to  the  carpenter 
Cochard  at  Croissy. 

Fortified,  as  she  hoped,  by  her  display  of  civisme, 
and  with  a  duly  signed  certificate,  Josephine  returned 
to  the  rue  Saint-Dominique  in  January,  and  began  a 
campaign  of  solicitation  of  the  influential  on  behalf 
of  those  in  whom  she  was  interested.     This  became  one 
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of  her  greatest  hobbies  throughout  the  rest  of  her  life 
and  did  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  gain  for 
her  the  title  of  la  bonne  JosSphine.  But  her  early  at- 
tempts were  hardly  fortunate.  One  letter  calls  for 
quotation  in  full,  as  an  example  both  of  Josephine's 
"  Republican  "  style  and  of  her  outwardly  expressed 
opinion  of  her  husband,  though  nominally  it  was  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Sainte-Pelagie.  Fran9ois  de  Beauhamais, 
the  uncompromising  monarchist,  nicknamed  "  No- 
Amendment  Beauhamais  "  owing  to  his  opposition  to 
all  proposals  and  modifications  of  proposals  made  in 
the  Assembly  to  limit  the  King's  power,  had  joined 
the  imigres  in  1792,  and  his  wife  was  naturally  suspect. 
Josephine,  although  never  on  intimate  terms  with  her 
sister-in-law,  took  upon  herself  to  write  to  Vadier, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  the 
following  strain  : 

"  Paris,  28  nivose.  Year  II.  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

"  Liberty.  Equality. 

"  Lapagerie-Beauhamais  to  Vadier,  representative  of 
the  people, 

"  Greeting,  esteem,  confidence,  fraternity. 

"  Since  it  is  impossible  to  see  you,  I  hope  that  you 
will  consent  to  read  the  memorandum  which  I  attach. 
Your  colleague  has  told  me  about  your  severity,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  told  me  about  your  pure  and 
virtuous  patriotism,  and  how,  in  spite  of  your  suspicions 
concerning  the  citizenship  of  the  ex-nobles,  you  always 
take  an  interest  in  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  mistake. 

"  I  am  sure  that  on  reading  the  memorandum  your 
humanity  and  sense  of  justice  will  lead  you  to  take  into 
consideration  the  position  of  a  wife  in  every  way  un- 
happy, but  only  because  she  belonged  to  an  enemy  of 
the  Republic,  to  Beauharnais  the  elder,  whom  you  knew 
and  who  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  in  opposition 
to  Alexandre,  your  colleague  and  my  husband.  I 
should  feel  much  regret,  Citizen  Representative,  if  you 
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were  to  confound  in  your  mind  Alexandre  and  Beau- 
hamais  the  elder.  I  put  myself  in  your  place.  You 
are  right  in  snspecting  the  patriotism  of  the  ex-nobles, 
but  it  is  in  the  realms  of  possibility  that  among  them  are 
to  be  found  ardent  friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality. 
Alexandre  has  never  strayed  from  these  principles. 
He  has  constantly  marched  straight  ahead.  Were  he 
not  a  Republican,  he  would  have  neither  my  esteem 
nor  my  friendship.  I  am  an  American,  and  in  his 
family  only  know  him,  and  if  I  were  allowed  to  see  you, 
you  would  abandon  your  suspicions.  My  household 
is  a  Republican  household  ;  before  the  Revolution  my 
children  were  not  different  from  the  S ans- culottes ,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  prove  worthy  of  the  Republic. 

"  I  write  to  you  frankly,  I  write  as  a  Sans-culotte 
Montagnarde.  I  only  lament  your  severity  because 
it  has  debarred  me  from  seeing  j^ou  and  having  a  little 
talk  with  you.  1  ask  of  you  neither  favour  nor  con- 
cession, but  I  claim  your  good  feeling  and  humanity 
on  behalf  of  an  unhappy  citizeness.  If  I  have  been 
deceived  in  the  picture  drawn  for  me  of  her  situation 
and  if  she  was  suspect  and  appeared  to  you  so,  I  beg 
you  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  say  to  you,  for  I,  like 
you,  am  inexorable.  But  do  not  confuse  your  old 
colleague  with  another.  Be  assured  that  he  is  worthy 
of  your  esteem. 

"  In  spite  of  your  refusal,  I  applaud  your  severity 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  I  cannot  applaud  your 
suspicions  about  my  husband.  You  see  that  your  col- 
league has  repeated  to  me  all  that  you  told  him  :  he 
had  doubts,  like  you,  but,  seeing  that  I  only  lived  among 
Republicans,  he  ceased  to  doubt.  You  would  be  as 
just,  you  would  cease  to  doubt,  if  you  had  consented  to 
see  me. 

"  Farewell,  estimable  citizen,  you  have  my  entire 
confidence. 

'■  Lapagerie  Beauharnais. 

"46-rue  Saint-Dominique,  faubourg  Saint -Germain." 

The  effect  which  this  remarkable  appeal  had  upon 
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old  Vadier,  widely  known  as  "Sixty  Years  of  Virtue," 
may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  he  was  the  first 
to  sign  the  order  for  the  arrest  of  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
hamais  and  that  he  was  the  man  who  insisted  so  strongly 
on  the  existence  of  the  "  conspiracies  "  in  prison  for 
complicity  in  which  Alexandre  was  executed  six  months 
later. 

From  the  tone  of  her  letter  to  Vadier  it  is  clear 
that  Josephine  had  wind  of  danger  menacing  her 
husband  ;  and  it  was  but  ten  weeks  after  she  had 
written  it  that  Alexandre  was  taken  to  Les  Carmes. 
In  another  six  weeks  Josephine  herself  followed  him. 
An  anonymous  accusation  denounced  "  the  ci-devant 
Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  who  has  many  secret  means 
of  information  in  the  ministerial  offices,"  and  on  April 
19  an  order  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  her  and  her 
fellow  householder,  Mme.  Hosten.  Two  days  later  two 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  called  at 
46  rue  Saint-Dominique  and  demanded  that  Josephine 
should  produce  all  her  papers  and  correspondence. 
After  an  examination  of  these  they  certified  that  they 
had  found  nothing  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
public, "  but  on  the  contrary  a  number  of  patriotic 
letters  which  can  only  be  to  the  credit  of  this  citizeness." 
In  a  cupboard,  however,  they  discovered  a  collection 
of  letters  of  the  citizen  Beauharnais,  which  they  sealed 
up  for  reference.  And  Josephine  and  Mme.  Hosten 
were  taken  to  Les  Carmes. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    SHADOW    OF   THE    GUILLOTINE 

In  the  squalid  and  gloomy  prison  of  Les  Carmes,  the 
former  convent  in  the  rue  Vaugiraud,  Josephine  spent 
one  hundred  and  eight  days,  from  April  21  to  August  6, 
1794  or,  according  to  the  revolutionary  calendar,  the 
2  florial  to  the  19  thermidor,  an  II.  In  Les  Carmes 
there  was  collected  a  herd  of  seven  hundred  people, 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  from  the  Prince  of  Salm-Kyrbourg  to  fol- 
lowers of  the  humblest  professions.  Within  the  walls 
all  was  dirty,  damp,  and  dark.  The  cells  were  ill 
lighted  and  heavily  barred  and  led  into  black  passages, 
whereby  the  wretched  prisoners  at  stated  times  in  the 
day  went  to  their  meals  in  the  ancient  refectory,  first 
the  men,  and  then  the  women  ;  the  former  bare-necked 
and  bare-legged,  unshaved  and  unkempt,  the  latter 
clad  in  a  single  robe  of  cotton  stuff.  Josephine  was 
lodged  in  a  cell  on  the  first  floor,  seven  and  a  half  by 
thirty  feet  in  size,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  an  iron- 
barred  window  looking  out  on  what  was  once  the  convent 
garden.  It  was  a  cell  of  most  dismal  associations,  for 
on  the  wall  were  the  outlines  of  three  swords  in  blood, 
made  by  the  Septembrists  of  1792  after  they  had  mas- 
sacred Dulau,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  "  chamber  of  the  swords,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  most  grim  of  all  the  cells  in  the  whole 
grim  building. 

Solitary  confinement,  however,  was  not  part  of  the 
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prison  system  at  Les  Cannes,  rather  from  lack  of  space 
than  from  considerations  of  humanity.  Josephine 
shared  her  room  with  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  after- 
wards Mme.  Louis  de  Girardin.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  intercourse  between  the  inmates 
of  the  various  cells.  Josephine  and  Alexandre  de 
Beauharnais  saw  one  another  often  enough  to  effect 
at  last  some  kind  of  a  reconciUation.  From  the 
letters  which  the  two  wrote  from  prison  to  their 
children  this  is  clear,  and  in  one  Josephine  actually 
tells  Hortense  of  her  expectation  of  meeting  her  hus- 
band in  three  hours'  time.  They  appear  to  have 
met  other  captives,  too,  for  their  enemies  told  of 
Josephine's  relations  in  Les  Carmes  with  General 
Hoche,  arrested  eight  days  before  her,  and  of  Alex- 
andre's with  a  young  lady  called  Delphine  de 
Custine. 

Husband  and  wife  were  not  forbidden  to  write  to  their 
children  ;  and,  on  their  side,  Eugdne  and  Hortense, 
now  aged  twelve  and  eleven  respectively,  worked  their 
hardest  on  behalf  of  their  parents.  According  to  the 
story,  they  were  able  to  introduce  into  the  prison 
Josephine's  pet  pug  Fortune,  who  was  used  after  this  to 
convey  to  and  fro  private  messages  tucked  under  his 
collar.  They  also  addressed  petitions  in  May  and  June 
to  the  Convention  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Saiety. 
Their  plea  to  the  Convention  on  Josephine's  behalf  is  a 
strange  document : 

"  Two  innocent  children  beg  of  you,  citizen  representa- 
tives, the  freedom  of  their  fond  mother,  of  their  mother 
against  whom  no  reproach  can  be  brought  except  the  mis- 
fortune of  entering  a  class  to  which  she  has  proved  that 
she  considers  herself  a  stranger,  since  she  has  never  mixed 
except  with  the  best  of  patriots  and  the  most  excellent 
Montagnards.  After  she  had  asked  for  her  permit  to 
submit  herself  to  the  law  of  the  26  germinal,  she  was 
arrested  without  being  able  to  guess  the  reason.  Citizen 
representatives,  you  will  not  sufier  the  oppression  of 
innocence,  patriotism,  and  virtue.     Restore  hfe,  citizen 
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representatives,  to  two  unhappy  children.  Their  age 
is  not  meant  for  sorrow." 

Who  inspired  this  appeal,  with  its  protestation  of 
Josephine's  contempt  for  the  nobility,  for  which  in 
reality  she  exhibited  such  warm  feelings  throughout 
her  life  ?  It  cannot  have  been  the  two  children  them- 
selves who  composed  the  petition.  Probably  they  wrote 
it  at  the  dictation  of  Calmelet,  a  business  man  employed 
by  Josephine  in  many  confidential  affairs  and  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  her  in  later  years. 

Such  poor  efforts  could  not  save  Josephine.  Neither 
the  citizen  representatives  nor  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  were  open  to  appeals  to  their  tender  feelings,  for 
they  had  none.  -  If  there  was  the  slightest  evidence 
against  an  ex-noble,  he  or  she  was  doomed,  and  among 
the  Beauharnais  papers,  if  not  in  Josephine's  personal 
correspondence,  there  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
something  which  might  be  twisted  so  as  to  compromise 
her.  According  to  a  common  story,  Josephine  was  one 
of  the  people  saved  by  the  erratic  humanitarian  La 
Bussidre,  who  preserved  a  number  of  prisoners'  lives, 
destroying  their  dossiers  by  the  simple  method  of 
chewing  them  up.  Josephine  herself  appears  to  have 
believed  this  story,  for  she  made  a  point  of  attending  a 
benefit  to  La  Bussi^re  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre 
in  1803  and  of  contributing  to  a  fund  on  his  behalf. 

The  captives  in  Les  Carmes  had  little  hope  of  escaping 
death,  however.  When  the  question  of  clearing  the 
over-crowded  prison  arose.  Sixty- Years-of- Virtue,  Jose- 
phine's "  estimable  citizen  "  Vadier,  called  for  drastic 
measures.  His  wishes  prevailed.  Some  fifty  prisoners 
were  accused  of  plotting  to  escape,  among  them  being 
Alexandre  de  Beauharnais.  All  but  three  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  on  July  23  the  guillotine  ended 
the  life  of  Josephine's  first  husband.  He  left  behind 
him  a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  but  evidently  intended 
also  for  the  publication  which  it  actually  received  in  the 
journals  of  the  day.  As  a  last  monument  of  the  style 
of  Beauharnais  that  letter  is  given  here  : 
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"  All  appearances  from  the  kind  of  cross-examination 
to  which  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
to-day  subjected  show  that  I  am  the  victim  of  the 
villainous  calumnies  of  several  aristocrats,  so-called 
patriots  from  this  establishment.  The  presumption 
that  this  infernal  plot  will  follow  me  as  far  as  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  leaves  me  no  hope  of  seeing  you 
again,  my  friend,  or  of  embracing  my  dear  children. 
I  will  not  talk  of  my  regrets.  My  loving  affection  for 
them,  the  brotherly  attachment  which  binds  me  to  you, 
can  leave  you  in  no  doubt  as  to  feelings  with  which,  in 
this  respect,  I  shall  take  leave  of  life. 

"  I  equally  regret  my  separation  from  a  country 
which  I  love,  for  which  I  would  have  given  my  life  a 
thousand  times,  and  the  fact  that  not  only  can  I  serve 
her  no  longer  but  also  she  will  think  me  a  bad  citizen 
as  she  sees  me  torn  from  her  breast.  This  agonising 
thought  cannot  but  cause  me  to  recommend  to  your 
care  my  memory.  Strive  to  rehabilitate  it  by  proving 
that  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  one's  country 
and  to  the  triumph  of  Liberty  and  Equality  must,  in 
the  people's  eyes,  refute  the  words  of  hateful  calum- 
niators, especially  as  they  are  picked  from  among  the 
suspects.  This  task  must  be  postponed,  for  during  the 
storms  of  a  revolution  a  great  nation  struggling  to 
shatter  its  chains  must  gird  itself  about  with  a  righteous 
mistrustfulness  and  fear  rather  to  overlook  the  guilty 
than  to  strike  at  the  innocent. 

"  I  shall  die  with  a  calm  which  fails  not,  however, 
to  be  touched  by  the  tenderest  affections  ;  but  with  a 
courage  characteristic  of  a  free  man,  with  a  pure  con- 
science, and  an  honourable  spirit,  whose  most  passionate 
prayers  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

"  Good-bye,  my  friend  ;  find  consolation  in  my 
children,  console  them  by  instructing  them,  and  above 
all  by  teaching  them  that  it  is  by  means  of  virtue  and  the 
quality  of  a  citizen  that  they  must  efface  the  memory 
of  my  fate  and  recall  my  services  and  my  titles  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.     Good-bye,   you  know  those 
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whom  I  love.  Be  their  consoler  and  by  your  care  pro- 
long my  life  in  their  hearts.  Good-bye  ;  for  the  last 
time  in  my  hCe  I  press  you  and  my  dear  children  to  my 
breast. 

"  Alexandre  B.'* 

The  news  of  Alexandre's  execution  was  not  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  his  wife.  When  she  heard  of  it, 
she  broke  down  completely,  whether  through  grief  or 
in  expectation  of  her  own  speedy  death.  One  story, 
preserved  by  Mile.  Ducrest,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later, 
maintains  that  her  execution  was  indeed  contemplated 
and  that  the  gaoler  entered  her  cell  and  told  her  that  he 
was  about  to  remove  her  bed  of  sacking  to  give  to 
another  prisoner.  "  What !  "  asked  her  room-mate,  the 
Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  "  is  Mme.  de  Beauhamais  to 
have  a  new  bed  ?  '•  "  No  ;  she  will  have  no  need  of 
one,"  was  the  answer.  But  so  ill  was  Josephine  that 
a  Polish  doctor  who  was  called  in  only  gave  her  a  week 
more  to  live.  In  consequence  she  was  not  brought 
before  the  Tribunal  on  the  lo  thermidor  as  intended. 
And  on  the  9  thermidor  Robespierre  fell.  Had  he  fallen 
a  few  days  earlier  the  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais  would 
have  been  saved  as  well  as  his  wife. 

Josephine's  own  account  of  how  the  news  of  the 
9  thermidor  reached  Les  Cannes  is  given  by  Mile. 
Ducrest ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  it  does  not  support 
the  story  of  Josephine's  serious  illness.  This  is  the 
account : 

"  Mme.  d'Aiguillon  feeling  rather  ill,  I  led  her  to 
the  window,  which  I  opened  to  give  her  a  little  air.  I 
noticed  a  woman  of  the  people  who  made  a  number 
of  signs  which  we  could  not  understand.  She  kept 
on  clutching  her  dress,  but  we  did  not  know  what  she 
meant.  Seeing  that  she  still  continued,  I  called  out  to 
her  :  '  Robe  ?  '  She  signalled,  Yes.  Then  she  picked 
up  a  stone  and  put  it  in  her  skirt,  which  she  showed  to 
us  again,  holding  the  stone  in  the  other  hand.  '  Pierre  ?  ' 
1  called  to  her.     Great  was  her  pleasure  at  finding  that 
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we  understood  her.  Then  putting  her  robe  and  the  stone 
together,  she  made  the  sign  several  times  quickly  of 
cutting  off  her  head  and  began  straight  away  to  dance 
and  clap.  This  strange  pantomime  produced  in  us  a 
feeling  impossible  to  express,  for  we  ventured  to  think 
that  she  was  giving  us  news  of  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
At  this  moment,  when  we  were  thus  between  fear  and 
hope,  we  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  corridor  and  the 
voice  of  the  turnkey  calling  to  his  dog,  as  he  kicked  him  : 
'  Get  along,  Robespierre  !  '  A  few  minutes  later  we  saw 
coming  in  our  companions  in  misfortune,  who  told  us 
the  details  of  the  great  event.     It  was  the  9  thermidor." 

The  removal  of  Robespierre  brought  relief  from  the 
fear  of  immediate  death,  but  it  was  not  followed  at  once 
by  the  release  of  the  captives  in  Les  Carmes.  It  was 
ten.  days  later  before  Josephine  was  set  free,  and  she  was 
among  the  earliest  to  leave  the  prison.  Her  fortune 
was  applauded  by  her  companions,  it  was  said,  and  she 
quitted  them  amid  blessings  from  all.  Yet,  curiously, 
we  are  also  told  that  she  was  conspicuous  at  Les  Carmes 
for  the  utter  abandonment  of  her  grief.  She  had  already 
cut  her  hair  short  in  preparation  for  the  scaffold,  and  her 
loud  lamentations  caused  the  other  women  to  blush 
for  her,  deploring,  while  pitying,  her  lack  of  courage. 
But,  as  Masson  observes,  Josephine's  attitude  wsis  more 
genuine  than  that  of  the  rest,  whose  calm  courage 
was  less  influential  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror  than  was  her  womanly  grief.  Had  more  been 
like  her,  the  heart  of  Paris  would  have  relented 
sooner. 

The  credit  for  obtaining  Josephine's  release  has 
been  variously  attributed.  The  common  story  is  that 
it  was  due  to  the  Marquise  de  Fontenay,  afterwards 
known  as  Mme.  Tallien,  whom  many  have  made  Jose- 
phine's prison  companion.  But  Teresia  de  Fontenay  was 
at  the  Petite-Force,  not  at  Les  Carmes.  She  may  have 
known  Josephine  ;  and  she  left  her  prison  a  week  before 
Josephine  left  hers,  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
she  might  have  worked  on  her  behalf.     But  there  is  no 
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apparent  reason  why  she  should  have  done  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Eugdne  de  Beauhamais 
it  is  stated  that  Tallien  himself  helped  Josephine  to 
freedom.  He  had  met  her  at  Croissy  through  the 
introduction  of  Real,  as  we  have  seen,  and  after  her 
restoration  to  liberty  was  evidently  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  her.  Moreover,  it  was  much  more  likely 
that  he,  rather  than  his  future  wife,  should  have  the 
power  to  help  her  now. 

On  August  6,  1794,  Josephine  was  a  free  woman 
once  again,  after  more  than  one  hundred  agonising  days 
with  the  fear  of  the  guillotine  constantly  before  her. 
She  emerged  in  poverty  and  a  widow,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  that  she  had  her  life  and  her  children  left, 
and  that,  before  his  death,  the  husband  whom  she  had 
once  loved  sufficiently  to  be  jealous  about  him  had 
been  reconciled  to  her.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  must  have  had  feelings  of  regard  remaining  for 
the  Vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  for  she  certainly  showed 
in  some  ways  a  respect  for  his  memory  which  his  conduct 
toward  her  hardly  deserved.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  an  inconsolable  widow — that  was  not  in  her 
temperament — but  that  she  took  pains  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  his  name  is  beyond  doubt.  There  is  extant 
a  letter  written  by  her  to  Debry,  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, thanking  him  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her 
children  for  his  allusion  on  12  fructidor  to  the  death  of 
Beauhamais. 

"  The  first  solace  which  we  have  felt  in  our  mis- 
fortune," she  said,  "  has  been  to  hear  that  you  did 
justice  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention  to  a  virtuous 
Republican  who  fell  a  victim  to  aristocracy.  You  have 
a  heart  able  to  appreciate  the  gratitude  of  his  widow  and 
children.  We  honour  you  for  this,  and,  to  enlighten 
you  still  further  concerning  him  whom  we  mourn, 
we  send  you  a  copy  of  his  last  letter.  You  will  see 
that  as  he  approached  the  end  of  a  life  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Revolution,  and  at  a  moment  when  men  have 
no  more  interest  in  hiding  their  real  sentiments,  it  was  a 
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pleasure  to  him  to  expound  still  further  the  ardent  love 
of  country  which  never  ceased  to  animate  him." 

Still  more  striking  as  a  testimonial  to  the  forgivingness 
of  her  nature  is  the  step  which  Josephine  took  six  years 
later,  when  she  interested  herself  in  a  girl  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  whose  only  recorded  name  is  Marie- 
Adelaide.  This  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Alexandre  de  Beauharnais.  Her  mother  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  Josephine's  traducer 
in  Martinique,  whom  Beauharnais  had  brought  back 
to  France  in  1783.  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  Jose- 
phine's return  of  good  for  the  evil  which  her  husband 
had  done  her  was  remarkable.  She  put  the  child  under 
the  guardianship  of  Calmelet,  and  when  she  was  seven- 
teen gave  her,  with  a  trousseau  and  a  handsome  dowry, 
in  marriage  to  a  Captain  Lecomte. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    WIDOW   BEAUHARNAIS 

The  period  upon  which  Josephine  entered  after  her 
release  from  Les  Cannes  is  one  which  adds  no  credit 
to  her  reputation,  although  it  is  the  period  in  which 
she  accomplished  that  which  has  given  her  her  place  in 
history,  the  feat  of  capturing  the  affections  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Her  unconscious  preparation  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  heart  of  a  genius  was  of  a  kind  which  would 
scarcely''  seem  to  promise  success.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  friendly  biographers  cannot  save  her  name,  even  by 
the  complete  ignoring  of  all  evidence  unfavourable 
to  her  manner  of  life  during  the  years  1794-6.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  life,  while  very  different 
from  what  her  eulogists  would  have  us  believe  it  to  have 
been,  was  not  so  bad  as  personal  enemies,  anti-Im- 
perialists, and  professional  scandal-mongers  would  make 
it  out  to  be.  Happily  for  her,  some  of  her  worst  enemies, 
such  as  Barras,  defeated  their  own  ends  by  the  very 
blackness  of  the  picture  which  they  painted  of  her. 

Josephine's  good  name  had  been  attacked  by  a  few 
rumours  even  before  her  imprisonment.  They  were 
scarcely  more  precise,  however,  than  the  insinuations 
sure,  in  an  epoch  of  malicious  gossip,  to  be  made  against 
a  young  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband.  Nor 
can  the  association  with  her  aunt  have  tended  to  her 
advantage,  whatever  the  charms  of  ]\toie.  Renaudin's 
mind  and  pen.  It  seems  only  just  to  date  Josephine's 
abandonment  of  moral  propriety  from  the  time  when 
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she  left  Les  Cannes,  almost  resourceless  and  with  two 
fatherless  children  on  her  hands.  In  her  distress  she 
turned  to  the  easiest  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  fascin- 
ating woman  to  protect  herself  against  poverty. 

Gossip  assigned  to  her  General  Hoche  as  her  first 
lover  and  would  make  out  that  she  commenced  an 
intrigue  with  him  within  the  very  walls  of  Les  Cannes. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  her  relations  with  him  could 
possibly  be  close  inside  the  prison.  Hoche  was  only 
four  weeks  at  Les  Cannes  with  Josephine.  Arrested 
eight  days  before  her,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie  on  May  16.  He  was  released  two  days  before 
her,  and  on  August  16  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  centred  at  Cherbourg.  Although  he 
did  not  take  up  his  post  until  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  time  in  which  he 
and  Josephine  were  supposed  to  have  illicit  relations  was 
indeed  short.  Furthermore,  he  had  only  been  married 
in  the  previous  February,  and  report  made  him  m.uch 
in  love  with  his  young  wife.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
very  much  importance  would  be  attached  to  the  story 
of  Josephine's  connection  with  him  were  it  not  for  the 
assertions  of  Barras.  Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  a 
reading  of  the  Memoirs  of  this  infamous  man  disposes  us 
to  consider  his  statements  trustworthy  evidence. 

What  Barras  says  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  worth 
repeating,  except  as  an  example  of  what  a  man  of  l\is 
character  could  write  with  an  eye  to  publication.  Speak- 
ing of  the  victim  of  his  malice  at  the  time  when  she  first 
met  Bonaparte,  he  says  : 

"  Mme.  Bonaparte  was  reputed  to  have  some  influence 
with  me.  Some  believed  that  she  had  been  my  mistress  ; 
others  that  she  still  was.  What  is  certain  is  that  she 
had  been  the  patient  mistress,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world,  of  General  Hoche  e  di  tiitti  quanti.  It  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  said  that  she  did  not  love  General 
Hoche  more  than  the  others.  This  can  readily  be 
believed.  He  was  our  best  soldier  and  one  of  our 
handsomest  men,  more  a  Hercules  than  an  Apollo  in 
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build.  Whether  or  not  it  was  from  ambition  rather 
than  love — since  she  deceived  him  as  she  deceived  the 
rest — Mme.  Beauharnais  pushed  her  pretensions  to 
Hoche  so  far  as  to  wish  him  to  procure  a  divorce  in  order 
to  marry  her.  .  .  .  He  had  repulsed  with  horror  this 
suggestion  of  divorce,  saying  in  no  uncertain  tone  to 
Mme.  Beauharnais  that  a  man  might  temporarily  go  so 
far  as  to  take  a  slut  as  his  mistress,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  make  her  his  lawful  wife." 

Barras  continues  that,  long  before  Hoche' s  discussion 
of  the  matter  with  him,  the  General  had  discovered  that 
"  Mme.  Beauharnais  did  not  even  respect  the  sentiment 
with  which  she  was  most  penetrated  "  ;  and  he  pretends 
to  quote  a  letter  in  which  Hoche  writes  :  "As  for  Rose  "- 
{i.e.  Josephine^  "  she  must  cease  from  troubling  me 
henceforth.  I  relinquish  all  claims  upon  her  in  favour 
of  Vanakre,  my  ostler  " — to  whom  Barras  alleges  that 
Josephine  gave  a  portrait  of  herself  in  a  gold  locket 
attached  to  a  gold  chain. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Barras  would 
scruple  to  invent  conversations  with  Hoche  in  support 
of  his  aspersions  on  Josephine,  his  memoirs  betraying 
numerous  traces  of  similar  procedure,  especially  where 
Napoleon  is  concerned.  But  the  belief  in  the  temporary 
connection  with  Hoche  does  not  rest  on  the  assertions 
of  Barras  alone.  The  story  was  widely  spread.  Not 
unnaturally,  positive  evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  No 
significance  surely  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
Hoche  put  Eugene  Beauharnais  upon  his  stafi ;  for 
Hoche  had  served  with  the  Vicomte  on  the  Rhine  and 
may  well  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Beau- 
harnais family  already,  as  he  evidently  was  later,  when 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  old  Marquis  in  July  1796,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  being  "  unwilling  to  leave  Paris 
without  embracing  his  dear  Eugene."- 

We  may  leave  for  the  moment,  however,  the  subject 
of  Josephine's  moral  conduct  and  turn  to  her  general 
circumstances  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1794.  She 
found  herself  in  financial  straits  far  worse  than  she  had 
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hitherto  experienced.  The  Vicomte's  property  had 
been  confiscated  and  her  own  resources  were  temporarily 
at  an  end.  Even  if  her  mother  had  had  money  to  send 
her,  not  only  was  the  sea  in  English  hands,  but  Mar- 
tinique itself  had  fallen,  Fort-Royai  being  captured  in 
February  and  the  Governor  (Rochambeau)  capitulating 
soon  afterwards.  Josephine's  uncle,  the  Baron  de 
Tascher,  had  surrendered  with  his  chief  and  had  retired 
to  his  estate,  while  his  sister-in-law  still  struggled  against 
debt  at  Trois-Ilets.  Josephine  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  able  for  some  time  to  acquaint  her  mother  with  her 
painful  position,  for  the  first  letter  discovered  by  Aubenas 
is  one  dated  November  20,  1794.  In  this  she  announced 
that  she  had  been  a  widow  for  four  months,  but  did  not 
ask  for  money.  According  to  Aubenas,  Josephine  was 
now  dependent  on  charity,  and  naturally  he  repudiates 
the  idea  that  she  had  recourse  to  lovers.  That  she 
borrowed  largely  is  established.  Her  principal  known 
creditors  were  Marie  Lanoy,  her  ioTmerfemme  de  chambre, 
and  her  family  ;  and  a  Dunkerque  merchant  named 
Emmery,  who  had  probably  had  dealings  in  sugar  with 
the  Tascher s.  Emmery  was  mayor  of  his  town  and  in  a 
good  position,  for  he  agreed  to  advance  quite  large  sums 
to  Josephine.  An  excellent  testimonial  to  his  kindness 
to  her  is  to  be  found  in  her  letter  to  her  mother  on  New 
Year's  Day  1795,  wherein  she  wrote  : 

"  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  me,  leaving  me  and  my  children  with  no 
means  of  subsistence  except  your  charity  alone.  I  am 
a  widow,  deprived  of  my  husband's  fortune,  as  are  his 
children.  You  see,  my  dear  mamma,  what  need  I  have 
to  come  to  you.  Without  the  care  of  my  good  friend 
Emmery,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done.  I  am 
too  certain  of  your  affection  to  have  the  least  doubt 
about  the  anxiety  which  you  will  show  to  procure  me 
the  means  of  living  and  of  showing  my  gratitude  by 
paying  back  what  I  owe  to  M.  Emmery."* 

•  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  seven  years  later  she  lent  Emmery  and  his  partner 
aoo.ooo  francs,  and  refused  to  take  any  interest. 
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She  begged  that  whatever  Mme.  Tascher  could  raise 
for  her,  even  by  disposing  of  capital,  should  be  sent  to 
Hamburg  or  London  bankers,  who  could  transmit  to 
Dunkerque.  Mme.  Tascher  sent  some  money,  but 
evidently  not  very  much,  for  Josephine  continued  to 
write  for  further  funds  to  enable  her  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions. The  law  of  the  8  pluvidse  afforded  her  some  relief, 
since  it  allowed  her  to  recover  the  property,  furniture, 
clothes,  etc.,  which  had  been  hers  and  her  children's 
before  her  imprisonment.  She  returned,  therefore,  to  a 
semblance  of  her  former  state  in  the  rue  de  1' University. 

Possibly,  if  she  had  now  attempted  to  economise, 
Josephine  might  have  put  her  affairs  straight.  But  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  from  the  moment  when 
she  left  Les  Carmes  to  the  day  of  her  death  she  was  never 
for  a  moment  free  of  debt,  enormous  though  the  sums 
were  with  which  she  was  later  furnished.  At  the  present 
moment  it  was  very  easy  for  her  to  live  beyond  her 
means.  Out  of  the  money  which  Marie  Lanoy  lent  her 
she  hired  a  carriage,  and  a  good  proportion  of  Emmery's 
loans  was  spent  on  dress,  flowers,  and  the  like,  although 
the  price  of  everything,  necessaries  or  luxuries,  was  ex- 
tremely high  and  the  value  of  money  very  low.  Only 
in  the  matter  of  food  do  we  hear  of  any  attempt  to  cut 
down  expenses.  She  dined  out  regularly.  Provisions 
were  dear,  like  everything  else  in  1795,  and  guests  were 
expected  to  supply  their  own  bread.  The  tale  is  well 
known  how  at  the  house  of  Mme.  de  Moulins,  where  a 
place  was  always  laid  for  her,  Josephine  alone  was 
allowed  to  come  without  bread.  She  was  probably 
herself  responsible  for  this  reminiscence  of  her  poverty, 
for  she  was  fond  in  later  life  of  telling  how  she  had  once 
been  indebted  for  her  daily  bread. 

Her  departures  from  Paris  were  occasioned  by  her 
need  for  money.  In  July  we  find  her  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  she  persuaded  Mme.  Renaudin  to  advance  her, 
in  the  name  of  her  children,  fifty  thousand  livres  in 
paper-money,  unfortunately  only  worth  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  in  cash.     Part  of  this  money  she 
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was  obliged  to  pay  out  almost  immediately  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  forced  loan  of  the  Year  IV.  Then  in  the 
autumn  we  see  her  in  Hamburg,  on  a  visit  to  the 
banker  Matthiessen,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Mme.  de 
Genlis  and  was  well  disposed  toward  th^  French.  She 
had  asked  her  mother,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  remit 
H,  to  Hamburg  or  London,  for  greater  safety.  She  now 
™^  drew  on  Mme.  Tascher,  by  Emmery's  advice,  three  bills, 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-five  thousand  livres. 

Between  her  necessary  expenses,  such  as  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  forced  loan,  and  her  outlay  on  the  luxuries 
sJways  dear  to  her,  Josephine  had  no  dif&culty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  sums  which  she  managed  to  raise  from  various 
sources.     But  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  entirely  wasted 
her  time,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  social  ac- 
quaintances   which   she   made.     They    were   decidedly 
useful,  if  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  character  de- 
ffir    sirable.     It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1794  that  she  became 
Hfe  intimate  with  the  lady  known  as  Mme.  Tallien.     The 
^■fformer  Teresia  Cabarrus  was  twelve  years  Josephine's 
^Hpjunior  and  her  superior  in  beauty,  but  had  many  points 
^Bof  likeness  to  her,  both  being  elegant  women,  fond  of 
^™^ luxury  and  reckless  in  expenditure,  not  too  brilliant  in 
intellect,  nor  at  all  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  kept  themselves  afloat  in  the  very  troubled  seas  of 
the  Revolution.     Teresia  was  not  a  native  of  France  any 
more   than    Josephine.     Born    at    Saragossa,    she   had 
divided  her  childhood  between  Madrid  and  Carabanchel 
(afterwards  the  home  of  the  Countess  of  Montijo  and  her 
daughter,  the  Empress  Eugenie),   and  had  gone  to  Paris 
to  finish  her  education.     The  old  Marquis  de  Fontenay 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  married  her,  but  the 
Revolution  had  torn  her  from  him,  and  only  her  fascina- 
tion of  Tallien  had  saved  her  life.     She  was  not  contented 
with  being  only  Mme.  Tallien,  and  rumour  credited  her 
with  many  liaisons  beside  that  with  Barras.     One  of  her 
friends  was  Perregaux,  at  whose  house  the  Comte  de 
Gervinus  records  meeting  her  in  June  1795,  the  other 
guests  including  Tallien,  Mme.  de  Beauharnais,  and  a 
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number  of  financial  people  whom  it  was  doubtless  a 
great  advantage  for  those  whose  expenditure  exceeded 
their  incomes  to  know. 

The  acquaintance  with  Mme.  Tallien  was  of  immense 
service  to  Josephine.  Mme.  Tallien  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  jealousy,  for  she  not  only 
allowed  Tallien  to  interest  himself  in  the  restitution 
to  Josephine  of  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais's  property, 
but  also  introduced  her  to  Barras,  President  of  the 
Convention  and  member  both  of  the  Committee  of 
Five  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  At  what 
date  the  introduction  took  place  is  uncertain,  but  they 
were  intimate  in  the  middle  of  1795.  In  August 
Josephine  gave  up  her  home  in  the  rue  de  rUniversit6 
and  hired  a  mansion  in  the  rue  Chantereine  at  an 
annual  rental  of  10,000  francs  in  paper-money.  No.  6 
rue  Chantereine,  the  property  of  JuUe  Carreau,  wife  of 
Talma,  was  not  a  large  house,  but  it  had  a  stable  and 
a  small  garden  attached  to  it  and  required  three  or 
four  servants  to  look  after  it.  More  furniture  was  also 
necessary  and  Josephine  never  furnished  on  a  humble 
scale.  If  she  had  not  already  been  heavily  in  debt, 
we  might  suppose  that  she  used  the  money  which  she 
borrowed  from  her  aunt  in  July  to  rent  and  furnish 
her  new  house.  But  this  money  was  wanted  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  at  the  same  time  she  decided  to  send  Hortense 
to  school  with  the  fashionable  Mme.  Campan  at  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  and  Eugene  to  the  neighbouring  College 
Irlandais.  Thus  she  was  involving  herself  in  large 
additional  expenditure  (and  part  of  it  at  least  cash 
expenditure)  at  a  time  when  her  personal  resources 
were  particularly  scanty.  Everyone  believed  her  to 
be  getting  the  money  from  Barras  ;  and  there  appears 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  so. 

Barras  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  north  just 
before  Josephine  took  her  new  house,  and  was  already 
master  of  affairs  in  Paris,  though  he  did  not  actually 
become  a  Director  until  November  i.  In  the  absence 
of  abler  men,  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  seize  for  a 
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time  the  place  which  was  waiting  for  some  one 
to  take  it.  He  had  just  the  character  to  which  the 
moment  offered  its  opportunity.  He  was  at  least 
resolute  and  not  destitute  of  personal  bravery,  as  he 
had  proved  in  his  early  career  in  India  and  at  Toulon. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  good  address  and  good  looks. 
That  he  was  unscrupulous  did  not  mark  him  ofi  from 
his  contemporaries.  Among  men  he  drew  the  line 
against  no  one,  whatever  his  record  or  his  reputation, 
so  long  as  he  promised  to  be  of  service.  Among  women 
he  would  associate  only  with  the  well  bred  and  elegant 
— and,  naturally,  the  beautiful  and  yielding.  The 
Revolution  provided  him  with  both  needy  men  ready 
to  do  his  bidding  and  reduced  ladies  willing  to  gratify 
his  desires.  He  rewarded  both  not  so  much  by  direct 
payment  as  by  helping  them  to  pay  themselves  through 
the  introductions  which  he  was  able  to  give  them. 
Liking  so  well  the  accompaniments  of  power,  the 
pomp  and  the  luxury,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  his 
creatures  should  share  them.  This  was  the  extent 
to  which  generosity  was  developed  in  a  character 
incapable  of  true  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  others. 
Really  estimable  traits  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
Barras.  His  Memoirs  show  him  entirely  detestable, 
a  self-satisfied,  slanderous,  lying  libertine,  flourishing 
in  corruption. 

The  relations  between  Barras  and  Josephine  were 
perfectly  open,  though  hardly  such  a  notorious  scandal 
as  her  enemies  make  out.  Still  it  was  unfashionable 
to  conceal  intrigues  of  the  kind,  especially  in  private 
life.  Josephine  still  had  a  house  at  Croissy  in  the 
summer  of  1795,  the  rent  of  which  Barras  claims  that 
he  paid  for  her.  Her  entertainment  of  her  lover 
there  is  recorded  by  the  Chancelier  Pasquier  in  his 
"  Histoire  de  mon  Temps."  Pasquier,  too,  had  a 
summer  residence  at  Croissy. 

"  We  had  as  a  neighbour  Mme.  de  Beauhamais," 
he  writes.  "  Her  house  was  next  ours.  She  came 
there  but  seldom,  once  a  week,  to  receive  Barras,  with 
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the  numerous  company  which  he  brought  in  his  train. 
From  morning  onward  we  used  to  see  baskets  of  provi- 
sions arriving.  Then  mounted  poUce  began  to  pass 
along  the  road  from  Nanterre  to  Croissy,  for  the  young 
Director*  most  often  came  on  horseback.  Mme. 
Beauhamais'  house,  as  is  usually  the  custom  among 
Creoles,  had  a  certain  ostentatious  luxury,  while  in 
the  midst  of  superfluities  the  greatest  necessaries  would 
be  wanting.  Fowl,  game,  rare  fruits  were  piled  up 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  the  period  of  the  utmost  scarcity, 
and  at  the  same  time  dishes,  glasses,  and  plates  were 
lacking,  which  they  would  come  to  borrow  from  our 
humble  household." 

Barras  himself  took  a  country  house  at  Chaillot. 
That  Josephine  presided  here  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  a  note  of  invitation  to  dinner  there  in  her  name, 
mentioning  that  citizens  Barras  and  Tallien  would 
be  present.  This  note  is  dated  the  24  pluviSse  an  IV. 
(February  13,  1796) — less  than  a  month  before 
Josephine's  marriage  to  Napoleon. 

The  most  frequent,  if  less  intimate,  meetings,  how- 
ever, between  Barras  and  Josephine  were  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg after  Barras 's  rise  to  the  post  of  Director.  The 
Luxembourg,  recently  changed  from  a  palace  to  a 
prison,  became  again  the  palatial  home  of  the  Directory, 
though  when  it  was  first  reoccupied  there  was  not  a 
single  piece  of  furniture  in  the  building,  and  the 
Directors  were  obliged  to  borrow  a  table  from  the  hall- 
porter,  on  which  to  write  their  message  to  the  Councils. 
A  kind  of  Court  began  rapidly  to  gather  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Barras  being,  if  not  the  king,  at  least  the  leader 
of  fashion,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  by  Carnot, 
who  alone  of  the  other  Directors  had  any  social  preten- 
sions. Paris  had  altered  greatly  after  the  end  of  the 
Terror,  and  the  Luxembourg  now  set  the  example 
for  Paris.  In  the  words  of  A.  V.  Arnault,  "  gallantry 
had  come  back,  and  Woman,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  her  empire  under  the  Convention,  began  to  resume 

•  Pasqmer  is  premature  in  his  bestowal  of  this  title. 
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her  sway  once  more."  Woman  was  especially  prominent 
at  the  salons  of  Barras,  where  were  to  be  seen  among 
others  Mme.  Tallien,  Mme.  Recamier,  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon,  and  Josephine.  The  assemblies  also 
gathered  together  a  most  motley  crowd  of  late  Terrorists, 
ex-aristocrats,  incroyables ,  Jacobins,  and  even  returning 
Smtgres,  all  mixed  up  together  like  the  guests  at  a 
fancy-dress  ball.  Every  one  seemed  anxious  to  forget 
everything  except  pleasure,  of  which  there  was  certainly 
much  owing  to  Paris.  No  time  was  lost  in  making 
up  the  arrears,  and  the  round  of  unrestrained  gaieties 
was  unbroken  by  any  consideration  of  the  general 
scarcity. 

In  such  an  environment  Josephine,  now  at  thirty- 
two  developed  into  a  fascinating  woman  of  the  world, 
very  difierent  from  the  awkward  colonial  girl  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  who  had  wearied  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
hamais,  found  no  difficulty  in  living  a  life  of  luxurious 
debt,  helped  by  the  friendship  of  the  head  of  the 
Directory,  Aubenas,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  see, 
rejects  all  stories  of  her  share  in  the  assemblies  and 
fetes  which  charmed  and  scandalised  Paris  after  the 
Terror,  and  says  that  she  is  made  to  take  part  in  them 
on  the  strength  of  apocryphal  letters,  unsupported 
by  any  serious  and  impartial  contemporary  witness. 
Previously  to  her  meeting  with  Bonaparte  he  makes 
her  pass  a  whole  year  in  mourning  for  her  husband. 
Unfortunatel)'-,  Aubenas  is  unconvincing.  So  far  from 
spending  her  time  in  mourning  for  the  late  Vicomte, 
f  Josephine  sought  consolation  only  too  soon.  This 
must  be  allowed,  even  if  we  credit  her  with  no  other 
lover  than  Barras  ;  nothing  can  explain  Barras  away, 
and  her  misfortune  in  knowing  him,  though  it  doubt- 
less appeared  to  her  at  the  time  a  piece  of  excellent 
fortune,  must  leave  a  permanent  stain  on  her  record. 
In  his  later  venom  (caused,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
fact  that  she  became  Napoleon's  wife,  for  no  personal 
grievance  against  her  can  be  found),  Barras  bespatters 
her  without  compunction.     We  have  already  seen  some 
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of  his  remarks  about  Josephine.  In  the  same  chapter 
of  his  Memoirs  he  compares  in  his  gallant  fashion 
the  women  with  whom  he  engaged  in  intrigues  and 
says  : 

"  I  must  point  out  a  distinction  which  the  acquaint- 
ances of  Mme.  TalUen  and  Mme.  Beauharnais  agreed 
in  making  between  them,  namely  that  the  liaisons  of 
Mme.  Tallien  were  for  her  genuine  pleasure.  ...  As 
for  Mme.  Beauharnais,  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
her  relations  even  with  the  men  whom  she  most 
appreciated  were  not  as  generous  as  those  of  Mme. 
Tallien.  Even  though  the  physical  motive  appeared 
to  be  with  Mme.  Beauharnais  the  origin  of  her  relations, 
her  libertinism  sprang  merely  from  the  mind,  while 
her  heart  played  no  part  in  the  pleasure  of  her  body  : 
in  a  word,  never  loving  save  from  motives  of  interest, 
the  licentious  Creole  never  lost  sight  of  business, 
although  those  possessing  her  might  fancy  she  WcLS 
conquered  by  them  and  was  giving  herself  freely." 

This  would  be  a  terrible  indictment,  were  it  not 
Barras  who  makes  it. 
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'From  the  autumn  of  1795  the  history  of  Josephine 
becomes  more  precise,  and  gossip,  so  difficult  to  estimate 
at  its  proper  worth,  gives  place  more  and  more  to  real 
evidence.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  that  now  at 
length  her  path  crosses  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age  and  the  twenty-sixth 
of  his.  It  was  time  indeed  that  the  widow  Beauharnais 
should  meet  some  one  able  to  take  her  fate  into  his 
hands  and  remove  her  from  the  life  of  disreputable 
luxury  to  which  her  levity  of  character  and  the  pressure 
of  her  debts  threatened  to  bind  her  fast. 

At  the  time  when  Josephine  first  saw  the  man  who 
was  to  make  her  an  Empress,  she  had  just  moved 
into  her  new  house  at  6  rue  Chantereine,  her  ability 
to  pay  the  rent  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  mistress,  or  one  of  the  mistresses,  of  the 
leading  man  in  France.  She  was  well  known  in  the 
foremost  society  of  the  day,  where  she  owed  her  intro- 
duction to  Barras  and  the  Talliens.  She  included  among 
her  friends  Mme.  Recamier ;  the  former  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon,  who  had  temporarily  resumed  her  maiden 
name  of  de  Navailles  ;  Mmes.  de  Kreny  and  de  Ch^teau- 
Renard,  as  well  as  others  of  less  respectable  reputation  ; 
and  among  men,  beside  the  revolutionary  leaders,  a 
number  of  the  old  nobility,  such  as  Caulaincourt,  Montes- 
quieu, Nivernais,  and  Segur,  formerly  French  Am- 
bassador to  Catherine  the  Great.     She  still  maintained 
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relations  with  the  older  members  of  her  own  family, 
and  she  kept  a  brave  front  toward  the  world  of  Paris, 
not  apt  to  be  over-censorious  as  to  a  woman's  means 
of  livelihood  in  those  days. 

The  date  and  circumstances  of  the  first  meeting 
of  Josephine  and  Napoleon  are  given  in  a  story  which 
has  become  famous — how  at  the  time  of  the  general 
disarmament  of  Paris,  consequent  on  the  hostile  attitude 
of  forty-three  out  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the 
city  toward  the  Convention's  decrees,  the  Government's 
agents  called  at  Josephine's  house  and  attempted  to 
remove  the  late  Vicomte's  sword  ;  how  they  were  resisted 
by  Eugene  and  agreed  to  let  him  appeal  to  the  general 
in  command  ;  how  Eugene  hastened  into  Bonaparte's 
presence ;  how  Bonaparte  was  touched  at  the  boy's 
request  and  allowed  him  to  keep  the  sword  ;  and  how 
Josephine  called  to  thank  the  General  next  day  and 
immediately  conquered  his  heart.  Barras,  who  dismisses 
the  story  of  the  sword  as  an  historiette  touchante  invented 
by  Napoleon,  says  that  no  arms  were  taken  from  the 
young  Beauharnais  or  from  his  mother's  house,  since 
she  belonged  to  "  our  party  ■'  ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
remarked  to  Eugene,  who  accompanied  his  mother 
to  the  Luxembourg  at  the  time  when  the  disarmament 
of  the  2  vendemiaire  was  proceeding  :  "  Your  house  is 
not  one  of  those  where  there  is  any  idea  of  taking  such 
a  step,  Eugdne.  Besides,  your  father's  sword  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  a  good  Republican."  Barras  adds  the 
characteristic  comment :  "  The  young  man  might  have 
been  touched  at  this  remembrance.  I  was,  most 
genuinely ;  Mme.  Beauharnais  probably  least  of  all, 
since  Alexandre's  widow  had  not  by  any  means  shown 
herself  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  citizen." 

Napoleon's  own  version  of  what  occurred  may  be 
seen  in  the  "  Memorial  de  Sainte-Helene  "  : 

"  It  was  during  his  command  at  Paris  that  Napoleon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lime,  de  Beauharnais.  The 
general  disarmament  of  the  sections  had  been  carried 
out.     There   appeared   at  headquarters   a  young   man 
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irom  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  came  to  beg  the 
commander-in-chief  to  return  to  him  the  sword  of  his 
father,  formerly  general  in  the  Republican  service. 
This  young  man  was  Eugdne  de  Beauharnais,  afterwards 
Viceroy  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  nature  of 
this  request  and  by  his  youthful  grace,  granted  his 
request.  Eugene  began  to  weep  at  the  sight  of  his 
father's  sword.  The  General  was  affected  and  showed 
him  so  much  kindness  that  Mme.  de  Beauharnais  felt 
obliged  to  call  next  day  to  express  her  gratitude.  Napo- 
leon hastened  the  return  her  visit.  Every  one  knows 
the  extreme  grace  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her 
sweet  and  attractive  manners.  The  acquaintance 
soon  became  intimate,  and  they  married  without  delay." 

The  account  which  Napoleon  gave  to  Barry  O'Meara 
is  practically  identical,  but  concludes  :  "I  felt  so  much 
affected  by  his  conduct  that  I  noticed  and  praised  him 
much.  A  few  days  afterwards  his  mother  came  to  return 
me  a  visit  of  thanks.  I  was  much  struck  with  her 
appearance,  and  still  more  with  her  esprit.  This  first 
impression  was  daily  strengthened,  and  marriage  was  not 
long  in  following." 

In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  Barras,  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  date  of  the  22  ven- 
dSmiaire  (October  14,  1795)  as  that  of  Josephine's 
introduction  to  Napoleon.  She  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  rue  Chantereine  house  twelve  days,  and  he  had 
made  his  mark  in  Paris  nine  days  earlier.  The  rising 
General  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  frequent  visitors.. 
There  are  no  records  of  the  first  hours  of  friendships 
but  Masson  in  his  "  Napoleon  et  les  Femmes,"  chapter 
iii.,  attempts  an  amusing  reconstruction  of  the  scene 
which  met  the  young  General's  eyes  when  he  entered 
the  rather  meagrely  furnished  abode  of  the  lady  wha 
was  so  soon  to  have  him  at  her  feet.  Evidences  of  former 
elegance  there  certainly  were,  but  many  things  were 
woefully  lacking.  Napoleon,  however,  did  not  come 
to  see  the  house  but  its  mistress,  and  with  her  he  found 
nothing  amiss.     He  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says 
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that  "  the  acquaintance  soon  became  intimate."  No 
further  proof  is  required  than  the  note  written  by 
Josephine  and  dated  the  6  hrumaire  (October  28),  four- 
teen days  after  the  first  meeting.  In  spite  of  its  brevity, 
this  note  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to 
the  opinion  which  Josephine  wished  Napoleon  to  have 
about  her  feelings  for  him.     She  wrote  : 

"  You  come  no  longer  to  see  a  friend  who  loves  you. 
You  have  altogether  deserted  her.  You  do  wrong,  for 
she  is  tenderly  attached  to  you.  Come  to-morrow, 
septidi,  to  lunch  with  me.  I  want  to  see  you  and  talk 
with  you  about  your  affairs.  Good-night,  my  friend, 
I  embrace  you. 

"  Veuve  Beauharnais.'* 

The  "  widow  Beauharnais  "  seems  to  have  had  no 
reason  to  reproach  her  friend  again  for  staying  away 
from  her.  Unfortunately  a  letter  from  him  to  her  is 
undated,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  precisely  the  pace  at 
which  their  intimacy  proceeded.  The  letter  seems  to 
belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  actual  liaison. 

"  I  awoke  full  of  you,"  Napoleon  wrote.  "  Your 
portrait  and  the  intoxicating  evening  yesterday  left 
no  rest  for  my  senses.  Sweet  and  incomparable  Jose- 
phine, what  strange  effect  do  you  produce  on  my  heart  ? 
Are  you  angry,  do  I  see  you  sad,  are  you  troubled  .  .  . 
my  spirit  is  crushed  with  grief  and  there  is  no  rest  for 
your  friend.  But  is  there  any  more  for  me  when  I 
abandon  myself  to  the  profound  emotion  which  over- 
whelms me  and  drink  in  from  your  lips  and  your  heart 
a  fire  which  devours  me  ?  It  was  this  night  that  I 
discovered  how  different  are  your  portrait  and  you. 
You  are  going  at  mid-day.  I  shall  see  you  in  three 
hours'  time.  In  the  meantime,  mio  dolce  amor,  a 
million  kisses  ;  but  do  not  give  any  to  me,  for  yours 
devour  my  blood." 

It  looks  as  if  the  reference  in  the  words  "  you  are 
going  at  mid-day,"  may  be  to  Josephine's  visit  to  Ham- 
burg mentioned  in  Chapter  VI.,  in  which  case  Napoleon's 
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letter  was  written  at  some  time  between  Josephine's 
note  of  the  6  hrumaire  and  her  departure  to  Hamburg. 

From  the  above  letters  it  is  clear  that  love  was  very 
early  mentioned  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.* 
When  they  first  spoke  of  marriage  is  less  certain. 
Bourrienne  cannot  be  considered  a  very  trustworthy 
witness.  His  account  of  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  heard  of  Josephine  is  that  some  time  after  vendemiaire 
(when  he  joined  Napoleon  in  Paris)  he  and  Napoleon 
were  dining  at  a  restaurant,  when  the  General  pointed 
out  to  him  a  young  lady  sitting  nearly  opposite  them. 
What  did  he  think  of  her  ?  asked  Napoleon.  Bour- 
rienne's  answer  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  proceeded 
to  talk  much  about  her  and  her  family  and  her  amiable 
qualities.  He  would  probably  marry  her,  he  said, 
being  convinced  that  the  union  would  make  him  happy. 

Another  letter  written  by  Napoleon,  also  unhappily 
undated,  except  by  the  hour  "  9  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
brings  the  idea  of  marriage  nearer,  though  the  word 
is  not  mentioned  : 

"  I  left  you  carrying  with  me  a  painful  feeling.  I 
went  to  bed  in  great  anger.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
esteem  due  to  my  character  ought  to  remove  from  your 
mind  the  last  thought  which  influenced  you  yesterday 
night.  If  it  held  sway  over  your  heart,  you  would 
be  most  unjust,  madame,  and  I  most  unhappy.  So 
you  thought  that  I  did  not  love  you  for  yourself  1  !  I 
For  what,  then  ?  Ah,  madame,  how  greatly  I  must 
have  changed  !  Could  so  base  a  feeling  be  born  in  so 
pure  a  heart  ?  I  am  still  astonished  at  it,  but  less  so 
than  at  the  feeling  which,  when  I  awoke,  cast  me  at 
your  feet,  without  any  malice  against  you  or  any  power 
of  will.  .  .  .  But  you,  mio  dolce  amor,  have  you  slept 
well  ?  Have  you  thought  even  twice  of  me  ?  I  give 
you  three  kisses  :  one  on  your  heart,  one  on  your 
mouth,  and  one  on  your  eyes.'* 

The  exclamation  "  So  you  thought  that  I  did  not 

*  The  first  mention  of  the  name  of  Josephine,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  undated 
letter  from  Napoleon.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  it  to  her.  The 
Bonapartes  were  fond  of  altering  names  at  their  caprice. 
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love  you  for  yourself  "  leaves  one  curious  about  the 
scene  of  the  night  before  Napoleon's  letter.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  Josephine  can  have  reproached 
Napoleon  deriously  with  loving  her  for  her  money,  for 
the  supposed  twenty-five  thousand  livres  which  she 
claimed  as  her  income,  but  which  were  assuredly  not 
substantial  enough  to  meet  her  already'-  vast  liabilities. 
Her  perpetual  financial  embarrassment  could  scarcely 
be  so  well  concealed  from  him  that  he  could  be  accused 
of  having  imagined  her  desirable  on  account  of  her 
wealth.  It  is  conceivable  that  she  may  have  charged 
him  with  wishing  to  marry  her  through  ambition, 
since  this  was  a  motive  to  which  he  gave  som.e  colour 
himself.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  just  referred  to  in 
Bourrienne's  Memoirs,  the  writer  says  :  "I  gathered 
from  his  conversation  that  his  union  with  the  young 
widow  would  probably  aid  him  in  attaining  the  objects 
of  his  ambition.  His  ever-growing  intimacy  with  her 
whom  he  loved  brought  him  in  contact  wth  the  most 
influential  people  of  the  day  and  made  it  easier  for  him 
to  get  his  pretensions  recognised."  Napoleon  may 
have  talked  thus  to  Bourrienne  in  order  to  disguise  the 
warmth  of  his  passion  for  Josephine  ;  but  others  also 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  imputed  to  him  a  mingling 
of  ambition  with  his  love. 

In  connection  with  the  possibility  of  Josephine's 
monetary  difficulties  being  kept  from  Napoleon,  another 
question  suggests  itself.  How  could  he  be  ignorant 
of  her  relations  with  B  arras  ?  Masson  seems  to  think 
that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  them  and  adduces  the 
story  told  by  Barras  himself.  One  day  Josephine  was 
being  escorted  home  from  the  Luxembourg  by  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Director  when  she  found  Napoleon 
waiting  for  her.  She  made  a  tearful  attempt  at  an 
explanation,  telling  him  that  Barras  had  previously 
made  love  to  her,  had  taken  up  Mme.  Tallien  with  the 
idea  of  rousing  her  jealousy,  had  offered  to  abandon 
Mme.  Tallien  for  her,  and  finally  had  made  an  attempt 
on  her  that  very  day,  whereon  she  had  fainted.     Napo- 
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leon  was  for  going  at  once  to  demand  satisfaction 
from  the  Director,  but  Josephine  began  to  excuse  him, 
saying,  "  His  manners  are  rather  rough,  but  he  is  very 
kind  and  useful ;    a  friend  and  nothing  more." 

This  tale  resembles  many  in  the  Memoirs  of  Barras  : 
the  malice  is  obvious,  but  not  the  truth,  and  it  proves 
nothing.  Napoleon's  infatuation  for  Josephine,  how- 
ever, was  so  great — as  his  letters  before  and  after  his 
marriage  show — that  it  is  permissible  to  credit  his  blind- 
ness to  the  scandal  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal 
from  ordinary  eyes. 

Whatever  the  trouble  which  inspired  the  letter  of 
"  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  it  caused  no  break  in  the 
relations  between  Josephine  and  her  lover.  He  was 
swept  along  in  her  train  through  the  society  which 
frequented  the  Luxembourg  and  the  houses  of  Mme. 
Tallien  and  other  stars  of  the  period — a  society  of  re- 
viving courtesy  in  which  the  brusque-mannered  Corsican 
must  have  felt  himself  strangely  out  of  place.  Dearer 
than  his  association  with  her  in  the  circles  of  the  Direc- 
tory were  his  visits  to  the  rue  Chantereine,  when  her 
"  extreme  grace  and  sweet  and  attractive  manners  '* 
might  be  displayed  for  him  alone.  The  end  was  not 
long  in  coming,  and  to  the  outside  world  it  may  well 
have  seemed  sudden.  On  February  13,  1796,  Josephine 
was  inviting  guests  to  a  dinner  over  which  she  presided 
in  Barras 's  house  in  the  rue  Basse-Saint-Pierre,  Chaillot. 
On  February  24  she  agreed  to  marry  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. On  the  night  of  March  9  he  knocked  up  the 
mayor,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed,  in  his  quarters 
in  the  second  arrondissement  of  Paris ;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  the  marriage  was  performed.  The  ceremony 
was  purely  civil,  and  no  members  of  either  family  were 
present.  Josephine's  witnesses  were  her  lawyer  Calme- 
let  and  Tallien  ;  Napoleon's  Barras  and  the  youthful 
Captain  Lemarrus,  the  aide-de-camp  who  had  first 
brought  Eugene  Beauharnais  to  his  general.  As  has 
already  been  seen,  in  order  to  bring  their  ages  closer 
together,   the  bride  in  signing  the  register  took  four 
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years  from  her  thirty-two  while  the  groom  added  a 
year  and  a  half  to  his  twenty-five. 

There  is  very  little  to  give  a  clue  to  Josephine's 
true  feelings  toward  the  man  she  was  marrying.  There 
is  one  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  some 
woman  friend  ;  Aubenas  rejects  it  on  account  of  its 
style,  but  admits  that  its  sentiments  are  such  as  might 
be  expected.     It  contains  the  following  passage  : 

"  You  have  seen  General  Bonaparte  at  my  house. 
It  is  he  who  desires  to  be  a  father  to  the  orphan  children 
of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  and  a  husband  to  his 
widow.  '  Do  you  love  him  ?  '  will  be  your  question. 
Well — no  !  '  You  have  an  antipathy  to  him,  then  ?  ' 
No  :  but  I  am  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness  which  dis- 
pleases me  and  is  considered  by  the  devotee  the  worst 
state  of  all  in  matters  of  religion." 

Then  there  is  a  record  kept  by  Segur  of  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  her  in  1804,  when  he  told  her  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  first  persuaded  himself,  an  old 
Royalist,  to  enter  the  First  Consular  household.  Jose- 
phine confided  in  return  "  her  inner  struggles  and  long 
irepugnances  at  the  end  of  1795,  in  spite  of  her  in- 
clination for  Bonaparte,  before  she- could  make  up  her 
mind  to  marry  one  whom  she  herself  called  '  General 
Vendemiaire.'  " 

In  view  of  Josephine's  genuinely  Royalist  sym- 
pathies (however  much  disguised  in  her  sans-culotterie 
of  1794),  there  is  nothing  blameworthy  in  the  scruples 
which  she  confessed  to  Segur.  But  the  letter  quoted 
above,  if  genuine,  shows  her  in  a  much  less  favourable 
light.  It  can  scarcely  surprise  us,  seeing  how  she  acted 
after  his  departure  for  Italy.  But  it  certainly  shows 
that  she  did  not  "  love  for  himself  "  the  man  against 
whom  she  had  unjustly  brought  a  complaint  of  similar 
interestedness.  Although  the  strength  of  his  passion 
no  doubt  influenced  her,  she  cannot  escape  the  suspicion 
of  accepting  him  because  he  was  twenty-five  and  had 
already  a  great  future  prophesied  ;  while  she  was  thirty- 
two,  was  beginning  to  fade,  had  large  debts  and  two 
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children,  and  her  prospects  of  a  good  marriage  were 
scanty  if  she  refused  the  love-blinded  Corsican. 

For  the  most  part  her  family  and  friends  approved 
of  the  match  or  offered  no  opposition  to  it.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  ex-aristocrats  looked  doubtfully  on  "  General 
Vendemiaire."  But  others  knew  of  the  General's  ex- 
pectations. Her  aunt,  Mme.  Renaudin,  and  the  old 
Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  who  were  themselves  getting 
married  after  thirty-eight  years'  acquaintance,  favoured 
the  second  marriage  of  her  whom  they  had  seen  to  suffer 
so  much  in  her  first.  The  Beauharnais  children,  perhaps, 
were  less  inclined  than  any  to  be  friendly,  especially 
Hortense.  She  first  met  her  mother's  lover  at  the 
dinner  at  the  Luxembourg  in  January  1796,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  King's  death.  Although  not  yet 
fourteen,  she  was  among  the  guests  on  the  strength  of 
her  mother's  acquaintance  with  Barras  and  his  fellow 
Directors.  Among  the  others  present  were  the  Talliens 
and  Bonaparte.  Hortense  sat  between  her  mother 
and  the  General,  who  talked  vivaciously  all  the  time 
to  Josephine,  leaning  forward  across  the  child  and 
causing  her  to  draw  back.  "  He  spoke  with  ardour 
and  seemed  to  take  sole  notice  of  my  mother,"  says 
Hortense,  recalHng  the  scene.  Her  first  impressions 
of  her  step-father  were  certainly  not  agreeable,  and 
Mme.  Campan  records  that,  when  the  news  reached  her 
later  that  her  mother  was  to  become  Mme.  Bonaparte, 
she  wept.  Both  she  and  Eugene  were  proud  of  their 
father's  name  and  had  not  been  allowed  by  Josephine 
to  realise  how  worthless  a  man  he  had  been.  They 
therefore  resented  the  second  marriage,  much  as  Napo- 
leon strove  to  show  that  he  loved  the  children  of  his 
Josephine.  Eugene  appears  to  have  conquered  his 
early  feelings  towards  Napoleon  first,  while  in  Hortense 
a  degree  of  fear  persisted  longer. 

One  person  in  Josephine's  circle  exhibited  a  suspicion 
of  her  future  husband  which  was  pardonable,  perhaps 
even  praiseworthy  on  professional  grounds  ;  namely, 
her  notary  Raguideau.     Meneval's  version  of  the  story. 
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doubtless  taken  from  the  mouths  of  Josephine  and 
Napoleon,  seems  preferable  to  others.  A  few  days 
before  the  wedding  Josephine  sent  for  Raguideau,  who 
arrived  in  the  morning,  while  she  was  still  in  bed.  She 
had  been  holding  a  levee,  however,  and  there  were  some 
people  in  the  room,  all  of  whom  retired  except  one 
young  man,  who  went  and  stood  in  a  window-recess, 
where  the  notary  did  not  see  him.  Josephine  explained 
her  wishes  about  the  marriage-contract  and  then 
asked  him  what  people  were  saying.  Raguideau  told 
her  that  the  idea  of  her  marriage  with  so  young  a  man, 
with  a  career  to  make,  amid  the  dangers  of  war,  was  not 
altogether  welcomed.  He  stated  that  this  was  his 
opinion  too,  and  that,  while  the  General  was  no  doubt 
estimable,  he  had  "  nothing  but  his  cloak  and  his  sword." 
Josephine  thanked  him  and  then  called  with  a  laugh  to 
the  young  man  in  the  window,  who  was  of  course 
Napoleon.  "  General,"  she  asked,  "  have  you  heard 
what  M.  Raguideau  has  just  been  saying  ?  "  "  Yes, 
he  has  spoken  like  an  honourable  man.  I  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  look  after  our  affairs,  for  he  has 
inclined  me  to  put  my  trust  in  him."  This  speech 
rather  disconcerted  Raguideau,  who  had  been  ignorant 
of  his  audience.  But  he  did  not  suffer  for  his  advice, 
being  rewarded  later  by  the  Emperor  with  a  subordinate 
post  in  the  Government. 

Meneval,  after  telling  the  story,  scouts  the  addition 
to  it  which  it  has  pleased  others  to  make,  how  that 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation  Napoleon  summoned 
Raguideau  to  him  and,  showing  him  his  mantle  and 
the  sword  whose  hilt  was  adorned  ^vith  the  celebrated 
Regent  diamond,  said  :  "  Raguideau,  here  is  my  cloak 
and  here  my  sword  !  " 

If  Raguideau  actually  mentioned  the  cape  and 
sword,  he  was  singularly  near  the  truth,  for  in  the 
marriage-contract  the  husband  "  declares  that  he  owns 
neither  lands  nor  goods  beyond  his  personal  wardrobe 
and  his  military  accoutrements." 

There  might  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  Bonapaxte- 
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Beauharnais  wedding  on  the  side  of  the  bride's  friends  ; 
but  it  was  very  different  on  the  side  of  the  bridegroom's. 
But  Napoleon  forestalled  all  opposition  by  keeping  his 
family  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  did  not  ask  his  mother's 
consent  nor  write  to  his  elder  brother  Joseph.  He 
hurried  Lucien  off  to  join  the  Army  of  the  North  and 
even  found  an  excuse  for  sending  Louis  out  of  Paris. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  win  over  the 
Bonaparte  clan  before  his  marriage,  but,  like  all  lovers, 
he  trusted  in  being  able  to  do  so  afterwards,  aided  by 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  lady  of  his  choice.  He  had 
little  time  at  his  disposal  for  their  conversion  after  March 
9,  but  with  that  marvellous  power  which  h^  always 
shov/ed  of  conducting  his  private  affairs  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  arduous  public  duties,  he  took  the  first 
steps  before  he  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

This  command  in  Italy,  which  took  the  newly  married 
General  from  Paris  two  days  after  his  wedding,  was, 
according  to  some  of  his  enemies,  the  bait  which  made 
Josephine  so  attractive  to  him.  She  could  influence 
Barras  ;  and  was  not  Barras  a  large  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Perhaps  Josephine  herself  believed  the  story, 
though  it  made  Napoleon's  tribute  to  her  personal 
fascinations  less  great ;  at  any  rate,  when  it  was  revived 
after  Napoleon's  return  from  Italy,  she  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  In  the  alleged  letter  of  Josephine 
to  a  woman  friend,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
the  words  occur  : 

,  "  Barras  says  that  if  I  marry  the  General  he  will 
get  him  the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Yes- 
terday Bonaparte,  speaking  to  me  of  this  favour,  which 
already  causes  murmurs  among  his  brother  officers, 
although  it  is  not  yet  granted,  saM  :  '  Do  they  think 
that  I  have  need  of  protection  in  order  to  make  my 
way  ?  They  will  all  be  only  too  glad  for  me  to  give 
them  my  protection.  My  sword  is  at  my  side,  and 
with  it  I  shall  go  far.'  " 

The  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  makes 
it  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  it.     Barras 
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himself  was  anxious  to  have  the  story  believed,  since  it 
brought  him  credit  for  perspicacity  with  regard  to 
Napoleon's  genius,  while  at  the  same  time  it  redounded 
little  to  the  credit  of  either  Napoleon  or  Josephine. 
Barras's  claim,  however,  is  entirely  denied  by  his 
colleague  Camot ;  and  between  Camot  and  Barras 
there  is  no  doubt  who  is  the  more  trustworthy. 

Of  course  Barras  was  in  a  position  to  give  early 
information  to  Josephine  of  the  promotion  which  he 
pretended  to  have  secured  for  her  lover.  On  February 
21,  1796,  he  congratulated  her  at  the  Luxembourg  on 
General  Bonaparte's  nomination,  which  was  to  be 
made  next  day.  Two  days  later  she  and  Napoleon  were 
engaged,  and  in  another  thirteen  they  were  married, 
with  Barras  prominent  among  the  witnesses. 

The  honeymoon,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  lasted  two 
days,  during  part  of  which,  the  legend  goes.  Napoleon 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  with  his  maps, 
calling  out  through  the  locked  door  that  love  must  be 
adjourned  until  after  victory.  On  March  11  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Letoumeur,  President  of  the  Directory  : 

"  I  have  requested  citizen  Barras  to  inform  the 
Executive  Directory  of  my  marriage  with  the  citizeness 
Tascher  Beauhamais.  The  trust  in  me  which  the 
Directory  has  shown  in  all  matters  makes  it  my  duty 
to  inform  it  of  all  my  actions.  This  is  a  new  bond  to 
unite  me  to  my  country.  It  is  one  pledge  the  more  of 
my  firm  resolve  to  look  for  no  safety  except  in  the 
Republic." 

Having  written  thus.  Napoleon  bade  good-bye  to  his 
wife  and  started  for  the  south.  According  to  Barras, 
he  had  the  simplicity  to  commend  her  to  his  care.  If 
this  be  true,  no  further  proof  can  be  wanted  of  Napoleon's 
ignorance,  astonishing  though  it  may  seem,  of  the 
relation  in  which  Josephine  had  stood  to  the  Director. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

FROM    THE    RUE    CHANTEREINE    TO    ITALY 

From  the  point  of  Napoleon's  departure  for  Italy, 
Josephine  began  to  receive  a  series  of  the  most  remark- 
able love-letters  ever  penned.  Mme.  de  Remusat  says 
in  her  Memoirs  that  these  letters  "  furnished  a  piquant 
contrast  to  the  elegant  and  studied  grace  of  those  from 
M.  de  Beauhamais."  Any  one  who  has  read  the 
examples  of  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais 's  epistolatory 
style  quoted  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  will 
agree  with  Mme.  de  Remusat  about  the  piquancy  of 
the  contrast,  but  will  probably  have  a  different  opinion 
as  to  the  appropriate  description  of  the  Vicomte's  letters 
to  his  wife. 

Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  beginning  his  correspondence. 
After  leaving  Paris  he  stopped  first  at  Chdtillon  on  the 
Seine,  the  home  of  the  father  of  Marmont,  one  of  his 
friends  at  Brienne.  From  here  he  sent  Josephine  a 
power  of  attorney  to  handle  some  moneys  coming  in  to 
him.  Continuing  his  journey,  he  wrote  from  Chan- 
ceaux  on  March  14,  telling  her  what  he  had  done  at 
Chatillon.     He  went  on  : 

"  Every  moment  separates  me  further  from  you, 
my  adorable  one,  and  every  moment  I  find  in  myself 
less  strength  to  bear  the  separation.  You  are  the 
constant  object  of  my  thoughts ;  my  imagination 
exhausts  itself  in  guessing  what  you  are  doing.  If  1  see 
you  sad,  my  heart  is  torn  and  my  grief  increases.  If 
you  are  gay  and  playful  with  your  friends,  I  reproach 
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you  for  forgetting  so  soon  the  painful  separation  of 
three  days  ago.  So  you  are  frivolous,  and  therefore 
you  are  stirred  by  no  deep  feeling  !  As  you  see,  I  am 
not  easy  to  content.  .  .  .  Ah,  do  not  be  gay,  be  a  little 
melancholy,  and  above  all  may  your  soul  be  as  free 
from  trouble  as  your  body  from  sickness  !  You  know 
what  the  good  Ossian  says  about  this. 

"  Write  to  me,  my  loving  friend,  and  write  a  really 
long  letter,  and  receive  the  thousand  and  one  kisses  of 
a  most  tender  and  true  love." 

This  letter,  whose  passion  makes  it  at  times  in- 
coherent, the  young  bridegroom  addressed  by  a  most 
curious  error  to  "  The  Citizeness  Beauharnais,  6  rue 
Chantereine  !  "  Could  anything  more  clearly  betray 
his  agitation  of"  mind  ?  But  his  actions  were  calm  and 
sensible  enough,  and  he  found  time,  amid  all  the  pre- 
parations for  taking  up  his  command,  to  approach  the 
leading  members  of  his  family  on  behalf  of  his  wife. 
He  made  a  stay  of  two  days  at  Marseilles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  his  mother,  who  was  still  living  there 
with  her  daughters,  and  the  fruit  of  this  visit  was  a 
letter  from  Mme.  Letizia  Bonaparte  to  her  daughter-in- 
law.  It  was  March  23  when  Napoleon  left  Marseilles, 
and  his  mother  did  not  write  her  letter  until  nine  days 
later,  when  she  had  already,  it  seems,  received  a  com- 
m.unication  from  Josephine.  As  she  was  a  bad  French 
scholar  and  could  scarcely  write  more  than  her  own 
name,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  the  document  drafted 
for  her  by  Joseph  at  Genoa.  The  letter,  so  formal  in  its 
tone,  was  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  Josephine  with  a 
great  idea  of  the  writer's  anxiety  to  welcome  her  into 
her  family.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  1  have  received  your  letter,  madame,  which  could 
but  increase  the  estimate  which  I  had  formed  of  you. 
My  son  had  informed  me  of  his  happy  marriage,  and 
from  that  moment  you  had  not  only  my  esteem  but 
my  approval.  To  my  happiness  there  is  only  lacking 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you.     Be  sure  that  I  feel  for 
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you  all  a  mother's  tenderness  and  that  I  cherish  you 
equally  with  my  own  children.  My  son  gave  me  to 
hope,  and  your  letter  confirms  this,  that  you  would  pass 
through  Marseilles  on  your  way  to  join  him.  I  rejoice, 
madame,  at  the  pleasure  which  your  stay  here  will  give 
me.  My  daughters  join  me  in  anticipating  the  happy 
moment  of  your  journey.  Meanwhile,  be  persuaded 
that  my  children,  following  my  example,  promise  you 
the  same  friendship  and  tenderness  as  they  have  for 
their  brother.  Believe,  madame,  in  the  attachment 
and  afiection  of 

"  Letizia  Buonapartb  M±re.'' 

The  letter  from  Josephine  to  which  this  was  an 
answer  is,  like  the  great  bulk  of  her  letters,  missing. 

Next  to  Mme.  Letizia,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  the 
most  important  among  Josephine's  new  relatives. 
His  first  letter  followed  a  few  days  after  his  mother's. 
In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  who  had  reached  Nice  on 
March  27,  had  requested  his  brother,  then  engaged  in 
commerce  at  Genoa,  to  meet  him  at  Albenga,  whence 
he  wrote  to  Josephine  that  Joseph  was  "  burning  with 
anxiety  to  meet  her."  Joseph's  own  letter  of  April  7 
was,  however,  not  very  ardent  in  its  language. 

"  Madame,"  he  wrote,  "  I  heard  with  the  keenest 
interest  of  your  marriage  with  my  brother.  The  friend- 
ship which  binds  me  to  him  does  not  allow  me  to  deny 
the  happiness  which  you  will  bring  him.  I  am  sure  of 
it  as  he  is,  from  the  idea  which  I  have  formed  of  you. 
Pray  believe  in  the  fraternal  sentiments  of  your 
brother-in-law." 

The  heads  of  the  Bonaparte  clan,  therefore,  had 
made  the  required  overtures  to  the  stranger  whom  its 
coming  leader  had  introduced  into  it.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  how  they  would  fulfil  their  promises  of  affection 
to  her  when  they  had  met  her  face  to  face.  At  the 
present  moment  the  only  members  of  the  family  who 
were  likely  to  know  anything  of  the  late  widow  Beau- 
harnais  were  the  three  younger  sons,  Lucien  and  Louis, 
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who  had  been  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  liaison, 
and  Jerome,  who  after  the  13  vendemiaire  had  been 
sent  to  the  school  where  Josephine  had  placed  Eugene. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  much  information  from  them  had 
reached  Letizia  and  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

Josephine  was  therefore  left  in  Paris,  after  two  days 
only  of  her  second  essay  in  married  life,  free  to  spend  her 
time  according  to  her  pleasure.  From  her  husband 
she  was  in  receipt  of  sufficient  money  to  maintain  her 
position  in  the  house  in  the  rue  Chantereine,  if  not  to 
cope  with  the  debts  of  which  Napoleon  probably  knew 
little  or  nothing  as  yet — the  debts  which  her  own 
alleged  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  livres,  coupled 
with  her  borrowings  from  Emmery  and  Marie  Lanoy, 
had  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet.  Her  two  children 
were  both  at  school  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  near 
Paris.  Eugdne  was  at  the  College  Irlandais,  which  had 
been  started  by  Patrick  MacDermot,  former  tutor  to 
Mme.  Campan's  son  ;  Hortense  at  Mme.  Campan's  own 
select  academy,  where  the  principal  educated  so  many 
future  princesses  and  ladies  of  title  in  the  manners  and 
accomplishments  of  the  old  regime. 

For  the  moment  the  new  Mme.  Bonaparte  had  no 
encumbrances,  and  she  was  not  slow  to  show  her  appre- 
ciation of  her  life  in  these  circumstances  and  her 
reluctance  to  quit  it.  She  moved  in  the  same  circles 
as  before  her  second  marriage,  with  the  added  advan- 
tage of  an  assured  rank  as  wife  of  the  commander  in 
Italy.  None  of  her  old  friends  were  cast  aside.  She 
and  Mme.  Tallien  were  inseparable.  So  they  are 
described  in  the  amusing  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Sexa- 
genaire "  by  A.  V.  Arnault,  who  returned  to  Paris 
from  Marseilles  in  April  1796,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  two  ladies  to  the  salon  of  Barras.  Arnault  had 
been  absent  from  the  capital  for  five  months  and  was 
much  astonished  by  the  changes  which  he  saw.  The 
gaiety  of  Paris  reminded  him  of  the  rejoicings  after  a 
funeral  in  some  countries.  "  Every  day  there  was  a 
fete.     The  public  gardens  were  never  empty.     Concert- 
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halls  and  ball-rooms,  like  the  play-houses,  were  too 
small  for  the  crowds  thirsting  for  the  pleasures  of  which 
they  had  been  so  long  deprived.'-  A  curious  feature  of 
the  times  was  the  "  Victim  Party,"  a  class  of  enter- 
tainment given  by  some  of  the  ex-nobles  to  celebrate 
the  losses  in  their  families  during  the  Terror,  at  which 
the  guests  appeared  with  their  hair  cut  short,  coiffes  d 
la  vi clime,  as  if  before  the  guillotine.  Still  more  remark- 
able were  other  extravagances  of  dress — and  undress — 
described  not  only  by  Arnault,  but  by  all  the  memoirists 
of  the  time.  Among  the  most  prominent  figures  was 
Mme.  Tallien,  who  did  not  scruple  to  appear  in  public 
in  the  costume  of  Diana,  with  a  short  tunic,  reaching  to 
her  knees  and  only  partly  covering  her  breasts,  and 
buskins  on  her  feet.  We  do  not  hear  of  Josephine  in 
such  attire,  but  she  affected  the  Greek  dress  which 
divided  popularity  with  other  eccentricities  of  the 
Directory  period,  and  helped  to  lend  such  an  air  of 
carnival  to  Paris  life. 

Arnault  gives  a  description  of  Josephine  as  she 
appeared  to  him  now,  which  is  the  more  interesting 
for  being  almost  the  only  portrait  of  her  at  the  epoch 
of  her  second  marriage.*  She  was  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  who  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Luxembourg,  he 
says,  but  she  was  certainly  the  most  amiable. 

"  Her  even  temper,  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition, 
the  kindness  which  animated  her  looks  and  was  ex- 
pressed not  merely  in  her  language,  but  in  the  very 
tone  of  her  voice  ;  her  natural  Creole  indolence,  which 
showed  itself  in  her  attitude  as  well  as  in  her  movements, 
and  which  she  did  not  entirely  lose  when  exerting  her- 
self to  render  a  service — all  this  gave  her  a  charm  which 
counterbalanced  the  vivid  beauty  of  her  two  rivals 
[Mme.  Tallien  and  Mme.  Recamier].  Although  she  had 
less  brilliance  and  freshness  than  the  other  two,  still, 

*  There  is  another,  not  so  flattering,  from  the  pen  of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantfes, 
who  was  far  from  loving  Josephine  :    "  She  was  still  charming  at  this  epoch 

[May  1796] Her  teeth  were  frightfully  bad  ;   but  when  her  mouth  was 

shut  she  had  the  appearance,  especially  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  of  a  yoiiug 
and  pretty  woman  "("  Memoires,"  ii.  51). 
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thanks  to  her  regular  features,  her  elegant  suppleness 
of  figure,  and  the  sweet  expression  of  her  countenance, 
she  was  beautiful  also." 

This  is  an  early  tribute  to  the  peculiar  fascination 
which  Josephine  throughout  the  second  part  of  her 
life  exercised  over  men  willing  to  admit  that  there 
were  many  whose  beauty  exceeded  hers,  and  that  she 
was  not,  to  speak  strictly,  a  "  beauty  "  at  all.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  nowhere  any  record  of 
Josephine's  own  opinion  of  her  charms.  That  she  did 
not  underrate  them  is  clear  from  certain  small  indi- 
cations which  we  find  later ;  and  how  could  she,  when 
she  looked  upon  the  number  of  her  admirers  from  her 
early  prime  down  to  the  day  of  her  death  ? 

For  the  present,  her  really  great  conquest  was  one 
about  which  she  appeared  to  give  herself  very  little 
concern.  Not  even  her  most  ardent  eulogists  can  make 
her  out  to  have  been  in  any  sense  a  good  wife  to 
Napoleon  in  1796.  She  may  not  have  been  actually 
unfaithful  to  him  as  yet,  although  her  continued 
intimacy  with  Barras  is  very  suspicious.  But  her 
treatment  of  his  passionate  letters  and  her  extreme 
unwillingness  to  join  him  in  Italy  show  an  indifference 
to  him  which  would  be  considered  cynical  in  any  other 
woman.  He  continued  to  pour  out  his  love  in  the 
most  unmeasured  language.  Here  are  two  extracts  from 
letters  written  to  her  during  his  early  days  in  Italy  : 

"  You  have  done  more  than  rob  me  of  my  soul. 
You  are  the  one  thought  of  my  life.  If  I  am  wearied 
with  the  turmoil  of  affairs,  if  I  fear  the  outcome,  if 
men  disgust  me,  if  I  am  ready  to  curse  life,  I  put  my 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  feel  your  portrait  there ;  I 
gaze  upon  it,  love  fills  me  with  absolute  happiness, 
and  all  smiles  on  me  except  the  length  of  time  that  I 
see  myself  separated  from  my  dear  one." 

"  To  live  for  Josephine  !  That  is  the  story  of  my 
life.  I  work  in  order  to  get  near  you  ;  I  kill  myself  in 
order  to  reach  you.  Fool  that  I  am  !  I  do  not  see 
that  I  am  taking  myself  farther  from  you." 
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Napoleon  no  doubt  made  a  grave  error  in  over- 
whelming with  such  protestations  the  woman  whom  he 
had  chosen  and  whose  character  he  knew  so  little. 
But  this  error  hardly  excuses  Josephine  for  her  recep- 
tion of  the  protestations.  Arnault  relates  that  when 
she  was  brought,  by  the  hand  of  Murat,  a  command 
from  Napoleon  to  join  him  in  Italy,  she  showed  it  to 
him  together  with  the  other  letters  which  he  had  sent 
to  her  since  his  departure  from  Paris,  all  betraying  a 
most  violent  passion. 

"  Josephine  was  amused  at  this  feeling,  which  was 
not  devoid  of  jealousy.  I  can  still  hear  her  reading  a 
passage  in  which,  while  seeming  to  reject  the  suspicions 
which  obviously  tortured  him,  her  husband  wrote  :  '  If 
it  is  true,  however,  beware  the  dagger  of  Othello  !  ' 
I  can  hear  her  say,  with  her  Creole  accent,  *  //  est  drdle, 
Bonaparte  !  '  "• 

Josephine  never  had  any  reticence  about  her  husband. 
Whether  he  amused  or  vexed  her,  she  must  always  seek 
a  confidant.     Arnault  continues  : 

"  The  love  which  she  inspired  in  so  extraordinary 
a  man  clearly  flattered  her,  although  she  took  matters 
less  seriously  than  he  did.  She  was  proud  to  see  that 
he  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  he  loved  glory.  She 
enjoyed  this  glory,  daily  increasing,  but  it  was  in  Paris 
that  she  liked  to  enjoy  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  applause 
which  resounded  about  her  at  each  fresh  piece  of  news 
from  the  Army  of  Italy." 

An  even  more  curious  reminiscence  of  Josephine's 
attitude  toward  her  husband  at  this  period  is  furnished 
by  Bailleul,  the  deputy.  Dining  with  her  one  night, 
he  discussed  Bonaparte's  successes  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  him.  "  I  think  Bonaparte  a  very  brave 
man,"  she  answered.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  too 
much  of  this  curt  reply  ;  but  at  least  it  cannot  be  called 
very  sentimental  or  romaaiic,  as  Bailleul  says. 

But  the  victorious  general  was  unaware  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  wife  in  Paris,  and  his  one  anxiety  was  to 
make  her  join  him  in  Italy.     His  messengers  to  Paris 
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at  the  end  of  April  were  not  only  heralds  of  victory  to 
the  Directory,  but  also  bearers  of  requests  to  his  wife. 
First  came  l^Iurat,  with  the  text  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Sardinia  ;  then  Junot,  carrying  twenty-two  stan- 
dards captured  from  the  Austrians,  and  with  him 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  bearing  a  confidential  despatch  to 
the  Directors.  All  of  them  had  messages  to  the  con- 
queror's wife.  Joseph  came  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  his  brother.  "  I  have  for  him  the 
most  tender  friendship,"  wrote  Napoleon ;  "he  will,  I 
hope,  get  the  same  from  you,  for  he  deserves  it." 
Joseph  was  charged  to  use  his  powers  of  persuasion 
with  the  lady  whom  he  was  meeting  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  probable  -  that  he  and  Josephine  were  at  once 
unfavourably  impressed  with  one  another,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  we  see  them  in  opposition,  which  after- 
wards developed  into  lifelong  hostility. 

By  the  hand  of  Junot,  the  summons  to  Josephine 
was,  perhaps  playfully,  peremptory.  "  You  must  return 
with  him,  do  you  understand  ?  "  wrote  Napoleon.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  in  her  letters  Josephine  had 
betrayed  her  unwillingness  to  leave  Paris.  Still  less 
ready  was  she  to  do  so  now,  when  the  fame  of  the 
victory  at  Montenotte  made  her  the  recipient  of  so 
much  reflected  glory  and  personal  admiration.  The 
fetes  in  honour  of  France's  success  might  well  seem  to 
her  to  centre  around  her.  Was  there  any  one  more 
conspicuous  than  herself  at  the  ceremony  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  standards  to  the  Directory  on  May  9  ? 
She  was  perhaps  but  one  of  the  three  Queens  of  Beauty 
on  this  occasion,  and  not  the  most  beautiful  ;  but  Mmes. 
Tallien  and  Recamier  were  not,  like  Josephine,  the 
wives  of  the  hero  of  the  hour.  When  the  standards 
had  been  received  and  the  speeches  were  all  over,  the 
principal  actors  quitted  the  Luxembourg  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  ovation.  Junot,  the  aide-de-camp,  just 
made  colonel,  led  out  his  general's  wife  and  Mme. 
Tallien  from  the  Palace  into  the  sunshine  of  a  most 
glorious  day  of  May.     The  description  of  the  scene  may 
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be  left  to  Laurette  Permon,  who  afterwards  became 
Junot's  wife  and  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  : 

"  It  may  be  imagined  that  Junot  was  not  a  little 
proud  at  giving  his  arms  to  these  two  charming  women. 
He  was  then  twenty-five.  He  was  a  fine  young  man 
and  had,  in  particular,  a  most  remarkable  military 
carriage.  He  wore  that  day  a  magnificent  hussar 
uniform  (that  of  the  Bercheny  hussars),  and  all  that 
the  splendour  of  such  a  dress  could  add  to  his  good 
looks  had  been  employed  to  make  the  brave  young 
messenger,  still  pale  from  the  wounds  whose  blood  had 
stained  the  flags  taken  from  the  enemy,  worthy  of  the 
army  which  he  represented.  As  he  came  out  he  offered 
his  arm  to  Mme.  Bonaparte,  who,  as  wife  of  his  com- 
mander, had  the  right  to  first  place,  especially  on  this 
solemn  day.  He  gave  the  other  to  Mme.  Tallien,  and 
so  came  down  the  steps  of  the  Luxembourg  with  them. 
The  crowd  was  immense.  People  crushed  and  jostled 
to  get  a  better  view. 

"  '  See,  it's  his  wife  !  It's  his  aide-de-camp  !  How 
young  he  is  .  .  .  and  how  pretty  she  is  !  * 

"  '  Long  live  General  Bonaparte  !  '  cried  the  mob. 

"  '  Long  live  the  citizeness  Bonaparte  !  She  is  good 
to  the  poor.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  a  stout  market-woman,  '  she's  really 
Our  Lady  of  Victories.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  another,  '  you're  right.  But  look  at 
the  officer's  other  arm,  that's  Our  Lady  of  September.'  "* 

Such  triumphs  as  this  were  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Josephine,  and  she  was  loth  to  forego  them  and  her 
easy  life  in  Paris,  whatever  there  might  be  awaiting 
her  in  the  Italy  to  which  her  husband  was  calling  her. 
It  was  difficult  to  find  a  pretext,  however,  for  refusing 
to  go — unless  she  were  ill.  Very  conveniently  for  her 
purpose,  she  fell  ill.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
suspicion  that  her  malady  was  one  of  the  will,  rather 
than  of  the  body.     But  to  Napoleon  it  was  very  real. 

•  The  allusion  was  to  the  September  massacres.  Mme.  Tallien  was  also 
nicknamed  Notre-Dame-de-Th^rmidor, 
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Letters  are  extant  from  him  to  Joseph  and  his  wife, 
written  when  he  was  at  Tortona,  in  which  he  shows 
himself  plunged  in  grief. 

"  I  am  in  despair,"  he  writes  to  Joseph,  "  at  learning 
that  my  wife  is  ill.  My  brain  reels,  and  frightful  fore- 
bodings agitate  my  mind.  I  beseech  you  to  lavish  all 
your  cares  upon  her.  ...  If  she  is  well  and  can  make 
the  journey,  I  ardently  long  for  her  to  come.  I  want 
to  see  her,  to  press  her  to  my  heart.  I  love  her  to  mad- 
ness, and  I  cannot  stay  far  away  from  her.  If  she 
ceased  to  love  me,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  live 
for  in  the  world.  My  dear  brother,  see  that  my  mes- 
senger only  stops  six  hours  in  Paris  and  that  he  returns 
with  new  life  for  me." 

And  again,  to  Josephine  : 

"  My  life  is  a  perpetual  nightmare.  A  fatal  fore- 
boding prevents  me  from  breathing.  I  cannot  see, 
I  have  lost  more  than  life,  more  than  happiness,  more 
than  peace  ;  I  am  almost  without  hope.  I  send  you 
a  messenger.  He  will  only  stop  four  hours  in  Paris 
and  will  then  bring  me  your  answer.  Write  me  ten 
pages.  That  alone  will  console  me  a  little.  You  are 
ill,  you  love  me,  I  have  grieved  you,  you  are  pregnant, 
and  I  cannot  see  you.  I  have  wronged  you  so  much 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  atone  for  it.  I  accuse  you 
of  lingering  in  Paris,  and  you  are  ill  there.  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  one,  the  love  with  which  you  have 
inspired  me  has  robbed  me  of  reason,  and  I  shall  never 
recover  it.  .  .  ." 

But  for  our  knowledge  of  the  many  facts  of  Napoleon's 
mind,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  was  writing  these  pitiful,  self-abasing  letters  was 
also  conquering  Italy,  fighting  and  negotiating  as  if 
nothing  existed  for  him  except  the  career  of  his 
ambition. 

The  above  letter  to  Josephine  was  written  on  June 
15.  But  before  she  had  time  to  receive  it,  Josephine 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  obey  her  husband's  commands. 
Her  illness  was  put  aside  and  the  suggestion  that  she 
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was  pregnant  forgotten  for  the  present.  What  finally 
determined  her  to  go  to  Italy,  we  do  not  know.  She 
did  not  start  without  letting  it  be  seen  that  she  was 
still  very  unwilling.  "  Her  chagrin  was  extreme," 
Arnault  writes,  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  no  way 
of  escape.  Thinking  more  of  what  she  was  about  to 
leave  than  of  what  she  was  going  to  find,  she  would 
have  given  up  the  palace  prepared  for  her  reception 
at  Milan,  all  the  palaces  in  the  world  indeed,  for  her 
house  in  the  rue  Chantereine."  So  he  describes  her 
as  supping  for  the  last  time  at  Luxembourg  with  a 
number  of  friends — presumably  including  Barras  and 
the  Talliens — and  starting  away  with  Fortune,  her 
dog,  and  her  son  Eugene.  "  Poor  woman  !  "  adds 
Arnault,  "  she  burst  into  tears,  she  sobbed  as  though 
she  were  going  to  torture.  She  was  going  to  reign  like 
a  queen  !  " 

The  party  which  set  out  from  Paris  for  Milan  was  no 
small  one.  Josephine  had  with  her  her  waiting- woman, 
Louise  Compoint,  three  servants,  and  Fortune.  As 
her  escort  there  went  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Junot,  and 
Murat.  The  journey  was  not  altogether  as  pleasant 
as  it  might  have  been,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  gossip 
of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes.  Josephine,  according  to 
this,  would  have  liked  Colonel  Junot  to  pay  her  atten- 
tion. He,  in  his  devotion  to  his  general,  would  not 
lend  himself  to  a  flirtation  with  the  general's  wife, 
and  to  escape  vexation  made  love  to  Louise,  who  was 
on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  her  mistress. 
The  consequence  was  a  falling  out  between  Josephine 
and  her  maid,  ending  in  the  latter's  dismissal  at  Milan. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mme.  d'Abrantes  is 
always  biassed  when  she  writes  about  Josephine ; 
and  moreover  she  was  Junot's  wife.  If  Josephine 
was  impressed  by  either  of  her  husband's  young  mes- 
sengers from  Italy,  it  was  by  the  dashing  Murat,  not 
by  Junot.  Murat 's  attentions  to  her  in  Paris  had 
not  escaped  notice,  and  rumour  continued  to  couple 
his  name  with  hers  after  their  arrival  in  Italy  until 
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at  last,  as  we  shall  see,  it  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon 
himself. 

When  th^;  party  reached  Milan,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  away  for  a  few  days  on  military  duty,  and 
the  reception  of  Josephine  was  of  necessity  left  to  the 
Due  de  Serbelloni,  a  great  Milanese  nobleman  and 
President  of  the  Directorate  of  the  new  Cisalpine 
Republic,  in  whose  palace  she  Wcis  to  be  lodged. 
Napoleon's  return  was  marked  by  great  expressions 
of  joy  on  his  part  at  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  again. 
"  Once  at  Milan,"  writes  Marmont  (afterwards  Due 
de  Raguse),  "  General  Bonaparte  was  very  happy. 
For  at  that  time  he  only  lived  for  his  wife  ;  he  had 
long  been  in  the  same  condition.  Never  had  a  purer, 
truer,  more  exclusive  love  possessed  the  heart  of  a  man, 
and  that  a  man  of  so  superior  an  order." 

Quitting  her  again  in  a  few  days  in  order  to  try 
to  preserve  Mantua  from  the  advance  of  Wurmser  and 
the  Austrian  army.  Napoleon  continued  to  address 
to  Josephine  the  most  ardent  letters,  which  Queen 
Hortense  preserved  in  her  collection.  That  which 
most  merits  quotation  is  the  one  dated  Marmirolo, 
the  29  messidor  (July  17),  in  which  he  says  : 

"  Since  I  left  you  I  have  been  constantly  melancholy. 
My  happiness  is  to  be  with  you.  Unceasingly  there 
go  through  my  memory  your  kisses,  your  tears,  your 
lovable  jealousy  ;  and  the  charms  of  the  incompar- 
able Josephine  kindle  unceasingly  a  bright  and  burning 
flame  in  my  heart  and  my  senses.  ...  I  thought  I 
loved  you  a  few  days  ago  ;  but,  since  I  have  seen  you, 
I  feel  that  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  as  much.  Since 
I  have  known  you  I  adore  you  more  every  day.  This 
proves  that  La  Bruydre's  maxim  that  '  Love  comes 
all  of  a  sudden  '  is  false.  Everything  in  nature  has 
its  course  and  a  different  rate  of  growth.  I  beg  you 
to  let  me  see  some  of  your  faults.  Be  less  beautiful, 
less  gracious,  less  tender,  less  kind  above  all ;  and 
above  all  never  be  jealous,  never  weep  ;  your  tears 
drive  away  my  reason  and  scorch  my  blood.  .  .  .  Get 
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back  your  health  soon.  Come  and  join  me  ;  and  at 
least,  before  we  die,  let  us  be  able  to  say  :  '  We  were 
happy  for  so  many  days  !  '  " 

So  the  letters  go  on,  with  their  messages  about 
"  kisses  as  burning  as  you  are  cold,"  "  as  burning 
as  my  heart,  as  pure  as  you,"  anxious  inquiries  about 
her  health,  and  sad  complaints  of  two  days  without 
a  letter  from  her.  As  he  found  himself  unable  to 
return  to  Milan,  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  meet  him 
toward  the  end  of  July  at  Brescia,  "  where  the  most 
tender  of  lovers  awaits  you."  She  came  ;  but  hardly 
had  they  been  re-united  when  a  fresh  move  on  the 
part  of  Wurmser  put  them  in  a  dangerous  position. 
Marching  on  Mantua,  he  almost  took  Napoleon  by 
surprise.  According  to  what  Josephine  herself  told 
Segur,  the  Proveditore  of  Brescia  treacherously 
attempted  to  aid  the  Austrians  by  inviting  the  French 
commander  and  his  wife  to  an  evening  fete  on  the 
day  on  which  they  intended  to  depart.  Josephine 
said  that  she  "  refused  so  obstinately  that  she  per- 
suaded Bonaparte  to  leave  at  once."  "  This  happy 
inspiration,"  writes  Segur,  "  saved  them.  They  were 
not  four  leagues  from  Brescia  when  the  Austrians,  in 
concert  with  the  Proveditore,  made  a  forcible  entrance 
into  the  town.  Had  Bonaparte  been  surprised  in  the 
middle  of  the  fete,  he  would  have  been  either  killed  or 
made  prisoner  of  war." 

Whether  it  was  really  due  to  Josephine's  insistence 
or  not,  the  escape  from  Brescia  was  decidedly  lucky. 
With  a  small  escort  of  twenty  men  the  General  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  whence  he  made  an 
attempt  to  send  his  wife  into  safety  by  way  of  the  shore 
of  Lake  Garda.  But  her  carriage  was  fired  upon 
by  an  Austrian  boat ;  and,  two  of  the  horses  being 
killed,  she  abandoned  it  and  fled  in  a  local  cart  to 
Castiglione,  where  Napoleon  met  her  again.  The 
presence  of  the  Austrians  at  Brescia  cut  off  direct 
communication  with  Milan,  and  Josephine's  terror  was 
extreme.     She  wept  profusely,  and  Napoleon  is  reported 
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to  have  vowed  that  Wurmser  should  pay  him  dearly 
for  the  tears  which  he  had  caused.  At  last  an  oppor- 
tunity was  found  of  reaching  Milan  by  skirting  Mantua, 
which  a  French  force  was  besieging.  Josephine  passed 
under  fire  again,  however,  from  the  walls  of  Mantua, 
and  it  must  have  been  with  extreme  relief  that  she 
reached  Milan  once  more.  Her  husband's  state  of 
mind  may  be  gathered  from  his  letter  of  August  lo, 
written  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  Brescia  again. 

"  I  am  here,  my  adored  one,"  he  says,  "  and  my 
first  thought  is  to  write  to  you.  Your  state  of  health 
and  your  image  have  never  ceased  to  occupy  my  mind 
for  one  moment  during  the  journey.  I  shall  not  be 
at  peace  until  .1  have  received  letters  from  you.  I 
await  some  impatiently.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
imagine  my  anxiety.  I  left  you  melancholy,  troubled, 
and  half -ill.  If  the  deepest  and  tenderest  love  could 
make  you  happy,  you  ought  to  be  so.  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  affairs.  Good-bye,  my  sweet  Josephine. 
Love  me,  keep  well,  and  think  often,  often  of  me. 

"  Bonaparte." 

The  letters  which  he  hoped  for  did  not  come  at 
once,  for  four  days  later  we  find  him  complaining  of 
the  anxiety  caused  by  their  absence.  "  You  know 
how  dear  they  are  to  me.  I  do  not  live  when  I  am  far 
from  you  ;  my  life's  happiness  is  in  the  society  of  my 
sweet  Josephine." 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  at  great  length  from 
these  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  wife  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1796,  so  instructive  are  they  with  regard  to 
his  feelings  towards  her.  But  as  the  letters  have  long 
been  available  in  English  to  all  interested  in  the  story 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  the  temptation  must 
be  resisted  to  do  more  than  refer  to  those  letters  which 
are  essential  to  the  understanding  of  Josephine's  his- 
tory at  this  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
none  of  her  replies  to  the  impassioned  appeals  of 
Napoleon ;     for   it   would   be   interesting   to   see   how 
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far  they  deserved  his  criticism,  in  his  letter  dated 
Modena,  October  17,  that  they  were  "  as  cold  as  fifty 
and  like  those  of  fifteen  years  of  married  life."  One 
valuable  letter  of  hers  remains,  having  been  discovered 
by  Aubenas  among  the  Tascher  family  archives  ;  but 
it  was  addressed  to  Mme.  Renaudin,  now  at  length 
Marquise  de  Beauharnais.  Josephine  sent  it  to  Paris 
by  the  hand  of  Serbelloni,  in  whose  palace  at  Milan 
she  was  again  lodged.     She  writes  : 

"  M.  Serbelloni  will  inform  you,  dear  aunt,  how  I 
hav^  been  received  in  Italy,  feted  wherever  I  went, 
by  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  including  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  brother  of  the  Emperor.  Well,  I  prefer 
to  be  just  a  nobody  in  France  !  I  do  not  care  for  the 
honours  of  this  country.  I  am  very  wearied.  It  is 
true  that  my  state  of  health  contributes  much  to  my 
melancholy  ;  I  am  often  ill.  If  happiness  could  bring 
me  health,  I  ought  to  be  well.  I  have  the  most  amiable 
husband  it  is  pos'sible  to  meet.  I  have  no  time  to 
want  anything.  My  wishes  are  all  his.  He  is  all  day 
in  adoration  before  me,  as  if  I  were  a  divinity  ;  there 
could  not  be  a  better  husband.  M.  Serbelloni  will 
tell  you  how  much  I  am  loved.  He  often  writes  to 
my  children,  whom  he  loves  very  much.  He  is  sending 
to  Hortense,  by  M.  Serbelloni,  a  beautiful  repeater- 
watch,  enamelled  and  set  with  fine  pearls  ;  and  to 
Eugene  a  beautiful  gold  watch.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
aunt,  my  dear  mamma,  be  assured  of  my  tenderest 
affection.  I  will  try  to  send  to  you  a  little  money  on 
the  first  opportunity,  for  the  purpose  for  which  you 
have  asked  it." 

Why  should  Josephine  have  been  so  "  wearied  " 
at  Milan,  where  she  lived  a  life  of  extreme  ease  and  was 
in  no  want  of  money — two  points  of  great  importance 
to  her  at  all  periods  of  her  existence  ?  Part  of  the  truth 
can  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  her  aunt.  She 
was  in  indifierent  health  ;  and  the  honours  which 
were  hers  in  Italy  failed  to  please  her  because  Italy 
was  not   Paris.      She  had   not    ceased   to   regret    the 
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splendour  of  Paris,  where  amid  her  own  friends  she  could 
enjoy  the  glory  of  Napoleon's  successes.  Moreover, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  idea  that  the  husband 
"  all  day  in  adoration  before  her  " — even  when  he  was 
not  within  many  miles  of  her — added  to  her  weariness. 
In  Paris,  when  she  read  his  fervent  protestations,  she 
might  complacently  say  :  "  //  est  drdle,  Bonaparte  !  " 
But  in  Italy  it  was  not  sufficient  to  pass  over  the  matter 
so  lightly,  and  to  answer  the  many  letters  with  an 
occasional  reply.  She  did  not  write  more  frequently 
from  Milan  than  from  Paris,  perhaps,  but  there  jwas 
the  inevitable  meeting  with  her  husband  to  be  faced, 
as  it  had  already  been  faced  for  a  few  days  at  Milan 
and  at  Brescia.  It  is  only  by  ignoring  the  facts  that 
her  admiring  biographers  can  present  a  picture  of 
her  at  this  period  as  a  woman  in  love  with  her  husband. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  love  for  some  one  else  was  a 
subject  of  common  talk  in  Milan  and  in  the  army 
at  the  time. 

The  man  whom  scandal  assigned  to  her  as  a  lover 
was  a  certain  Hippolyte  Charles,  a  friend  of  Leclerc, 
who  had  recently  made  him  his  assistant  adjutant- 
general.  Among  the  crowds  of  young  officers  who  had 
been  presented  to  the  wife  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  her  arrival  at  Milan,  Charles  had  especially 
caught  her  attention  by  his  superficial  attractions. 
Arnault,  who  came  across  him  earlier  in  1796,  declares 
that  he  "  never  met  a  better  companion  nor  one  of  more 
equable  temperament."  The  Duchesse  d'Abrantes 
describes  him  at  greater  length.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Junot  as  well  as  of  Leclerc,  so  that  she  had  opportuni- 
ties for  studying  him.  In  appearance  Charles  was 
small  but  well  built,  with  a  brown  complexion,  jet- 
black  hair,  passable  eyes  and  teeth,  and  very  small 
hands  and  feet.  In  his  elegant  hussar  costume, 
abundantly  covered  with  gold  lace,  he  was  "  charm- 
ing." In  society  his  wit  was  not  of  the  kind  which 
appealed  to  all.  He  was  much  addicted  to  puns  and 
similar    forms    of    humour.     "  A    more    comical    man 
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could  not  be  found,"  says  the  Duchesse.  Such  as  he 
was,  Charles  appealed  not  only  to  the  poet  Arnault 
and  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  but  also  to  Josephine, 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  admiring  his  social  talents. 
She  quickly  made  an  intimate  friend  of  him,  and  the 
fact  did  not  escape  public  notice  that  in  Napoleon's 
absence  he  was  a  most  constant  visitor  at  the  Serbelloni 
palace. 

Rumour  did  not  at  once  acquaint  Napoleon  with 
the  gossip  of  Milan,  and  if  expressions  of  jealousy 
are  to  be  found  in  his  letters  of  September,  October, 
and  November  1796,  they  are  but  vague  accusations 
of  neglect  and  coldness.  Definite  suspicion  was  not 
aroused  in  his  mind  until  after  the  victory  of  Arcoli 
had  enabled  him  to  return  to  Milan.  On  the  4  frimaire 
(November  24)  he  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  from 
Verona,  saying  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  in  the  arms 
of  her  whom  he  "  loved  to  madness,"  and  that  only 
Josephine's  love  was-  wanting  to  make  her  husband 
happy.  Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  Genoa  from 
Milan  : 

"  I  reached  Milan,  I  hastened  into  your  room,  I  left 
everything  to  see  you  and  press  you  in  my  arms.  .  .  . 
You  were  not  there.  You  are  off  to  the  towns  with  their 
f^tes,  you  fly  from  me  when  I  come,  you  no  longer 
think  of  your  dear  Napoleon.  Caprice  caused  you 
to  love  him,  inconstancy  makes  you  indifferent  to 
him. 

"  I  shall  be  here  until  the  9th,"  he  concludes.  *'  Do 
not  put  yourself  out.  Rush  after  pleasures.  Happi- 
ness was  made  for  you.  The  whole  world  is  too  happy 
if  it  can  give  you  pleasure,  and  your  husband  alone  is 
very,  very  unhappy." 

A  still  more  pitiful  letter  followed  next  day,  ending 
with  the  words  :  "I  reopen  my  letter  to  give  you  a 
kiss.  Oh,  Josephine,  Josephine  !  "  The  self-abase- 
ment of  a  conqueror  could  hardly  have  gone  further. 
Josephine  returned  from  Genoa  to  be  forgiven,  which 
did  not  take  long.     Her  absence  from  Milan  had  been 
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due  to  accident,  not  to  design.  She  had  received  an 
invitation  from  the  old  republic  of  Genoa  to  be  present 
at  some  festivities,  and,  not  expecting  that  Napoleon 
would  reach  Milan  so  soon,  had  accepted.  She  came 
back  when  the  festivities  were  over,  and  found  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  husband  that  she  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him.  Having  spent  less  that  a  dozen 
days  with  her  since  their  marriage,  he  was  easily 
cajoled.  Harmony  was  completely  re-established,  and 
no  clouds  seemed  id  mar  the  brightness  of  life  at  the 
Serbelloni  palace.  Lavalette,  who  had  just  become 
one  of  the  General's  aides-de-camp,  writing  of  this 
period,  says  :  "  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  then 
in  the  full  intoxication  of  his  married  life.  Mme. 
Bonaparte  was  charming,  and  all  the  troubles  of  com- 
mand, all  the  cares  of  government  of  Italy,  could  not 
prevent  her  husband  from  abandoning  himself  freely 
to  his  domestic  happiness." 

Lavalette  adds  a  little  story  of  the  time  which  is 
worth  repetition  : 

"  It  was  during  this  short  stay  at  Milan  that  the 
young  painter  Gros  made  the  first  portrait  of  the 
General.  He  represented  him  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi 
at  the  moment  when,  flag  in  hand,  he  hurled  himself 
forward  to  inspire  the  troops.  The  artist  could  not 
get  a  moment's  audience,  but  Mme.  Bonaparte  took 
her  husband  on  her  knees  after  breakfast  and  held 
him  there  for  a  few  minutes."  And  in  this  way  the 
portrait  was  painted. 

The  examples  are  many  of  the  similar  exercise  by 
Josephine  of  her  power  over  her  husband,  and  she 
undoubtedly  rejoiced  in  its  exhibition.  It  is  true  that 
in  most  instances  the  power  was  used  in  obtaining 
trivial  favours,  and  that  where  she  attempted  to  use 
it  in  more  important  matters  she  failed.  But  there 
was  one  great  exception  to  this  rule.  It  was  not  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  that  she  was  unsuccessful  in 
exerting  her  fascination  over  Napoleon  to  the  extent 
of  making  him  believe  that  she  was  the  wife  necessary 
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to  his  happiness.  Neglect*  of  him  in  his  absence, 
and  first  suspicion,  then  actual  certainty  of  her  infidelity, 
could  not  estrange  him  any  longer  than  for  the  time 
when  he  was  out  of  the  circle  of  her  witchcraft. 

The  story  connecting  Josephine's  name  with  that 
of  Charles  did  not  yet  apparently  reach  Napoleon's 
ears,  although  the  hussar  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
her  to  Genoa  on  the  trip  which  prevented  her  from 
being  at  Milan  on  November  27.  It  required  the 
intervention  of  a  third  party  to  drive  him  to  take 
action. 


*  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  has  a  rather  amusing  theory  with  regard  to 
Josephine's  neglect  of  her  husband.  '*  It  is  not  impossible,"  he  writes  ("  La 
Citoyenne  Bonaparte,"  p.  121),  "that  Josephine's  coldness  was  calculated. 
There  are  indeed  men  who  are  attached  more  by  resistance  than  by  yielding  and 
who  unwittingly  prefer  a  variable  sky,  now  splendid,  now  black  and  vexed 
by  lightnings,  to  love's  unclouded  blue.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Josephine  had 
to  deal  with  a  conqueror,  and  that  love  resembles  war.  She  did  not  surrender, 
she  let  herself  be  conquered.  Had  she  been  more  tender,  more  attentive, 
move  loving,  perhaps  Bonaparte  would  have  loved  her  less." 


CHAPTER    IX 

MILAN    AND    MONTEBELLO 

Napoleon's  rest  at  Milan  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  1797  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  once  more  against  the  Austrians.  In  the 
middle  of  January  he  was  again  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  By  February  3,  when  Wurmser  capitulated 
at  Mantua,  three  Austrian  armies  had  been  destroyed 
in  succession  and  all  that  remained  was  to  conquer  the 
Holy  See.  Josephine  had  been  brought  by  her  hus- 
band to  Bologna  before  the  commencement  of  the 
January  campaign,  and  it  was  there  that  she  received 
news  from  him  that  he  expected  soon  to  finish  his 
task  completely  and  to  send  for  her.  We  know  nothing 
about  her  stay  at  Bologna,  but  can  gather  from  one  of 
Napoleon's  letters  that  she  was  not  contented  with  it. 
"  You  are  melancholy  and  ill,"  he  said  on  February  16, 
"  you  no  longer  write  to  me,  you  want  to  go  to  Paris." 
Three  days  afterwards  he  wrote  again  announcing 
that  the  Pope  had  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of.  Tolentino 
and  that  if  her  health  permitted  she  might  come  to  meet 
him  at  Rimini  or  Ravenna.  "  But  take  care  of  your- 
self, I  beg  you,"  he  added.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  a  word  from  her.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  .  .  .  You  are  either  ill  or  you  do  not 
love  me.  Do  you  think  my  heart  is  of  marble  ?  .  .  . 
You  who  doubtless  know  too  well  the  absolute  empire 
which  you  have  over  me,  write  to  me,  think  of  me,  and 
love  me  !  " 

This  is  the  last  of  Napoleon's  letters  of  the  Italian 
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period  preserved  in  Queen  Hortense's  collection.  But 
the  war  was  not  yet  over,  as  the  General  had  hoped. 
Another  Austrian  army,  led  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
had  entered  Italy  for  a  last  effort  to  crush  Napoleon, 
and  he  marched  north  again  to  meet  it.  Josephine 
likewise  went  northward  and  stopped  at  Mantua  to 
rest.  Early  in  March  we  see  her  writing  to  Hortense 
at  Mme.  Campan's  to  say  that  she  was  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  fever. 

"  I  have  been  rather  ill  at  Bologna,"  she  continues. 
"  Besides,  I  am  growing  weary  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fetes  which  they  give  me  and  the  flattering  welcome 
which  I  receive  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 
country.  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  be  separated 
so  long  from  my  dear  children  ;  I  want  to  press  them 
to  my  heart.  I  have  every  reason,  however,  to  hope 
that  this  moment  is  not  very  far  distant,  and  this 
helps  me  much  to  recover  from  the  indisposition  from 
which  I  have  been  suffering.  .  .  .  Write  to  me  often. 
It  is  very  long  since  I  have  had  news  from  you.  Love 
your  mamma  as  she  loves  you,  and  you  will  adore  her. 
Good-bye,  my  good  little  Hortense ;  your  mamma 
embraces  you  and  loves  you  with  all  her  heart." 

While  Josephine  was  at  Mantua,  Napoleon  had 
driven  back  the  Archduke  and  advanced  into  Austrian 
territory.  A  series  of  successes  brought  him  almost 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Vienna.  An  armistice 
was  signed  early  in  April,  followed  on  the  i8th  by  the 
peace  preliminaries  at  Leoben.  Then,  while  events 
were  leading  up  to  the  occupation  of  Venice  by  his 
lieutenants.  Napoleon  rejoined  Josephine.  In  May 
they  were  once  more  together  in  the  comfortable  sur- 
roundings of  the  Serbelloni  palace  at  Milan.  Here, 
if  the  state  had  been  considerable  during  the  conqueror's 
previous  residence,  it  was  many  times  more  magnifi- 
cent now.  The  Court  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had 
begun,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  combined  assembly 
of  French  military  notables  and  Italian  aristocrats 
Josephine   forgot   her   desire   to    return    to    Paris.     It 
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always  pleased  her  in  later  life  to  look  back  on  this 
period,  when  the  Milanese  people  waited  for  hours 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero,  and  the  hero's  wife 
received  the  homage  which  he  delighted  to  see  her 
sharing  with  him.  To  add  to  her  content,  her  son 
Eugene  had  been  called  from  France  to  Join  the 
General's  staff  as  aide-de-camp  and  lived  in  the  palace 
near  her  side. 

The  remaining  days  of  May  passed  rapidly  in  the 
midst  of  receptions,  promenades  on  the  Corso,  excur- 
sions to  Como  and  Maggiore,  and  all  that  Milan  and 
its  neighbourhood  could  offer.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  a  move  was  made  to  Montebello,  about  half- 
way between  Verona  and  Vicenza,  which  Napoleon 
had  chosen  as  his  headquarters  during  the  hot  season. 
Here,  in  a  chateau  large  enough  to  be  a  palace,  the 
whole  Bonaparte  family  was  to  be  lodged  and  to 
make  at  last  the  acquaintance  of  her  whom  their 
greatest  representative  had  introduced  into  their 
circle  without  consulting  them.  The  ordeal  now 
awaited  Josephine  which  hitherto  she  had  escaped. 
Joseph  she  had  met  in  Paris  a  year  before,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  Lucien  and  Louis  were  perhaps  not  quite 
strangers  to  her.  But  the  part  which  she  no  doubt 
dreaded  most  still  remained,  to  meet  the  Bonaparte 
ladies,  mother  and  daughters.  "With  what  anxiety 
must  she  not  have  thought  of  her  thirty-four  years, 
of  the  complexion  which  required  so  much  rouge  and 
powder  to  disguise  its  loss  of  freshness,  of  the  teeth 
whose  badness  she  must  disguise  by  a  smile  which 
never  opened  her  lips  ?  And,  still  more,  with  what 
terror  must  she  not  have  reflected  on  the  chances  of 
the  betrayal  by  gossip  of  her  life  as  a  widow  in  Paris 
and  of  her  indiscretions  since  she  had  by  her  second 
marriage  taken  the  name  of  those  whom  she  was  now 
about  to  encounter  ? 

It  was  a  rather  fortunate  circumstance  that  Mme. 
Letizia  Bonaparte  and  her  daughters  did  not  come  to 
Montebello    entirely   in   the   role   of   critics.     Without 
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waiting  for  the  consent  of  her  illustrious  son,  the  mother 
had  but  recently  agreed  to  let  her  eldest  daughter  Elisa 
(Marianna)  marry  Felix  Bacciochi,  an  of&cer  of  low- 
rank  and  no  particular  attainments,  the  wedding  having 
taken  place  on  May  i  at  Marseilles.  Elisa,  the  least 
good-looking  of  the  Bonapartes,  tall,  thin,  and  manly 
rather  than  womanly  in  appearance,  had  already 
reached  the  age  of  twenty,  which  in  Corsica  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  old  for  an  unmarried  woman,  and  her 
mother  had  therefore  favoured  the  suit  of  Bacciochi, 
who  was  a  Corsican  himself,  of  Genoese  origin,  and 
remotely  connected  with  the  Ramolini,  Mme.  Letizia's 
own  family.  Elisa  herself,  although  of  an  ambitious 
nature,  was  eager  to  be  married  and  saw  in  her 
suitor  merits  which  no  one  else  was  subsequently 
able  to  discover.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
visit  to  Montebello,  according  to  Napoleon  himself, 
was  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  over  this  hasty 
wedding.  Another  was  that  Napoleon  should  conclude 
match  which  he  had  arranged  for  his  sister  Paulette. 
He,  who  always  kept  so  close  a  watch  upon  the  affairs 
of  his  own  family,  was  well  aware  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  this  reckless  young  girl,  the  spoilt  beauty  of  the  Bona- 
partes, compromising  herself  fatally.  Only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Freron,  the 
Convention's  Commissioner  Extraordinary  in  the  South, 
^  where  he  had  proved  his  good  republicanism  by  tyran- 
nous severity ;  Freron,  the  man  of  forty,  with  his  re- 
treating forehead,  large  nose,  and  prominent  eyes ; 
Freron,  moreover,  with  his  family  of  illegitimate  children. 
To  this  man  she  had  written,  with  all  that  temporary 
intensity  of  love  of  which  she  was  capable  :  "I  swear, 
dear  Stanislas,  never  to  love  anyone  but  you.  My  heart 
is  shared  by  none  ;  it  is  given  entirely  to  you.  Who 
could  oppose  the  union  of  two  souls  who  seek  only 
happiness  and  find  it  in  each  other's  love  ?  No,  my 
friend,  neither  mamma  nor  any  one  else  can  refuse  you 
my  hand."  To  rescue  Paulette  from  such  an  infatua- 
tion, Napoleon  was  glad  to  give  her  to  his  friend  Victor- 
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Emmanuel  Leclerc,  whom  he  had  first  met  at  Toulon 
and  had  introduced  to  his  family  after  the  siege. 
I^clerc,  although  but  twenty-four,  was  already  a  general 
and  endeavoured  strenuously  to  model  himself  on  his 
chief,  whom  he  sufficiently  resembled  to  gain  for  himself 
later  the  nickname  of  le  Bonaparte  blond. 

Important,  however,  as  were  his  sisters'  affairs, 
Napoleon  knew  as  well  as  the  others  that  the  really 
eventful  feature  of  the  gathering  at  Montebello  was  the 
confronting  of  Josephine  and  her  relatives  by  marriage. 
He  had  made  no  effort  before  his  marriage  to  win  over 
his  family,  knowing  that  the  task  would  have  been  hope- 
less. He  had  induced  Mme.  Letizia  and  Joseph  to 
write  to  his  wife, in  a  moderately  friendly  strain  ;  and 
he  had  endeavoured  to  make  Joseph  and  Josephine 
entertain  amiable  feelings  toward  one  another  in  Paris. 
He  could  now  only  watch  how  the  Bonaparte  and  Beau- 
harnais  elements  blended.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if 
matters  were  going  well.  Mme.  Letizia,  the  rigid 
Corsican,  could  not  be  expected  to  open  her  arms  to  the 
Creole- Parisian  woman  of  fashion  with  the  damaged 
character.  But  Josephine's  careful  consideration  for 
her  mother-in-law  and  her  air  of  deference  conciliated 
the  elder  woman,  and  there  was  no  outward  expression 
of  antipathy.  Elisa,  Paulette,  and  Caroline  were  not 
more  inclined  to  commend  their  brother's  choice  than 
any  other  three  sisters  in  a  similar  case.  Elisa,  however, 
who  had  herself  a  husband  on  probation,  was  gratified 
that  Josephine  treated  both  her  and  Bacciochi  with 
amiability.  Caroline,  no  more  than  a  child  still,  seems 
always  to  have  agreed  fairly  well  with  her  sister-in-law 
until  the  time  when,  after  her  marriage  with  Murat,  she 
conceived  designs  upon  the  throne  of  France.  But 
between  Paulette  and  Josephine  there  was  an  immediate 
aversion.  "  I  have  never  seen  so  much  hatred  between 
two  sisters-in-law,"  says  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  whose 
liking  was  no  greater  for  Paulette  than  for  Josephine. 
It  was  a  case  of  hate  at  first  sight,  and  the  younger 
woman  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  spite. 
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The  Leclerc-Bonaparte  wedding  took  place  at  Monte- 
bello  in  the  middle  of  1797.  Arnault  gives  a  description 
of  the  bride  at  this  period  of  her  life  : 

"  If  she  was  the  prettiest  creature  one  could  see,  she 
was  also  the  most  unreasonable  one  could  imagine. 
She  had  the  behaviour  of  a  schoolgirl,  talking  at  random, 
laughing  at  everything  or  nothing,  mimicking  the  most 
important  personages,  sticking  out  her  tongue  at  her 
sister-in-law  when  she  was  not  looking,  nudging  me  with 
her  knee  when  I  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  her 
sallies,  and  drawing  upon  herself  from  time  to  time  those 
terrible  glances  with  which  her  brother  called  to  order 
the  most  rebellious  of  men.  A  minute  later  all  started 
over  again,  and  the  authority  of  the  General  of  the 
Army  of  Italy  spent  itself  vainly  on  a  little  girl's 
giddiness." 

Her  marriage  with  Leclerc  gave  Paulette  an  oppor- 
tunity which  she  welcomed  of  striking  a  blow  on  her 
brother's  behalf,  as  she  doubtless  told  herself  she  was 
doing.  On  Leclerc's  staff,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  young  hussar  Hippolyte  Charles.  Paulette  listened 
with  avidity  to  all  the  stories  connecting  the  names  of 
Charles  and  Josephine  and  repeated  them  to  Napoleon. 
He  may  have  heard  some  of  them  already  and  of  the 
presence  of  Charles  in  Genoa  in  the  previous  November. 
That  he  was  at  length  persuaded  that  his  earlier  vague 
Jealousy  had  not  been  without  justification  seems  now 
certain.  He  took  immediate  action  against  the  hussar, 
but  none  against  Josephine.  "  At  headquarters,"  says 
the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  "  the  report  suddenly  spread 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  caused  the  arrest  of 
M.  Charles  and  that  he  was  to  be  shot."  Instead  of 
shooting  him,  however,  for  which  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  could  plead  no  military  justification,  although  there 
were  also  accusations  against  him  of  improper  dealings 
with  the  army  contractors,  Napoleon  contented  him- 
self with  dismissing  him  from  the  army,  thus  sparing 
him  to  tempt  Josephine's  fidelity  again  two  years  later 
and    almost    to    brinjj    about    a    divorce.      Whether 
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Josephine  had  yet  justified  the  suspicions  against  her  or 
had  been  merely  indiscreet,  she  could  not  restrain  her 
tears  at  the  banishment  of  her  friend.  "  My  sister-in- 
law,"  said  Paulette  subsequently  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Abrantes  in  Paris,  "  almost  died  of  grief,  and  certainly 
one  does  not  die  of  grief  at  parting  with  one's  friends. 
There  must  have  been  more  than  friendship  in  the  case. 
As  for  me,  1  consoled  my  brother,  who  was  very  un- 
happy." 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  about  this  time  also 
other  rumours  reached  Napoleon's  ears,  connecting  his 
wife's  name  with  that  of  Murat,  who  was  said  to  have 
boasted  of  her  favours  at  a  wine-party  given  by  him  to 
some  brother-officers  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Probably 
Napoleon  had  nothing  definite  to  rely  upon,  but  it  is 
evident,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour  during  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  expedition,  that  he  did  not  forget. 
Nor  did  he  forgive  Murat  until  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Caroline  Bonaparte  at  the  beginning  of  1800. 
Whatever  he  may  have  said  privately  to  Josephine, 
however,  there  is  no  hint  that  he  gave  any  outward  sign 
of  bitterness  against  her.  Some  of  the  biographers 
profess  to  detect  a  change  in  his  attitude  from  that  of  an 
ardent  lover  to  that  of  an  indulgent,  but  not  blindly 
affectionate,  husband ;  and  certainly  we  never  see 
again  in  his  correspondence  with  Josephine  the  language 
of  overmastering  passion. 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  arising  from  Josephine's  first 
meeting  with  the  ladies  of  her  husband's  family  and  from 
his  discovery  that  he  had  not  been  wrong  in  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  had  rather  timidly  ventured  to  make, 
that  there  was  something  behind  her  neglect  of  him  in 
his  absence — in  spite  of  these,  the  three  months  spent 
at  Montebello  passed,  on  the  whole,  in  pleasant  fashion. 
Marmont  may  indeed  be  suspected  of  wishing  to  see  all 
in  a  charming  light  when  he  writes  in  his  Memoirs  how 
"  the  frankest  and  most  cordial  harmony  reigned  among 
us  all,  and  no  circumstance  or  event  ever  made  any 
break  in  it."-     Doubtless  with  the  departure  of  the  Bona- 
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partes,  not  long  after  Paulette's  marriage  to  Leclerc, 
there  came  for  Josephine  in  particular  a  period  of  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  She  was  still 
irresistible  to  Napoleon  ;  and  more  than  ever  she  -was 
courted  by  those  who  wished  to  win  favour  with  the 
conqueror.  Princes,  towns,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and 
the  very  Pope  hastened  to  send  her  presents  of  jewels, 
pictures,  other  works  of  art  and  antiquities,  some  of 
which  still  remain  to  decorate  the  rooms  at  Malmaison 
which  it  so  delighted  her  to  fill  with  her  trophies.  The 
fetes  also  continued,  and  we  hear  nothing  now  of  the 
weariness  with  which  they  formerly  inspired  her.  In 
fact,  her  contentment  with  her  lot  appears  to  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  she  left  Paris  so 
unwillingly  in  the  previous  year. 

Only  one  blow  seems  to  have  come  to  lessen  her 
happiness — the  death  of  Fortune,  This  little  pug-dog, 
whom  Napoleon  once  told  Arnault  that  he  found  in 
possession  of  madame's  bed  when  he  married  and  who 
showed  his  resentment  at  the  intruder  by  taking  a  piece 
out  of  his  leg,  did  not  limit  his  hostility  to  men.  He 
met  the  cook's  dog  in  the  garden  at  Montebello,  and 
treating  him  like  Napoleon,  found  him  far  from  equally 
complacent.  The  result  was  that  Fortune  was  dis- 
covered dead.  "  It  wcis  a  most  tragic  death,"  writes 
Arnault.  "  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  was  his  mis- 
tress's grief.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  could  not  but 
show  his  sympathy.  He  mourned  sincerely  for  an  acci- 
dent which  left  him  sole  possessor  of  his  wife's  bed." 
But  Josephine  consoled  herself.  She  "  did  as  many  a 
woman  does  to  comfort  herself  for  the  loss  of  a  lover  ; 
she  took  another."  And  Fortune  never  lacked  a  suc- 
cessor during  the  lifetime  of  Josephine. 

When  the  three  months  at  Montebello  were  over. 
Napoleon  moved  to  another  chateau  in  what  was  once 
Venetian  territory,  Passeriano,  whither  Josephine  fol- 
lowed him,  together  with  a  number  of  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance.  While  Napoleon  discussed  with  the  Aus- 
trian representative  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  known  to 
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history  as  that  of  Campo  Formio,  Josephine  anrnsed 
herself  with  the  society  around  her,  and  with  excursions 
to  the  neighbouring  places  of  interest,  including  a  visit 
of  several  days'  duration  to  Venice.  When  the  Treaty 
had  been  signed.  Napoleon  left  for  Milan  and  thence,  by 
way  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  for  Rastadt,  to  be  present 
at  the  Congress  meeting  there.  Josephine,  who  still 
had  with  her  Eugene,  was  allowed  to  make  her  way  back 
slowly  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress,  which  began  at 
Turin  and  included  the  principal  towns  of  Southern 
France,  all  eager  to  pay  her  the  honours  which  they 
were  unable  at  present  to  shower  on  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    UNFAITHFUL   WIFE 

While  Josephine  remained  in  Italy  in  company  with 
Eugene,  Napoleon  had  found  on  his  arrival  at  Rastadt  a 
letter  from  the  Directory  inviting  him  to  return  to 
Paris  at  once.  He  hcistened  to  comply,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  only  five  days  after  reaching  Rastadt,  was  back 
in  the  capital,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  left  it  two 
days  after  his  marriage.  The  eagerness  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  populace  to  welcome  the  hero  of  Italy  was 
great,  although  in  the  case  of  the  Government  this  feeling 
was  mixed  with  others  which  Napoleon  had  no  difficulty 
in  divining.  The  Directors  entertained  him  on  Decem- 
ber lo  at  a  magnificent  fete  at  the  Luxembourg,  all  hung 
with  trophies  and  draperies  for  the  occasion.  Before  an 
altar  to  La  Patrie  sat  the  five  Directors,  to  whom  the 
victorious  General  was  presented  by  Talleyrand,  lately 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  through  the  influence 
of  Mme.  de  Stael.  To  the  ex-bishop's  florid  eulogy 
Napoleon  made  a  brief  and  brusque  reply.  He  did  not 
show  to  best  advantage  at  such  ceremonies.  Barras 
followed  with  a  speech  still  more  ornate  than  Talley- 
rand's, which  he  concluded  by  clasping  Napoleon  to  his- 
breast ! 

The  Directors'  entertainment,  in  spite  of  its  pomp, 
was  quite  thrown  in  the  shade  by  that  given  by  Talley- 
rand, who  had  now  no  dearer  wish  than  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  conqueror — and  the  conqueror  to  him. 
Carnot  had  said  of  him  that,  as  he  had  already  sold  his 
calling,  his  King,  and  his  God,  he  would  not  scruple  to- 
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sell  the  Directory  ;  and  truly  no  regard  for  the  Directors 
restrained  him  from  courting  the  General  whose  rise 
threatened  their  safety.  In  order  to  make  the  occasion 
additionally  agreeable  to  Napoleon,  Talleyrand  waited 
for  the  return  of  Josephine  to  Paris,  which  was  not  until 
January  2,  1798,  and  on  her  arrival  requested  from  her 
a  list  of  those  whom  she  wished  to  be  invited.  The 
evening  was  one  which  was  long  remembered  by  all  who 
were  present ;  even  at  Saint-Helena  Napoleon  recalled 
it  with  pleasure.  The  Hotel  Gallifet  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  host  spent  twelve  thousand  livres  on  the 
decorations  alone.  Four  thousand  guests  passed  up  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  sound  of  music  from  a  band  placed 
in  the  cupola.  Within,  the  principal  object  was  a  small 
shrine,  built  in  Etruscan  style,  in  which  Talleyrand  had 
placed  a  bust  of  Brutus  presented  to  him  by  Bonaparte. 
Outside,  the  grounds  were  illuminated  by  Bengal  lights 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  drawn  from  all  the  regiments  in 
Paris.  Talleyrand  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  success  of  his  arrangements. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  arrived  at  half-past  ten,  she 
in  a  Greek  costume,  he  in  civilian  clothes.  Arnault 
records  that  Napoleon  said  to  him  as  they  entered  the 
ball-room  :  "  Give  me  your  arm.  I  see  numbers  of 
importunate  people  waiting  to  attack  me.  While  we 
remain  together  they  will  not  venture  to  break  into  our 
conversation."  Others  noticed  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  General  kept  close  to  his  wife  during  the  evening, 
causing  the  remark  that  he  was  very  much  in  love  and 
excessively  jealous — although,  says  Stanislas  Girardin 
in  his  journal,  "  Mme.  Bonaparte  is  no  longer  pretty  ; 
she  is  nearly  forty,  and  quite  looks  it." 

Supper  was  served  at  midnight  at  a  table  of  three 
hundred  covers,  the  women  being  seated,  the  men  stand- 
ing behind  them.  At  one  o'clock  the  guest  of  the 
evening  and  his  wife  withdrew.  He  was  not  destined 
to  escape  all  the  "  importunate  people  "  lying  in  wait 
for  him,  since  it  was  now  that  the  celebrated  scene  with 
Mme.  de  Stael  took  place.     The  introduction  was  made 
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by  Arnault,  much  against  his  wish.     He  thus  describes 
the  meeting  : 

"  She  overwhelmed  Napoleon  with  compliments. 
He  allowed  the  conversation  to  drop.  She,  disappointed, 
searched  for  all  possible  topics.  '  General,  which  is  the 
woman  whom  you  would  love  most  ?  '  '  My  wife.* 
'  Very  simple  ;  but  which  is  the  one  whom  you  would 
esteem  most  ?  '  '  The  one  who  best  knows  how  to  look 
after  her  household.'  '  Yes,  I  understand.  But  which 
now  would  be  for  you  the  first  among  women  ?  '  '  The 
one  who  has  the  most  children,  madame.'  " 

This  was  all,  for  Napoleon  turned  away.  The  inter- 
view was  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  woman  who  had 
written  to  him  that  it  was  some  error  in  human  institu- 
tions which  had  given  him  as  wife  the  sweet  and  tranquil 
Josephine,  when  a  soul  of  fire  like  her  own  was  made 
for  the  adoration  of  a  hero  Hke  him.  As  she  was  not 
wont  to  conceal  her  admirations,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  story  of  the  conversation  spread  over  Paris 
next  day.  Among  those  who  heard  it  with  displeasure 
was  Josephine,  who  had  a  liking  for  Mme.  de  Stael  and 
continued  acquaintance  with  her  down  to  her  last  days 
at  Malmaison.  She  reproached  Napoleon  with  his 
answer,  according  to  his  own  account,  and  told  him  that 
Paris  would  accuse  him  of  narrow-mindedness. 

Life  in  Paris  as  wife  of  the  man  of  the  hour  was  without 
doubt  to  the  liking  of  Josephine.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  well  with  her.  She  had  successfully  resisted 
the  attacks  made  upon  her  concerning  her  conduct  in 
Italy  by  the  Bonaparte  family  and  others.  Napoleon 
showed  great  affection  for  her  children,  and  together 
they  watched  with  delight  Hortense  playing  her  part 
in  "  Esther  "  at  Mme.  Campan's  school,  where  she  was 
one  of  the  picked  pupils,  just  as  Eugene  was  at  the 
Irish  College.  At  home  Josephine  had  at  last  in  reality 
become  the  popular  hostess  which  some  of  her  bio- 
graphers would  make  her  out  to  have  been  years  before. 
The  house  in  the  rue  Chantereine  was  constantly  filled 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day.     During 
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her  stay  in  Italy  she  had  ordered  its  refurnishing  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs.  At  the  end  of  March  1789,  Napoleon  bought  it 
for  her  outright,  and  she  proceeded  to  put  into  it  the 
spoils  of  Italy,  her  presents  from  towns,  princes,  and 
Pope,  her  statues,  pictures,  cameos,  and  antiquities,  so 
that  the  house  became  a  veritable  monument  of  victory, 
most  appropriate  in  a  street  which  a  grateful  country 
had  just  renamed  rue  de  la  Victoire  in  compliment  to 
her  husband. 

The  adulation  and  the  honours,  however,  which 
pleased  Josephine  wearied  Napoleon.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  attend  a  gala  performance  at  the  Opera 
at  which  he  should  have  been  the  principal  guest. 
His  inaction  and -dependence  on  others  were  galling  to 
the  late  dictator  of  Italy.  The  constant  gossip  about 
what  he  was  going  to  do  irritated  him,  especially  since 
much  of  that  gossip  took  place  in  Josephine's  salon. 
"  All  that  you  say,"  he  told  his  wife,  "  is  considered  to 
come  from  me.  Hold  your  tongue.  In  this  way  my 
enemies  (and  you  are  surrounded  by  them)  will  be  unable 
to  draw  conclusions  from  your  words."  The  revival 
of  the  tale  of  his  indebtedness  to  Barras,  which  Josephine 
failed  to  contradict,  was  particularly  distasteful  to  him. 
For  a  multitude  of  reasons  he  was  anxious  to  leave 
Paris,  Bourrienne  claims  that  Napoleon  said  to  him 
as  early  as  January  1798 :  "  Bourrienne,  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here  ;  there  is  nothing  to  do.  ...  I 
must  go  to  the  East.  ...  If  the  success  of  an  invasion 
of  England  appears  to  me  doubtful,  as  I  fear  it  will,  the 
Army  of  England  must  become  the  Army  of  the  East, 
and  I  shall  go  to  Egypt." 

The  Army  of  England  had  been  one  of  the  topics 
most  eagerly  discussed  in  the  salon  of  the  rue  de  la 
Victoire.  All  Paris  was  excited  about  it,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  General's  wife  should  be  besieged  by 
those  who  wished  to  find  out  what  was  on  foot  against 
the  one  Power  remaining  in  arms  out  of  the  great  coalition 
formed    in    1793    to    conquer    revolutionary    France. 
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Napoleon,  however,  on  receiving  the  command  of  the 
new  Army,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
ideas  of  others.  The  words  which  Bourrienne  attributes 
to  him  may  well  be  authentic.  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  he  did  not  take  long  to  reject  the  scheme  for 
crossing  the  Channel.  On  February  10  he  started 
on  a  tour  of  the  northern  ports  from  Boulogne  to  Dun- 
kerque.  In  eight  days  he  had  seen  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  England  was  im- 
practicable. So,  as  he  had  said,  the  Army  of  England 
had  to  become  the  Army  of  the  East.  But  it  was 
essential  that  the  plan  should  be  kept  secret,  and  conse- 
quently the  thought  of  an  expedition  across  the  Channel 
was  kept  before  the  public  as  late  as  the  end  of  March. 
It  is  to  the  period  of  Napoleon's  tour  along  the  northern 
coast  that  the  letter  is  assigned  which  shows  Josephine 
to  have  kept  up  relations  with  Barras  of  which  she  did 
not  wish  her  husband  to  know.  This  letter,  undated, 
is  addressed  to  "  Citizen  Botot,  Secretary  of  Director 
Barras,  at  the  Luxembourg  "  and  runs  : 

"  Bonaparte  arrived  to-night.  Please,  my  dear 
Botot,  express  my  regrets  to  Barras  that  I  cannot 
come  to  dinner  with  him.  Tell  him  not  to  forget  me. 
You  know  better  than  any  one  else,  my  dear  Botot, 
how  I  am  placed.     Good-bye.     Sincere  friendship. 

"  Lapagerie  Bonaparte." 

This  letter,  it  must  be  admitted,  actually  proves 
nothing  more  than  that  Josephine  had  an  understanding 
with  Barras  and  his  secretary  of  which  her  husband 
was  ignorant.  But  the  wording  of  it  and  the  fact 
that  its  recipient  was  a  man  disliked  by  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  the  employee  of  her  own  former  protector, 
certainly  put  Josephine  in  a  bad  light.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate for  her  that  one  of  her  extremely  few  surviving 
letters,  apart  from  those  of  mere  affection,  should  be 
one  calculated  to  cast  suspicion  upon  her  conduct  at  a 
time  when  otherwise  she  might  have  been  believed  to 
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be  paying  better  attention  than  usual  to  her  position 
of  wife. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  which  spoilt  Jose- 
phine's dinner  with  Barras,  was  the  secret  sign  of  the 
substitution  of  Egypt  for  England  as  the  destination  of 
France's  attack.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  leak  out 
concerning  the  new  plan,  and  Napoleon  actually  started 
for  Toulon  eight  days  in  advance  of  his  official  nomina- 
tion as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  East. 
On  the  evening  of  May  3  he  and  Josephine  dined  with 
Beirras  at  the  Luxembourg  and  went  to  a  performance 
of  "  Macbeth "  afterwards,  with  Talma  in  the  title- 
part.  The  same  night  they  quitted  Paris,  Josephine 
still  being  uncertain  whither  they  were  going  and  leaving 
without  having  said  good-bye  to  Hortense  at  Mme. 
Campan's. 

The  journey  to  Toulon  is  described  by  Marmont, 
who  with  Duroc,  Bourrienne,  and  Lavalette  accompanied 
the  General  and  his  wife  in  one  large  berlin,  surmounted 
by  a  vast  heap  of  luggage.  Napoleon  was  in  so  great 
a  hurry  to  reach  Toulon  that  he  ordered  the  driver  to 
take  a  short  cut,  by  a  rough  road  which  avoided 
Marseilles.  It  was  a  dark  night  when  they  entered 
upon  this  portion  of  the  journey,  and  every  one  inside 
the  coach  was  fast  asleep  when  suddenly,  during  the 
rapid  descent  of  a  hill,  a  violent  shock  awoke  all.  Jump- 
ing out,  they  found  themselves  on  the  bank  of  a  torrent, 
with  a  broken  bridge  before  them.  The  mountain 
of  luggage  had  been  caught  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  and 
pulled  up  the  horses  within  ten  feet  of  destruction. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  neither  Lavalette  nor  Bour- 
rienne mentions  this  incident  in  his  Memoirs  ;  nor  does 
Josephine  when  writing  to  Hortense  on  May  15.  Her 
letter  merely  says  : 

"  I  have  been  at  Toulon  five  days,  my  dear  Hortense  ; 
I  was  not  at  all  tired  by  the  journey,  but  was  very  vexed 
at  leaving  you  so  precipitately,  without  saying  good- 
bye to  you  or  my  dear  Caroline.  But,  my  dear  daughter, 
I  am  a  little  consoled  for  this  by  the  hope  I  have  of 
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embracing  you  soon.  Bonaparte  does  not  wish  me  to 
embark  with  him ;  he  wishes  me  to  go  to  the  waters  before 
taldng  the  journey  to  Egypt.  He  will  send  to  fetch  me 
in  two  months.  ..." 

At  Toulon,  if  she  missed  Hortense,  Josephine  found 
her  son  Eugene,  who  had  left  the  Irish  College  of  Saint- 
Germain  to  accompany  his  stepfather  to  Eg^'-pt  as  aide- 
de-camip.  There  also  was  Emilie  de  Beauharnais,  her 
niece,  whose  marriage  to  Lavalette,  another  aide-de- 
camp, had  been  accomplished  by  Josephine  just  before 
leaving  Paris.  Emilie  was  the  daughter  of  the  Vicomte 
Alexandre's  elder  brother  Fran9ois,  and  had  been  sent 
by  Josephine  to  join  Hortense  at  Mme.  Campan's, 
The  story  was  that  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  visits  to  his 
sister  Caroline's  school,  had  seen  Emilie  and  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  But  Josephine,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
wish  her  to  marry  Louis  and  insisted  on  her  taking 
Lavalette,  although  there  was  no  attraction  between 
the  two.  Nevertheless  the  match  turned  out  well 
enough,  whereas  the  extent  of  Louis'  attachment  to 
Emilie  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  when,  some 
time  later,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  a  divorce  in  order 
that  Louis  might  marry  Mme.  Lavalette,  he  remarked  : 
"  Even  were  she  free,  I  would  not  marry  her  now. 
She  is  too  much  marked  by  smallpox."  An  attack 
of  that  disease  had  indeed  greatly  disfigured  her  after 
her  marriage. 

The  Army  of  the  East  set  sail  from  Toulon  on  May 
19,  1798.  Josephine  went  off  to  her  husband's  ship, 
the  Orient,  to  bid  him  farewell,  and  then  returned  to  land, 
to  the  balcony  reserved  for  her  and  other  ladies  waiting 
to  see  the  last  of  the  fleet.  The  naval  bands  struck 
up,  and  the  warships  and  forts  exchanged  salutes  as  the 
expedition  left  the  harbour.  Several  vessels  nearly 
ran  aground,  including  the  Orient,  but  at  length  all  got 
safely  away.  We  are  told  that  Josephine  waved  a 
tear- wet  handkerchief  to  the  end. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  tears  anything 
but  genuine,  for  the  moment.     But  Josephine's  conduct 
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throughout  her  husband's  stay  in  Egypt  was  such 
as  to  inspire  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  her  principal 
feeling,  as  she  saw  the  Orient  depart,  was  not  one  of 
relief.  She  may  at  first  have  contemplated  rejoining 
him  in  Egypt,  but  if  she  ever  had  any  wish  to  do  so,  it 
certainly  faded  away  as  the  claims  of  society  at  Plom- 
bidres  asserted  their  hold  upon  her.  Plombidres  was 
the  watering-place  which  had  been  selected  for  a  visit, 
before  Napoleon's  departure  for  Egypt.  The  pro- 
longation of  her  stay  there  was  accidental.  She  was 
standing  with  three  friends  on  the  wooden  balcony 
of  the  house  hired  by  her,  when  the  supports  gave 
way  and  precipitated  all  to  the  ground,  fourteen 
feet  below.  Josephine  was  rather  badly  hurt  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  summon  Hortense  from  school  to  see 
her.  Her  convalescence  lasted  until  August,  and  the 
solicitude  of  every  one  about  her  health  must  have  been 
most  flattering  to  her.  The  local  authorities  supplied 
her  daily  with  music  and  flowers,  and  Barras  insisted 
on  bulletins  being  sent  to  him  regularly  in  Paris. 

There  was  little  inducement,  perhaps,  to  recover 
speedily.  When  she  felt  well  enough  to  move,  Josephine 
went,  not  to  Egypt,  but  to  Paris.  This,  however,  was 
by  Napoleon's  orders,  for  he  had  written  to  her  to  meet 
the  newly  married  Mme.  Marmont  there  and  to  proceed 
with  her  to  Naples.  Thence  a  ship  might  convey  them 
to  Egypt  by  way  of  Malta.  The  news  of  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  closing  the  Mediterranean  to  all  except 
blockade-runners,  put  an  end  to  this  plan. 

Freed  from  the  danger  of  being  compelled  to  leave 
France,  Josephine  found  herself  in  a  sufficiently  pleasant 
position.  Before  sailing  from  Toulon,  Napoleon  had 
informed  her  that  he  had  arranged  that  she  should 
receive  forty  thousand  francs  a  year  during  his  absence, 
payment  to  be  made  through  Joseph,  in  whose  hands 
were  placed  all  his  funds.  As  long  ago  as  the  time 
when  he  was  in  Italy  he  had  told  her  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  country  house  near  Paris.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned   that    during    her   visits    to    Croissy    Josephine 
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had  seen  the  chateau  of  Malmaison,  near  the  village 
of  Reuil,  and  that  she  had  been  struck  by  its  situation. 
Hither  she  took  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Italy. 
He  liked  the  house  enough  to  offer  the  owner  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  but  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  Egypt  found  no  time  to  conclude  the  negotia- 
tions. Josephine,  however,  signed  a  contract  in  her 
own  name*  agreeing  to  give  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand,  including  over  thirty-seven  thousand  for  the 
furniture.  The  latter  was  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  ; 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  was  to  be  owed  for  the 
present.  As  may  be  imagined,  Josephine  was  obliged 
to  draw  upon  Joseph  Bonaparte  for  all  her  year's  allow- 
ance in  advance,  and  even  then  found  a  great  difficulty 
in  paying  the  interest  on  her  debt. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was  that  Malmaison  was 
hers.  The  house  was  not  altogether  ideal.  It  was  dila- 
pidated and,  even  when  repaired,  somewhat  resembled 
a  barracks.  It  had,  moreover,  a  reputation  for 
unhealthiness.  But  its  fine  position  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Saint-Germain  road  appealed  to  Josephine  ; 
so  did  its  grounds,  laid  out  as  a  jardin  anglais  ;  and  so 
did  its  ample  accommodation,  in  which  she  could 
house  her  treasures  from  Italy  and  the  constantly 
accumulating  additions,  for  which  her  home  in  the  rue 
de  la  Victoire  was  far  too  small.  She  took  up  her 
residence  at  Malmaison  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
began  to  decorate  it  with  her  statues  and  mosaics,  her 
Old  Masters  and  the  rest.  For  new  furniture,  as  for 
her  dresses,  jewels — already  worthy  of  figuring  in 
a  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  according  to  Mme.  de 
Remusat — and  flowers,  she  could  only  run  into  further 
debt,  since  the  initial  expenses  of  Malmaison  had  ab- 
sorbed all  her  cash.  In  July  1799  she  prevailed  upon 
the  unwilling  Joseph  to  advance  her  (against  Napoleon's 
order)  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  liabilities  in  connection 
with  the  house.     It  is  not  surprising  that  no  attempt 

*  Apparently  not  until  April  21,  1799,  although  she  is  generally  made  to 
instal  herself  at  Malmaison  soon  after  leaving  Plombi^res. 
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was  made  to  reduce  the  debt  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  to  the  former  proprietor. 

At  Malmaison  now  Josephine "  proceeded  to  spend 
most  of  her  time,  except  during  the  cold  season.  She 
only  visited  Paris  for  the  play  and  other  entertainments. 
The  winter  of  1798-9  she  passed  in  the  city,  however, 
renewing  her  acquaintance  with  the  public  men, 
especially  the  Directors  Barras,  Gohier,  and  Rewbell, 
to  the  son  of  the  last-named  of  whom  she  was  supposed 
to  wish  to  marry  Hortense.  On  their  side,  the  Directors 
were  not  at  all  loth  to  cultivate  the  wife  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Egypt ;  for  she  might  at  least  know 
more  than  they  knew  about  his  intentions.  Josephine's 
salo7t  in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire,  therefore,  was  once  more 
thronged.  But  it  seldom  saw  now  within  its  walls 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Napoleon  being 
absent,  the  feud  raged  hotly.  Josephine's  generally 
admired  tact  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  conciliating 
the  Bonapartes.  Very  unwisely,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  watching  her  with  unremitting  attention, 
she  both  talked  and  acted  in  a  way  which  gave  them 
ample  opportunities  to  do  her  harm. 

Mme.  de  Remusat,  for  instance,  tells  of  a  visit  which 
she  and  her  mother  paid  to  Malmaison.  "  Mme.  Bona- 
parte," she  says,  "  by  nature  expansive  and  often  a 
little  indiscreet,  no  sooner  met  my  mother  again  than  she 
unbosomed  herself  of  a  large  number  of  confidences 
about  her  absent  husband,  her  brothers-in-law,  and 
a  whole  world  of  people  who  were  absolute  strangers 
to  us.  Bonaparte  was  given  up  as  almost  lost  to 
France,  his  wife  was  neglected.  My  mother  took  pity 
on  her,  we  paid  her  some  attentions,  which  she  never 
forgot." 

But  worse  indiscretions  than  mere  gossiping  about 
her  husband  and  his  family  put  Josephine  at  the  mercy 
of  her  enemies.  It  was  probably  during  the  winter 
season  in  Paris  that  she  met  again  the  Hippolyte  Charles 
whose  prospects  in  the  army  Napoleon  had  summarily 
blighted    in    Italy.     This    re-encounter    with    the    gay 
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young  man  nearly  cost  Josephine  an  early  divorce. 
It  was  Josephine's  good  nature,  according  to  her  friends, 
which  led  her  to  notice  Charles  again  in  Paris,  and, 
by  introducing  him  to  the  Compagnie  Bodin,  a  firm 
of  contractors,  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  damage  which 
Napoleon  had  done  to  his  career  in  Italy.  Charles 
showed  an  aptitude  for  making  money  out  of  the  Army 
to  which  he  had  once  belonged  ;  moreover,  he  had 
experience  of  contractors.  To  express  his  gratitude 
for  her  assistance  he  called  at  Malmaison.  The  moderate 
versions  of  the  story  make  him  become  thereafter  a 
frequent  visitor,  who  stopped  late  strolling  in  the  park 
at  Malmaison  with  his  hostess.  As  only  a  ditch  separ- 
ated the  park  from  the  road  to  Saint-Germain,  passers- 
by  could  see  them  in  the  moonlight,  Josephine  in  her 
white  dress  and  scarf,  Charles  in  his  black  or  blue 
clothes.  The  villagers,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  told  how 
the  lady  loved  "  her  brother."-  Others,  better  informed, 
had  a  different  tale  to  tell.  Laurette  Permon  was 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  through  a  friend  of 
her  mother,  and  she  felt  no  doubt  as  to  Josephine's 
guilt.  She  writes  in  her  Memoirs  that  "  M.  Charles 
lived  at  Malmaison  quite  as  if  he  were  its  master. 
Friends  have  their  privileges." 

Josephine  of  course  must  have  been  well  aware 
what  a  weapon  against  her  the  scandal  about  Charles 
would  prove  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  and  she 
did  not  altogether  neglect  to  provide  herself  with  friends 
whose  respectability  was  unimpeachable,  in  order  that 
she  might  call  them  as  witnesses  to  character.  In 
particular  she  cultivated  the  society  of  Gohier,  the 
President  of  the  Directory,  and  his  wife,  against  whom 
no  one  could  bring  any  complaint  on  the  score  of  morals 
at  least ;  for  Gohier  had  married  his  cook.  To  this 
eminently  trustworthy  household  Josephine  paid  more 
and  more  visits  as  time  went  on.  Now  Gohier  was  not 
unaware  of  the  stories  in  circulation  about  Josephine, 
and,  according  to  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  after  failing 
to  persuade  her  that  she  ought  to  break  off  all  relations 
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with  Charles,  advised  her  to  work  for  a  divorce.  "  You 
tell  me  that  you  and  M.  Charles  feel  nothing  but  friend- 
ship for  one  another,"  he  is  represented  as  saying. 
"  But  if  this  friendship  is  so  exclusive  of  all  else  that  it 
makes  you  fly  in  the  face  of  convention,  I  must  tell  you 
the  same  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  love  :  Get  a  divorce  !  " 

If  this  speech  of  Gohier's  is  truly  reported,  Josephine's 
position  must  indeed  have  been  desperate.  She  had 
other  reasons  for  thinking  so,  too,  besides  Gohier's 
warning.  One  evening  she  went  into  Paris  from  Mal- 
maison  to  a  dinner  given  by  Barras  at  the  Luxembourg. 
The  guests  included  the  Talliens  and  Talleyrand,  and 
the  last-named  sat  between  Josephine  and  Mme.  Tallien. 
Less  than  two  years  ago  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  been  at  Josephine's  feet,  nor  had  he  neglected  to 
pay  her  court  since  then.  But  this  evening  he  gave  no 
attention  to  her  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  other 
neighbour.  So  marked  was  his  conduct  that  at  length 
Josephine  rose  from  the  table,  went  into  another  room, 
and  wept.  What  could  be  the  explanation  of  Talley- 
rand's behaviour  ?  Since  it  could  hardly  be  that  he 
had  received  early  private  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
death  in  Egypt,  it  must  be  that  he  had  news  of  a  deter- 
mination to  divorce  Josephine.  Only  if  he  were  certain 
of  her  approaching  disgrace  could  he  dare  to  treat  her 
as  he  did  this  night  at  the  Luxembourg.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything.  There  was  but  one  chance, 
to  see  Napoleon  as  soon  as  he  returned,  before  any  one 
else  could  get  to  him.  "  If  only  I  am  the  first  to  see 
him,  he  will  throw  himself  into  my  arms."  Such  are 
the  words  attributed  to  her  when  she  knew  that  he  was 
in  France.  His  arrival  must  have  been  at  once  dreaded 
by  her  and  recognised  as  her  only  hope. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait  now  for  the  critical  mo- 
ment. On  the  evening  of  October  lo  she  was  at  the 
Luxembourg  again,  dining  this  time  with  Gohier  and 
his  wife.  Suddenly  the  news  came  to  the  President 
of  the  Directory  that  Napoleon  had  landed  on  the 
previous  night  at  Frejus  in  Provence.     It  was  a  moment 
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to  make  all  feel  anxious.  Josephine,  striving  to  hide 
all  personal  emotion,  addressed  herself  to  Gohier. 
"  President,  do  not  be  afraid  that  Bonaparte  comes 
with  intentions  hostile  to  liberty.  But  you  must  unite 
to  prevent  him  falling  into  bad  hands.  I  am  going  to 
meet  him.  It  is  important  for  me  not  to  be  anticipated 
by  his  brothers,  who  have  always  detested  me."  It 
is  Gohier  himself  who  reports  this  speech,  in  his  Memoirs. 
Josephine  then  looked  at  Mme.  Gohier,  he  says,  and 
added  :  "  However,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
calumny.  When  Bonaparte  learns  that  my  favourite 
society  has  been  with  you  he  will  be  as  flattered  as  he 
will  be  grateful  for  the  welcome  which  I  have  had  in 
your  house  during  his  absence.'* 

This  was  certainly  putting  on  a  brave  face  ;  but 
her  listeners  can  hardly  have  been  deceived  into  crediting 
Josephine  with  the  confidence  which  she  professed. 


CHAPTER  XI 

napoleon's    return    from    EGYPT 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Josephine  and  Napoleon  met  in  October  1799, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  summer  of  the  previous 
year,  when  Josephine  was  still  at  Plombieres  recovering 
from  her  accident.  In  August  1798  a  French  vessel 
was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  English 
warships.  Among  the  correspondence  on  board  was 
found  a  letter  dated  July  25  and  written  by  Napoleon 
to  his  brother  Joseph.  The  latter,  of  course,  never 
received  it,  but  part  of  it  was  printed  in  the  English 
papers.  The  most  important  sentences,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  may  be  in  France  within  two  months.  I  commend 
my  affairs  to  you.  I  have  great  domestic  trouble,  for 
the  veil  has  been  entirely  removed.  ...  It  is  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  to  have  at  the  same  time  all  kinds  of 
feelings  in  the  same  heart  toward  one  and  the  same 
person — you  understand  what  I  mean.  See  that  I 
have  a  country  house  on  my  arrival,  either  near  Paris 
or  in  Burgundy.  I  expect  to  pass  the  winter  there  and 
to  shut  myself  up.  1  am  tired  of  human  nature.  I 
have  need  of  solitude  and  isolation.  Greatness  wearies 
me,  feeling  is  dried  up,  glory  is  unmeaning.  ...  I 
mean  to  keep  my  house.  I  will  never  give  it  up  to 
any  one,  whoever  it  may  be." 

From  this  letter  it  is  plain  that  as  early  as  the  July 
after  he  had  left  Toulon  Napoleon  contemplated  a  separa- 
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tion  from  Josephine  ;  since  for  no  other  reason  could 
he  require  a  new  country  house,  when  Josephine  had 
already  bought  Malmaison,  nor  would  he  have  an- 
nounced his  determination  not  to  give  up  to  any  one 
the  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire,  which  he  had  taken 
over  from  Josephine.  By  whom  then  had  the  veil  been 
"  entirely  removed  "  since  he  left  France  ?  Not  by 
Joseph,  for  there  would  in  that  case  have  been  some 
indication  of  the  fact  in  Napoleon's  letter.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  during  the  voyage  from  Toulon  to  Alex- 
andria Napoleon  had  questioned  some  of  his  old  comrades 
of  the  Army  of  Italy  and  had  been  enlightened  by  them 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Josephine  and 
Charles — and  perhaps  Murat  also.  A  letter  has  been 
discovered,  written  by  Eugene  to  his  mother  and  dated 
one  day  previous  to  the  above  quoted  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Joseph.     The  boy  says  herein  : 

"  Bonaparte  for  five  days  seemed  very  melancholy, 
and  this  followed  after  a  talk  which  he  had  with  Julien, 
Junot,  and  also  Berthier.  He  was  more  afiected  than 
I  should  have  believed  by  these  conversations.  All 
that  I  heard  amounted  to  this,  that  Charles  came  in 
your  carriage  to  within  three  post-stations  of  Paris, 
that  you  have  seen  him  in  Paris,  that  you  have  been  to 
the  fourth  tier  of  the  Italiens  with  him,  that  he  gave  you 
your  little  dog,  and  that  he  is  even  at  this  moment  with 
you.  This  is  all  that  I  could  overhear,  in  broken  words. 
You  know  quite  well,  mamma,  that  I  do  not  believe  this, 
but  what  is  certain  is  that  the  General  is  much  affected. 
Nevertheless  he  has  redoubled  his  kindness  to  me. 
He  seems  by  his  actions  to  wish  to  say  that  the  children 
are  not  answerable  for  the  faults  of  their  mother.  But 
your  son  chooses  to  think  all  this  gossip  the  invention 
of  your  enemies.  He  does  not  love  you  the  less  for  it, 
nor  desire  the  less  to  embrace  you.  I  hope  when  you 
come  all  will  be  forgotten.  .  .  ." 

This  passage  in  Eugene's  letter  certainly  sheds  light 
on  a  difficult  question,  although  it  does  not  reveal  how 
the  scandal  about  Josephine  and  Charles  reached  Egypt. 
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Whatever  the  ultimate  source  of  his  information,  Napo- 
leon seems  to  have  been  temporarily  calmed  by  extreme 
pressure  of  work,  for  we  hear  of  no  further  outbreak 
until  we  come  to  the  date  of  the  celebrated  conversation 
with  Junot  at  the  springs  of  the  Messoudiah  on  February 
17.  1799-  It  seems  clear  that  in  February  Napoleon 
received  some  news  from  Paris  which  aroused  him  to 
fury,  whether  it  related  to  past  affairs  or  to  Josephine's 
continued  acquaintance  with  Charles. 

The  scene  at  the  Messoudiah  springs  is  described  by 
Bourrienne,  whose  account  perhaps  deserves  more 
belief  than  many  of  his  stories,  in  that,  although  he  is 
always  a  witness  most  friendly  to  Josephine,  what  he 
here  narrates  puts  her  in  an  unfavourable  light. 

"  I  saw  Bonaparte,"  writes  Bourrienne,  "  walking 
alone  with  Junot,  as  often  happened.  I  was  a  little 
distance  away,  and  I  do  not  know  why  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  during  this  conversation.  The  always 
pale  face  of  the  General  had  become  even  paler  than 
usual,  without  my  being  able  to  guess  the  reason. 
There  was  something  convulsive  about  it,  something 
wnld  in  his  looks,  and  several  times  he  struck  his  head. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  he  left  Junot  and  came 
back  toward  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  with  so  dis- 
contented and  preoccupied  an  air.  I  went  forward  to 
meet  him,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  together  he  said  to 
me  in  a  brusque,  hard  tone :  '  You  don't  care  for  me 
at  all.  .  .  .  These  women  !  Josephine  !  ...  If  you  had 
cared  for  me,  you  would  have  told  me  all  that  I  have 
just  learnt  from  Junot.  He  is  a  true  friend. 
Josephine  !  .  .  .  and  I  am  six  hundred  leagues  away. 
You  ought  to  have  told  me.  Josephine  !  ...  To  think 
that  she  should  have  deceived  me  so  !  .  .  .  She  !  .  .  . 
Curse  them  !  I  will  wipe  out  this  race  of  fops  and  cox- 
combs. As  for  her,  divorce !  .  .  .  Yes,  divorce,  a 
public  and  sensational  divorce  !  .  .  .  I  must  write  ! 
I  know  everything.  ...  It  is  your  fault.  You  ought 
to  have  told  me  about  it.'  '• 

The  secretary  tried  to  calm  his  General  and  to  per- 
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suade  him  not  to  listen  to  jealous  slanders.  It  was 
necessary,  he  said,  to  avoid  such  a  scandal  in  his  position. 
When  he  spoke,  however,  of  Napoleon's  future  and  of 
his  glory.  Napoleon  broke  in:  "My  glory?  Oh,  I 
don't  know  what  I  would  give  not  to  have  what  Junot 
told  me  true,  I  love  this  woman  so  !  If  Josephine  is 
guilty,  I  must  have  a  divorce  to  separate  us  for  ever. 
I  don't  want  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  idlers  of 
Paris.  I  shall  write  to  Joseph.  He  will  get  a  divorce 
for  me." 

The  Duchesse  d'Abrantds  denies  the  truth  of  Bour- 
rienne's  account.  But  she  was  Junot's  wife  and  would 
naturally  not  wish  him  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his 
future  Empress.  It  is  certain  that  Josephine  never 
afterwards  had  a  friendly  feeling,  for  either  Junot  or  his 
wife — the  latter  of  whom  has  taken  a  voluminous  revenge 
in  her  Memoirs. 

An  independent,  though  naturally  not  unbiassed, 
witness  to  Napoleon's  trouble  of  mind  at  this  period  is 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  The  seventeen-year-old  aide- 
de-camp  found  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  position 
while  his  stepfather  was  receiving  the  damaging 
accusations  against  his  mother.  Eugene  says  in  his 
Memoirs  : 

"  Although  I  was  very  young,  I  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  cause  him  to  reveal  his 
trouble  to  me.  It  was  usually  in  the  evening  that  he 
made  his  complaints  and  confidences  to  me,  taking 
long  strides  up  and  down  his  tent.  I  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself  freely.  I  tried  to 
soften  his  resentment  and  consoled  him  as  best  I  could 
and  as  much  as  my  age  and  the  respect  I  felt  for  him 
allowed  me." 

Engine's  difficulty  became  greater  still  when,  in  his 
disgust  at  his  betrayal,  and  after  his  return  from  Syria 
to  Egypt,  Napoleon  took  up  Mme.  Foures,  the  pretty 
wife  of  an  officer  in  the  chasseurs.  So  public  was  this 
affair — his  first  infidelity  to  Josephine  since  their 
marriage — that   "Our   Lady   of  the   East"    became   a 
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commonplace  in  the  mouths  of  the  Army  in  Egypt. 
Naturally  relations  were  now  strained  between  Eugene 
and  his  step-father.     Eugene  writes  guardedly  : 

"  General  Bonaparte  paid  some  attention  to  a  certain 
officer's  wife  and  sometimes  drove  out  with  her.  People 
did  not  fail  to  say  she  was  his  mistress,  so  that  my 
position,  both  as  aide-de-camp  and  as  son  of  the 
General's  wife,  grew  painful.  Forced  by  my  duties 
to  accompany  the  General,  who  never  went  out  with- 
out his  aide-de-camp,  I  had  already  allowed  myself  to 
accompany  the  carriage  once  when,  unable  to  bear  the 
humiliation  any  longer,  I  sought  out  General  Berthier 
and  asked  him  for  permission  to  join  a  regiment.  This 
step  was  followed  by  a  sharp  scene  between  my  step- 
father and  myself,  but  he  ceased  from  this  moment  to 
take  his  rides  with  the  lady.  I  remained  with  him, 
and  he  treated  me  none  the  worse  for  what  had 
happened." 

Eugene  Beauharnais  was  loyal  to  his  patron,  as  well 
as  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  and  he  has  minimised 
the  extent  of  Napoleon's  intrigue  with  Mme.  Foures. 
With  regard  to  his  mother,  he  probably  felt  that  he 
could  more  easily  love  than  excuse  her.  He  admits 
that  when,  having  decided  to  return  to  France,  Napoleon 
came  to  him  and  said  :  "  Eugene,  you  are  going  to  see 
your  mother  again,"  his  joy  was  not  as  great  as  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

Leaving  Egypt  on  the  night  of  August  22-3,  and 
breaking  their  voyage  in  Corsica,  Napoleon  and  Eugene 
landed  at  Frejus  on  October  9,  having  successfully 
escaped  the  English  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  journey  from  Frejus  to  Aix  was  made  by  night 
along  a  road  lighted  by  the  torches  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd.  At  Avignon,  Valence,  and  Lyon  the  welcome 
was  equally  warm  for  the  expected  deliverer  of  France 
from  over-taxation,  anarchy,  and  internal  revolt.  One 
day's  halt  was  made  at  Lyon,  during  which  time 
Napoleon  could  not  stir  without  the  attentions  of  a 
wildly  applauding  mob.     The    fears  of  the  Directory 
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concerning  his  return  were  amply  justified  in  the  fiist 
hours  spent  by  Napoleon  in  France. 

There  were  other  eyes,  however,  as  anxious  in  their 
way  as  the  Directors',  watching  for  Napoleon's  arrival. 
And  not  all  the  watchers  were  content  to  wait. 
Josephine  on  the  morning  after  the  Gohiers'  dinner 
started  ofi  to  Lyon  ;  so  did  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien, 
and  Louis,  and  his  brother-in-law  and  friend  Leclerc, 
all  burning  with  zeal  to  anticipate  her.  Now  it  hap- 
pened, unfortunately  for  Josephine,  that  it  v/as  possible 
for  Napoleon  to  proceed  from  Lyon  to  Paris  by  either 
of  two  ways.  He  actually  chose  the  Bourbonnais  route, 
and  taking  only  Eugene  with  him,  hastened  in  a  light 
carriage  toward  Paris.  On  the  way  he  met  Joseph, 
Lucien,  and  Leclerc,  Louis  having  fallen  ill  and  remained 
behind.  Josephine,  knowing  Napoleon's  affection  for 
the  Burgundian  country,  had  taken  the  other  road  and 
arrived  at  Lyon  to  find  him  gone.  An  immediate  return 
brought  her  to  Paris  again  forty-eight  hours  after 
Napoleon,  and  at  least  three  days  after  his  meeting  with 
his  brothers.  They  had  had  full  time  to  do  their  worst, 
and  Josephine  might  well  despair. 

The  great  desire  of  the  Bonapartes,  the  end  for  which 
they  had  been  observing  their  sister-in-law's  conduct 
for  so  long,  was  that  they  should  get  hold  of  Napoleon 
and  persuade  him,  before  he  reached  Paris,  that  he  must 
put  his  wife  away  at  once.  They  saw  the  coup  d'J^tat 
coming  which  might  put  their  brother  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  Josephine  must  not  be  allowed, 
even  for  a  day,  to  share  Napoleon's  glory.  All  had 
fallen  out  well  for  them.  They  poured  their  complaints 
into  his  ears,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  rue  de  la 
Victoire  he  knew  the  worst  that  they  could  say  about 
her.  Possibly  he  intended  to  give  her  a  hearing  before 
coming  to  any  decision.  When  he  reached  his  house, 
however,  he  found  all  his  own  family  there,  but  no 
Josephine.  Was  she  ill  ?  he  demanded.  The  only 
answer  was  an  ominous  smile.  The  shock  was  terrible 
and    profound,    says    the    Duchesse    d'Abrantes,    who 
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claims  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  passing. 
"  He  thought  that,  as  he  did  not  find  her  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  supported  by  his  sisters,  presented  by 
his  mother,  she  felt  herself  unworthy  of  their  protection 
and  was  flying  the  very  presence  of  him  whom  she  had 
dishonoured.  The  mistake  about  the  roads  seemed  to 
him  a  mere  excuse." 

Josephine  was  not  left  entirely  unbefriended,  though 
the  advocate  who  appeared  could  only  use  arguments 
like  those  of  Bourrienne  at  the  Messoudiah  springs. 
An  acquaintance  of  both  husband  and  wife,  CoUot, 
came  to  the  rue  de  la  Victoire.  "  There  will  be  nothing 
in  future  between  her  and  me,"  declared  Napoleon. 
"  What,  are  you  going  to  leave  her  ?  "  "  Has  she  not 
deserved  it  ?  "  "  I  do  not  know,  but  is  this  the  time 
to  think  about  it  ?  "  asked  Collot,  who  begged  him  to 
remember  that  France's  eyes  were  upon  him  and  wotild 
only  see  in  him,  if  he  engaged  in  domestic  quarrels  now, 
"  one  of  Molidre's  husbands."  Napoleon  listened  to 
the  end  and  then  only  said  that  Josephine  should  never 
set  foot  in  his  house,  but  must  go  to  Malmaison.  The 
public  knew  too  much  to  make  any  mistake  about  the 
reasons  for  her  departure.  Collot  told  him  that  his 
very  violence  proved  that  he  was  still  in  love.  "  She 
will  come  and  make  her  excuses,  you  will  forgive  her, 
and  all  will  be  peace."  "  I  forgive  her  ?  Never  !  "- 
cried  the  irritated  Napoleon.  "  How  little  you  know 
me  !  If  I  were  not  sure  of  myself  I  would  tear  my 
heart  out  and  throw  it  on  the  fire." 

But  the  celebrated  scene  was  at  hand  which  has  left 
the  greatest  impression  on  the  popular  imagination  in 
connection  with  the  story  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
Josephine  arrived  by  night  from  her  futile  journey  to 
Lyon,  and  entered  the  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire. 
Napoleon  was  locked  up  in  his  private  study  and  refused 
absolutely  to  see  her.  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  long  strides,  furiously  angry  and  declaring 
that  he  had  been  too  kind  to  her  in  Italy,  but  now  he 
would    never    see    her    again,    never  1     Outside    stood 
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Josephine  knocking  at  the  door,  weeping  and  dis- 
hevelled, crying  :  "  Open  the  door,  mon  ami,  mon  hon 
ami,  I  will  explain  everything.  .  .  .  Oh,  he  won't  open 
it  !  .  .  .  What  have  you  against  me,  tell  me  ?  .  .  . 
Oh,  if  you  knew  all  the  harm  you  are  doing  me  !  '* 

Napoleon  took  no  apparent  notice  of  her  sobs  and 
cries.  Easily  moved  as  he  usually  was  by  tears,  on  this 
occasion  he  could  not  see  them  and  had  the  strength 
to  resist  them.  In  her  desperation  she  rolled  upon  the 
floor  and  struck  her  head  against  the  door.  At  length 
an  idea  came  to  her.  There  were  her  children,  for 
whom  he  had  always  shown  an  affection  rare  in  a  step- 
father, and  whom  he  had  seemed  to  love  as  being  part 
of  his  wife.  Could  he  turn  them  away  now,  along 
with  her  ?  Eugene  and  Hortense  came  at  their  mother's 
bidding.  Napoleon  did  not  refuse  to  see  them,  and 
they  entered  his  room. 

"  Bonaparte  was  reduced  to  silence,"  says  the 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  who  describes  the  events  with 
extreme  minuteness,  "  and  could  oSer  no  opposition  to 
the  irresistible  appeal  of  two  young  and  innocent 
creatures  kneeling  at  his  knees,  bathing  his  hands  with 
their  tears,  and  each  repeating  :  '  Don't  abandon  my 
mother,  it  will  kill  her.  And  must  we  poor  orphans, 
whose  natural  guardian  has  already  been  torn  from  us 
by  the  scaffold,  must  we  unjustly  be  robbed  of  the 
guardian  whom  Providence  sent  us  ?  '  " 

The  struggle  was  over.  "  Go  and  fetch  your  mother," 
said  the  man  who  had  declared  himself  inflexible. 
Josephine  was  lying  on  the  stairs  outside  his  room. 
She  was  lifted  up  and  brought  in.  She  fell  into  his 
arms  without  a  word,  though  not  without  a  tear,  and 
then  probably  fainted — which  was  better  diplomacy 
than  the  promised  explanation.  Napoleon  raised  her 
and  carried  her  to  his  bed.  Perhaps  she  explained  all 
then.  At  any  rate,  at  seven  next  morning  Lucien 
Bonaparte  received  a  summons  to  come  to  the  rue 
de  la  Victoire  and  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  he 
found  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law  still  in  bed. 
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At  once  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  schemes  against 
Josephine  had  failed. 

Josephine  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  an  easier 
victory,  after  the  Bonaparte  family  had  beaten  her  so 
decidedly  in  the  race  to  reach  Napoleon  first.  Still, 
her  anguish  outside  the  door,  the  genuineness  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  was  not  without  its  permanent 
effect  upon  her.  This  night  seems  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  of  her  life,  in  one  respect.  We  do  not 
again  hear  of  her  wifely  unfaithfulness.  She  was  still 
the  old  Josephine  who  concealed  her  extravagant  debts 
from  her  husband,  above  all  men,  and  made  a  con- 
fidant of  almost  any  one  before  him,  but  she  no  longer 
betrayed  him  with  a  Barras,  a  Murat,  or  a  Charles.  Her 
narrow  escape  from  a  shameful  divorce  had  shown  her 
that  she  had  trusted  almost  too  much  in  the  forgiveness 
which  had  not  failed  her  before ;  and  her  amendment 
of  her  ways,  in  this  particular,  appears  to  have  been 
complete. 

The  generosity  of  Napoleon  was  decidedly  remarkable. 
He  only  stipulated  that  Josephine  should  never  again 
see  Hippolyte  Charles,  who  thereupon  passes  out  of  the 
history  in  which  he  played  so  small  and  ignoble  a  part. 
But  Napoleon  never  forgot  his  hatred  of  him,  and  no 
one  ever  ventured  to  mention  the  name  of  Hippolyte 
Charles  in  his  presence  again.  One  day,  long  after,  the 
Emperor  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Duroc  to  see  the 
Austerlitz  Bridge  just  then  in  the  course  of  construction. 
A  cab  passed  them  in  the  street,  and  Duroc  felt  the 
weight  on  his  arm  suddenly  grow  heavy.  He  turned 
and  saw  Napoleon  looking  pale  and  faint.  "  What  is 
it  ?  "  he  cried  in  alarm.  "  Nothing,"  said  Napoleon 
peremptorily,  "  be  quiet !  "  The  occupant  of  the  cab 
was  Charles. 

With  regard  to  Murat,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Napoleon  said  anything  to  Josephine  now,  but  it  was 
evident  later  that  this  indiscretion,  whatever  it 
amounted  to,  was  not  forgotten  either.  The  only  bitter 
comment  on  the  situation  which  we  find  attributed  to 
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Napoleon  is  his  remark  to  Real  :  "  The  warriors  from 
Egypt  are  like  those  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  their 
Avives  have  been  equally  faithful." 

Bourrienne  adds  a  paragraph  to  the  story  of  the 
reconciliation  which  is  interesting  if  true.  CoJlot, 
Josephine's  advocate  of  a  day  or  two  before,  was  invited 
to  breakfast  on  the  morning  after  all  was  over.  "  Well, 
she  is  here,"  said  Napoleon  to  him  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  He  went  on  to  explain  how  he  had  come  to 
break  his  resolve.  "  As  she  went  downstairs  weeping, 
I  saw  Eugene  and  Hortense  following  her  with  tears. 
I  have  not  the  kind  of  heart  which  can  bear  to  see  tears 
flowing.  Eugene  was  with  me  in  Egypt  and  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  him  as  my  adopted  son. 
He  is  a  brave  and  good  boy.  Hortense  is  just  about 
to  come  out  into  the  world.  All  who  know  her  speak 
well  of  her  to  me.  I  confess,  Collot,  that  I  was  deeply 
moved.  I  could  not  resist  the  sobs  of  these  two  poor 
children.  I  asked  m^'^self.  Ought  they  to  be  victims 
of  the  faults  of  their  mother  ?  I  kept  Eugene,  Hortense 
fetched  her  mother.  What  could  I  do  ?  One  can't  be 
a  man  without  being  weak."  "  You  may  be  sure  they 
will  repay  you,"  said  Collot.  "  They  ought  to,  Collot, 
they  ought  to,  for  it  has  cost  me  dear  enough." 

k  There  were  others,  of  course,  affected  by  the  recon- 
ciliation beside  the  two  principals  and  the  Beauharnais 
children.  The  Bonaparte  brothers,  especially  Joseph 
and  Lucien,  would  have  found  it  haid  to  conceal  their 
vexation  at  the  failure  which  had  befallen  them  when 
everything  seemed  to  promise  success  ;  but  there  were 
the  great  events  of  brumaire  to  prepare  for,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  patch  up  a  domestic  truce  in  order  to 
devote  all  energies  to  public  affairs.  Of  the  women  of 
the  family,  although  Josephine  had  not  a  friend  in  one 
of  them,  none  openly  displayed  any  displeasure  at 
what  had  happened  except  Paulette  ;  and  she  was  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  her  mind  on  all  occasions 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  her.  Mme.  Letizia, 
however,    could    not    altogether    conceal    her    feelings. 
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little  though  she  was  wont  to  talk  unguardedly.  Speak- 
ing to  her  old  friend  Mme.  Permon,  who  asked  her  why 
she  did  not  go  to  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  for  some  informa- 
tion which  she  wanted,  she  said  :  "  Signora  Panoria,  I 
do  not  go  there  to  satisfy  my  heart,  but  to  Julie's  or 
Christine's.  There  I  see  my  sons  happy.  As  for  the 
other  one  .  .  .  no,  no  !  "  So  saying  she  tightened  her 
lips  and  opened  her  eyes,  as  was  characteristic  of  her 
when  deeply  affected  by  what  she  was  talking  about. 


CHAPTER   XII 

JOSEPHINE   AND    BRUMAIRE 

As  soon  as  she  had  obtained  forgiveness  for  her  infidelity 
during  1798-9,  Josephine  was  given  a  part  to  play  in 
the  preparations  for  the  coup  d'J&taf  which  is  surprisingly 
large  in  view  of  Napoleon's  detestation  of  the  interference 
of  women  in  politics.  As  late  as  the  time  of  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  had  forbidden  his  wife  to  talk  of  public 
affairs  "  since  she  knew  nothing  about  them."  But 
now  he  felt  the  need  of  a  certain  help  which  she,  and 
no  one  else,  was  able  to  give  him.  He  was  himself  out 
of  touch  with  the  society  of  the  period.  His  family  could 
aid  him  little  here.  Joseph  and  Lucien,  although  they 
had  undoubtedly  been  playing  for  their  own  hands 
rather  than  for  his,  had  influence  with  the  Councils, 
the  elder  as  a  lobbyist,  the  younger  as  an  orator  ;  but 
they  could  not  influence  sections  of  the  great  world  of 
Paris  on  whom  it  was  imperative  for  Napoleon  to  have 
a  hold.  Josephine,  however,  could  do  so.  Seldom  as 
she  may  have  thought  of  her  absent  husband  in  Egypt, 
she  had  maintained  connections  which  were  capable  of 
being  used  for  his  great  advantage  after  his  return  to 
Paris.  The  love  which  she  manifested,  throughout  life, 
of  a  "  pull  "  with  those  in  authority  was  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  man  whom  she 
had  wronged.  Gohier,  Rewbell,  and,  of  course,  Barras 
were  her  friends  among  the  Directors.  The  Directory 
which,  in  Napoleon's  own  words,  trembled  at  his  home- 
coming were  most  amiable  to  the  wife  of  him  whom  they 
feared.     Then,    again,    Josephine's   liking   for   the   old 
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aristocracy  and  the  leaders  of  fashion  was  also  useful. 
Her  talent  for  cajolery  had  a  full  opportunity  for  dis- 
play, and  that  talent  was  very  real.  She  was  very 
different  now  from  the  young  girl  whom  the  Vicomte 
de  Beauharnais  had  despaired  of  being  able  to  teach. 
She  had  learnt  to  be  a  graceful  and  attractive  hostess. 

A  picture  drawn  by  Arnault  of  one  of  the  evenings 
in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  illustrates  this  better  than  any 
other  description  could.  "  Josephine,"  writes  Arnault, 
"  did  the  honours  of  her  salon  more  gracefully  than  ever. 
There  might  be  seen  there  men  of  every  party,  generals, 
deputies.  Royalists,  Jacobins,  abbes,  a  Minister,  and 
even  the  President  of  the  Directory.  To  judge  by  the 
air  of  superiority  of  the  master  of  the  house,  one  might 
have  thought  him  already  a  monarch  amid  his  court." 
On  the  night  in  question,  Fouche,  the  Minister  of  Police, 
arrives  late,  and  as  he  seats  himself  by  Josephine  is 
asked  by  Gohier  for  the  latest  news.  Fouche  speaks  of 
the  rumours  of  conspiracy,  and  after  begging  them  to 
trust  him  to  deal  with  it,  bursts  into  a  laugh.  How  can 
he  laugh  at  such  things  ?  asks  Josephine.  Gohier  (who 
is  not  in  the  conspiracy)  reassures  her:  "Be  easy, 
citizeness  ;  when  a  man  talks  of  such  things  before 
ladies,  it  is  because  he  does  not  think  that  he  will  have 
to  act.  Be  like  the  Government — don't  worry  yourself 
about  these  rumours.     Sleep  in  peace  !  " 

Near  at  hand  stood  Napoleon,  listening  with  a  smile. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  contemplated  upset  of  the 
Government  by  the  conspiracy  of  which  Gohier  knew 
so  little  and  the  others  so  much. 

The  stroke  had  been  planned  for  the  i6  brumaire 
an  VIII.  (November  7,  1799)  ;  but  a  postponement 
was  made  for  two  days.  As  President  of  the  Directory, 
Gohier  was  meanwhile  the  object  of  the  politest  atten- 
tions from  Bonaparte  and  his  wife.  While  the  husband 
told  Gohier  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  i8th,  the  wife  had  a  still  more  important 
task  entrusted  to  her — nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to 
force   the    President   into   joining   the   attack   on   the 
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Government.  It  had  been  arranged  that  at  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  18  hrumaire,  the  officers  of  the  army  in 
Paris  and  the  National  Guard  should  meet  at  Napoleon's 
house.  At  midnight  on  the  17th  Josephine  sent  Eugene 
to  the  Luxembourg  with  an  invitation  for  Gohier  and 
his  wife  to  breakfast  with  her  next  morning.  "  Do 
not  fail  to  come,"  she  wrote.  "  I  have  some  very- 
inter  esting  matters  to  talk  about  to  you."  Gohier  in 
his  Memoirs  says  that  the  hour  mentioned  seemed  to 
him  suspicious.  He  therefore  told  his  wife  to  go  alone 
and  to  tell  her  hostess  that  he  would  have  the  honour 
of  calling  later.  She  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour 
and  found  the  house  full  of  officers.  Napoleon  greeted 
her  with  the  remark  that  Gohier  must  come.  Would 
she  wiite  to  tell  him  so  ?  Mme.  Gohier  wrote,  sending 
the  note  by  her  own  servant.  But  what  she  said  to 
her  husband  was  that  he  had  done  right  in  staying  away, 
as  everything  pointed  to  a  trap.  When  the  message 
had  gone,  Josephine  came  up  to  her  and  said  :  "  What 
you  notice  must  make  you  foresee  the  inevitable.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  that  Gohier  has  not 
accepted  my  invitation.  I  planned  it  with  Bonaparte, 
who  wants  the  President  of  the  Directory  to  be  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Government  which  he  proposes  to 
set  up.  When  I  sent  the  letter  by  my  son's  hands,  it 
ought  to  have  shown  him  what  importance  I  attached 
to  it." 

Mme.  Gohier  insisted  that  she  must  go  back  to  her 
husband,  as  she  was  not  wanted  where  she  was. 
Josephine  would  not  detain  her,  but  begged  her,  as  she 
left,  to  use  all  her  influence  to  win  her  husband  to  join 
them.  "  I  must  warn  you,"  she  said  at  parting,  "  that 
at  this  moment  Talleyrand  and  Bruix  are  with  Barras, 
asking  him  to  resign,  which  he  will  doubtless  not  refuse 
to  do.  Besides,  they  are  authorised  to  tell  him  that 
Bonaparte  is  quite  determined  to  use  all  means,  even 
force,  if  he  ventures  to  make  the  slightest  resistance." 
Even  after  the  wife's  departure  she  did  not  abandon  all 
hope  of  persuading  the  husband,  but  sent  to  him  a  joint 
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friend  of  theirs  to  let  him  know  that  if  he  merely 
refrained  from  opposing  the  conspirators  he  should 
have  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  the  new  Government. 
Gohier  takes -some  pride  in  his  refusal  of  this  ofiEer  ;  but, 
though  he  wrote  a  letter  (intercepted  by  Napoleon) 
denouncing  the  plot  to  the  Five  Hundred,  he  became 
reconciled  later,  and  in  two  years'  time  accepted  the 
post  of  Consul-General  in  Holland. 

Josephine's  exertions  to  win  over  the  Gohiers  seem 
to  prove  her  gratitude  to  her  respectable  friends.  The 
story  also  shows  her  entrusted  with  a  task  of  no  little 
importance  in  the  conspiracy  of  hntmaire.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  two  days  during  which  Napoleon 
established  his  hold  on  the  leading  place  in  the  Republic 
she  had  little  to  do  but  wait  and  watch.  On  the  19th, 
between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  Mme.  Letizia  Bonaparte 
and  her  daughters  arrived  at  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  to 
obtain  certain  news  of  the  alleged  attempt  on  Napoleon's 
life  at  Saint-Cloud.  They  had  been  at  the  theatre  when 
the  report  reached  them.  In  her  anxiety,  Mme.  Bona- 
parte had  put  aside  her  scruples  and  consented  to  go  to 
her  daughter-in-law.  It  would  be  interesting  had  we 
any  description  from  eye-witnesses  of  Josephine's 
reception  of  her  visitors  ;  but  there  is  none.  On  that 
day  all  attention  was  turned  to  Napoleon,  and  his  wife 
remains  in  the  background.  It  was  between  three  and 
four  the  next  morning  when  the  new  Consul,  accom- 
panied in  a  carriage  by  his  colleague  Sieyes,  his  brother 
Lucien,  and  General  Gardanne,  drove  over  from  Saint- 
Cloud.  His  arrival  at  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  is  left  to 
the  imagination,  and  no  pen  has  told  how  Josephine 
received  the  news  that  she  was  wife  of  the  Dictator  of 
France. 

On  the  day  following  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
Government,  Napoleon  and  Josephine  moved  from  their 
private  house  to  the  Petit-Luxembourg.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  few  weeks  should  pass  before  Napoleon, 
as  First  Consul  by  general  consent,  should  occupy  the 
Tuileries.     The  supersession  of  the  politicians  by  the 
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military  hero  was  not  yet  complete.  The  hero's  assist- 
ants, without  whom  he  would  have  fared  so  ill  on  the 
18  and  19  brumaire,  had  susceptibilities,  and  could  not 
have  seen  without  protest  all  the  power  falling  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whoever  he  might  be.  The 
state  observed  at  the  Petit-Luxembourg,  therefore,  was 
modest.  Napoleon  had  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
private  staircase  from  his  study  leading  to  the  first 
floor,  where  Josephine  and  her  daughter  were  lodged. 
There  was  no  luxury  at  the  table.  The  ten  o'clock 
breakfast  and  five  o'clock  dinner  were  both  short  meals. 
After  the  latter.  Napoleon  went  upstairs  to  Josephine's 
apartments,  where  receptions  were  held  nightly.  But 
at  midnight,  at  the  latest.  Napoleon's  brusque  "  Allons 
nous  coucher !  "  was  a  sign  for  breaking  up,  and  the 
day  was  over. 

The  evening  receptions  alone  showed  the  slightest 
departure  from  Republican  and  bourgeois  simplicity, 
and  even  they  were  not  much  more  formal,  perhaps, 
than  the  Directors'  salons  had  been.  Only  the  manners 
were  better,  and  it  is  recorded  that  now  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution  the  title  "  Madame  "  began 
to  be  heard  again,  to  the  disgust  of  many  uncompro- 
mising citizens.  The  Petit-Luxembourg  was  the  resort 
of  society,  political,  artistic,  and  fashionable  ;  and  at 
last  Josephine  was  society's  leader,  supplying  by  her 
tact  and  amiability  the  many  deficiencies  of  her  hus- 
band, whether  they  were  caused  by  ill-humour,  absorp* 
tion  in  work,  or  natural  temperament.  The  better 
section  of  her  personal  friends,  the  remnants  of  the 
ex-nobles  and  the  rallies,  came  to  blend  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  new  blood.  The  times  forbade  a  too  close 
scrutiny  into  character,  but  admittance  by  card  of 
invitation  only  preserved  the  salon  from  the  intrusion 
of  some  of  the  more  disreputable  frequenters  of  the 
Directory  entertainments.  There  was  a  certain  restraint 
which  had  been  decidedly  lacking  before.  Like  his 
nephew  later,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  insisted  particularly  on 
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the  observance  of  decorum  among  the  ladies  who  came 
to  his  receptions.  He  had  his  theories  as  to  what  was 
proper  in  t'leir  dress.  An  amusing  story  is  preserved 
in  the  "  Moniteur  "  of  the  period.  There  was  a  large 
party  gathered  at  the  Luxembourg,  and,  it  being 
December  still,  the  fires  were  alight.  Suddenly  the 
Consul  ordered  the  fire  to  be  made  up.  He  was  obeyed, 
but  still  repeated  his  command  two  or  three  times.  At 
last  one  of  the  servants  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
room  for  any  more  fuel.  Napoleon  raised  his  voice  and 
said  :  "  That  will  do.  I  wanted  a  good  fire  to  be  made 
up,  for  the  cold  is  intense.  Besides,  these  ladies  are 
nearly  naked." 

While  the  Bonapartes  were  still  at  the  Luxembourg, 
a  marriage  took  place  in  the  family  which  was  attributed 
to  Josephine's  instigation  ;  namely,  that  of  Murat  and 
Caroline,  sister  of  Napoleon.  In  view  of  the  scandal 
involving  herself  and  the  handsome  Murat  in  the  past, 
Josephine  may  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
show  her  husband  that  she  only  wished  the  young 
soldier  well,  and  had  no  sort  of  personal  attachment  to 
him.  If  so,  she  seems  to  have  produced  the  right  effect, 
for  Bourrienne  states  that  Napoleon  said  to  him  :  "I 
am  rejoiced  that  my  wife  is  interested  in  this  match. 
You  can  easily  guess  the  reasons."  Murat  and  Caroline, 
however,  needed  no  prompting.  The  former  had  met 
his  General's  sister  at  Montebello,  and  again  in  Paris 
after  the  return  from  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  the 
Abrantds  Memoirs,  they  were  much  in  love  with  each 
other ;  Caroline  and  Hortense  were  spending  their 
holidays  at  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  ;  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  of  the  conspiracy,  both  were  sent  back  to  Mme. 
Campan's  academy  before  brur/iaire.  The  story  goes 
that  Murat  was  thoughtful  enough  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  to  send  four  of  his  grenadiers  to  Saint-Germain  to 
give  Caroline  the  news  of  her  brother's  success.  As  it 
was  very  late  when  they  arrived  at  the  school,  it  is 
probable  that  Mme.  Campan  appreciated  the  attention 
less  than  her  pupil. 
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In  spite  of  the  mutual  attachment  of  the  two. 
Napoleon  did  not  welcome  the  idea  of  a  marriage  at 
first.  He  expressed  his  disapproval  of  ces  manages 
d' amourettes .  It  was  suspected  that  he  designed  his 
sister  for  General  Moreau,  while  he  had  looked  on  Murat 
ever  since  the  Italian  days  with  a  dislike  which  not 
even  his  extreme  bravery  at  Aboukir  or  his  much- 
needed  support  in  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  on 
the  19  brumaire  had  been  able  to  remove.  When, 
therefore,  Murat  asked  him  for  Caroline's  hand,  he 
merely  replied  that  he  would  think  about  the  proposal. 
The  same  evening  he  mentioned  the  subject  to  Josephine 
in  the  presence  of  her  two  children  and  of  Bourrienne. 
Josephine  at  once  supported  Murat's  suit,  and  the  others 
when  appealed  to  agreed  with  her.  Napoleon's  objec- 
tions were  met  by  references  to  Aboukir  and  brumaire. 
"  I  admit  that  Murat  was  splendid  at  Aboukir,''  he 
replied,  and  at  length  he  gave  way.  After  all,  he  told 
Bourrienne  such  a  marriage  would  please  the  Repub- 
licans better  than  a  noble  alliance  for  Caroline.  It  was 
not  forgotten  that  Murat  was  an  innkeeper's  son. 

Accordingly  the  match  was  made,  and  on  January 
18,  1800,  the  contract  was  signed,  the  civil  marriage 
taking  place  at  Joseph's  house  at  Mortefontaine  two 
days  later.  The  couple  appeared  well  suited.  Murat 
was  one  of  the  best-looking  men  in  the  army  and  had 
a  reputation  for  quite  reckless  courage.  Caroline, 
although  she  was  not  the  peer  of  her  sister  Paulette, 
was  universally  admired.  At  eighteen  she  is  described 
as  having  a  dazzling  complexion  and  a  beautiful  skin, 
with  a  pleasing  and  ingenuous  expression.  She  had, 
however,  a  decision  of  character  contrasting  with  the 
childish  gracefulness  of  her  face.  She  appreciated  her 
husband's  many  weak  points  ;  she  also  had  a  better 
understanding  than  the  rest  of  her  family  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  her  celebrated  brother,  whom  she  was 
said  to  resemble  more  than  the  others. 

In  connection  with  this  Murat-Bonaparte  marriage, 
there  is  told  one  of  the  many  stories  of  Josephine's 
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passion  for  Jewellery,  which  is  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trative of  her  readiness  to  deceive  her  husband,  no 
matter  who  her  fellow-conspirators  might  be.  Napoleon 
treated  his  sister  very  generously  in  the  marriage 
settlement,  giving  her  a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  francs. 
He  also  wished  to  make  her  a  wedding  present  of  value 
and,  apparently  not  having  sufficient  funds  immediately 
at  hand,  selected  from  among  his  wife's  jewels  a  diamond 
collar,  which  he  presented  to  Caroline.  Josephine  was 
not  unnaturally  grieved  over  the  loss  of  her  collar. 
She  knew  that  the  jeweller  Foncier  had  a  collection  of 
pearls,  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. She  thought  that  if  she  could  acquire  these 
she  would  be  consoled.  But  Foncier  asked  a  sum  for 
them  variously  stated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  She  could  not 
allow  such  a  bill  to  fall  into  Napoleon's  hands,  nor 
could  she  pay  it  unaided.  Accordingly  she  appealed 
to  Berthier,  the  Minister  of  War,  who  was  well  disposed 
to  her  and  not  scrupulous.  It  happened  that  he  wished 
to  have  admitted  to  the  Luxembourg  his  mistress,  Mme. 
Visconti.  If  this  could  be  done,  he  would  divert  in 
Josephine's  favour  a  sum  of  money  intended  for  hospital 
expenses  for  the  French  Army  in  Italy.  The  compact 
was  made,  and  it  only  remained  for  Josephine  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  pearls,  since  Napoleon  had  an 
attentive  eye  for  her  wardrobe.  There  was  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  finding  another  friend  as  accommodating 
as  Berthier.  Bourrienne  is  himself  witness  to  his  own 
treachery  toward  his  patron.  One  day  Josephine  said 
to  him  :  "  Bourrienne,  there  is  a  large  party  to-morrow, 
I  must  wear  my  pearls.  But  you  know  him.  He  is 
sure  to  scold  if  he  notices.  Please  don't  go  away, 
Bourrienne  ;  if  he  asks  me  where  my  pearls  come  from, 
I  shall  tell  him  without  hesitation  that  I  have  had  them 
a  long  time."  Bourrienne  agreed  to  stand  by  her. 
Next  evening  Napoleon  came  up  and  said  to  Josephine  : 
"  Ah,  what  have  you  got  there  ?  How  fine  you  look 
to-day  !     What  are  those  pearls  ?     I  do  not  seem  to 
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have  seen  them  on  you  before."-  "  Good  Heavens  ! 
That  is  the  collar  which  the  Cisalpine  Republic  gave  to 
me.  I  have  put  it  in  my  hair."  "  But  I  seem  .  .  ." 
"  Well,  ask  Bourrienne,  he  will  tell  you."  "  What  do 
you  say,  Bourrienne  ?  "  asked  Napoleon.  "  Do  you 
recall  them  ?  "  "  Yes,  General,"  said  Bourrienne,  with 
some  economy  of  truth,  "  I  well  remember  having  seen 
them  before." 

In  spite  of  the  pain  which  the  loss  of  her  diamond 
collar  caused  to  Josephine  until  she  had  replaced  it,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  felt  any  grudge  against  Caroline 
as  the  recipient  of  her  jewellery.  Of  the  three  Bona- 
parte sisters  Caroline  was  the  one  with  whom  she  was 
on  the  best  terms.  After  her  marriage  she  accompanied 
Josephine  and  Hortense  both  in  Paris  and  to  Mal- 
maison  ;  and  a  letter  remains,  written  by  Josephine 
to  Murat  on  June  20,  1800,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  only  just  time,  dear  little  brother,  to  recom- 
mend to  you  the  bearer  of  my  letter,  to  assure  you  of 
my  fond  attachment  and  to  tell  you  that  you  have  a 
charming  little  wife,  who  behaves  admirably.  Good- 
bye, dear  little  brother,  I  embrace  you  and  love  you 
well." 

This  curious  note  might  almost  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  innocence  of  its  writer's  relations  with  Murat  in 
the  past. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE    CONSULESSE 

On  the  morning  of  February  19,  1800,  Napoleon 
remarked  to  his  secretary :  "  Well,  Bourrienne,  so 
to-day  at  last  we  are  going  to  sleep  in  the  Tuileries  !  " 
He  turned  next  to  Josephine,  gave  her  a  playful  pinch, 
as  he  delighted  to  do,  and  then  threw  his  arms  about 
her.  No  doubt  the  move  was  no  surprise  to  either  of 
his  listeners.  Everything  since  the  18  brumaire  had 
pointed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  military  member 
of  the  Consulate,  the  pike  among  the  other  fish.* 
Rather  than  play  Second  and  Third  Consuls  to 
Napoleon's  First,  Sieyes  and  Ducos  had  resigned,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  the  more  accommodating  Cam- 
baceres  and  Lebrun.  It  was  as  First  Consul  by  title, 
as  well  as  in  fact,  that  Napoleon  transferred  his  residence 
from  the  Petit-Luxembourg  to  the  Tuileries.  That 
home  of  the  kings  of  France  had  been  renamed  the 
Palais  du  Gouvernement,  to  avoid  offence ;  and  not 
only  Napoleon  Bonaparte  but  also  Lebrun  was  lodged 
there.  But,  nevertheless,  there  was  to  be  but  one 
ruler  in  the  Palace  now  and  for  the  next  fourteen  years. 
It  was  one  o'clock  on  the  day  on  which  he  made  the 
announcement  to  his  secretary  that  Napoleon  left  the 
Luxembourg,  seated  with  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  maker  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Jose- 
phine had  been  sent  on  ahead  to  the  Tuileries,   and 

♦  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  Government,  Mme.  Pennon  had  observed  to 
her  old  friend  Letizia  Bonaparte  :  "  The  pike  will  eat  the  other  fish."  All  that 
Mme.  Bonaparte  could  find  to  say  in  reply  was  :  "  Oh,  Panoria  !  " 
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watched,  from  a  seat  to  which  Lebnin  had  invited  her 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Pavilion  of  Flora,  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  in  which  she  had  no  official 
position  entitling  her  to  ride.  Near  her  sat  Hortense 
and  two  other  Beauharnais,  Stephanie  and  Emilie,  now 
Mme.  Lavalette ;  and,  around,  a  number  of  generals' 
wives  and  other  prominent  ladies,  all  clad  in  the  fashion- 
able Greek  costume  of  the  day,  with  light  silk  scarves 
over  it.  The  Consuls'  coach  drew  up  beneath  their 
gaze,  followed  by  a  long  string  of  cabs  with  their 
numbers  obliterated  and  their  origin  disguised  as  well 
as  possible  for  the  emergency ;  since  Paris  did  not 
possess  carriages  after  the  Revolution  had  swept  away 
such  signs  of  aristocracy  from  its  midst.  On  arrival, 
the  First  Consul  descended  from  his  coach  and  mounted 
a  horse  which  was  waiting  him.  Then,  with  Murat  and 
Lannes  at  his  side,  he  passed  in  review  the  defiling 
regiments,  saluting  with  bare  head  the  mutilated  flags, 
while  the  crowd  cheered  alike  the  troops  and  the  Consul, 
and  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  from  the 
windows  above.  The  review  over.  Napoleon  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  entered  the  Tuileries.  That 
night,  as  they  retired  to  rest.  Napoleon  cried  to  Jose- 
phine :  "  Come  along,  you  little  Creole,  get  into  the 
bed  of  your  masters  !  "  So  reports  Mme.  de  Remusat, 
the  recipient  of  so  many  confidences  from  her  Empress- 
patron  in  later  years. 

The  "  little  Creole  "  slept  in  the  bedroom  of  Marie 
Antoinette  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Tuileries,  her 
other  rooms  adjoining  it,  while  Hortense  had  a  small 
suite  leading  from  her  mother's  dressing-room.  Con- 
trary to  what  had  been  the  case  at  the  Luxembourg,  at 
the  Tuileries  Napoleon  had  his  rooms  above  his  wife's, 
occupying  the  apartments  which  had  belonged  in  turn 
to  three  Royal  Louis.  As  at  the  Luxembourg,  how- 
ever, so  at  the  Tuileries,  Napoleon  had  a  private  stair- 
case leading  from  his  suite  to  Josephine's  ;  here  his 
study  communicated  with  the  stairs  through  a  ward- 
robe which  had  once  served  Marie  de  Medici  as  an 
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oratory.  The  First  Consul  intended  to  make  no 
departure  from  his  former  domestic  habits,  and  seldom 
made  use  of  the  large  state  bed  reserved  for  him  in  the 
Royal  apartments. 

Where,  however,  their  personal  and  intimate  life  was 
not  concerned,  the  removal  to  the  Tuileries  was  rapidly 
followed  by  great  changes.  Nothing  showed  this  more 
clearly  than  the  first  reception  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors two  days  after  the  move.  Napoleon's  valet. 
Constant,  in  his  Memoirs  thus  describes  the  scene  of 
February  21  : 

"  At  eight  in  the  evening  the  apartments  of  Mme. 
Bonaparte  were  crowded  with  company.  There  was 
a  dazzling  display  of  splendid  dresses,  feathers,  dia- 
monds, etc.  So  great  was  the  throng  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  throw  open  Mme.  Bonaparte's  bedchamber, 
the  two  drawing-rooms  being  very  small.  When,  after 
considerable  embarrassment  and  trouble,  the  company 
had  been  arranged  as  well  as  possible,  Mme.  Bonaparte 
was  announced,  and  she  entered,  conducted  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  She  wore  a  white  muslin  dress  with  short 
sleeves  and  a  pearl  necklace,  and  her  hair  was  braided 
simply  and  confined  by  a  tortoiseshell  comb.  The 
murmur  of  admiration  which  greeted  her  entrance  must 
have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  her.  I  think  she 
never  looked  more  graceful  or  elegant.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  presented  her  to 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  one  after  another, 
not  introducing  them  by  name,  but  designating  them  by 
the  courts  which  they  represented.  He  then  led  her 
round  the  two  drawing-rooms.  They  had  not  gone 
more  than  half  round  the  second  room  when  the  First 
Consul  entered,  unannounced.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
very  plain  uniform  coat,  white  cashmere  breeches,  and 
top-boots.  Round  his  waist  he  had  a  tricoloured  silk 
scarf  with  a  fringe  to  match,  and  he  cairied  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  Amid  the  embroidered  coats,  cordons,  and 
jewels  of  the  ambassadors  and  foreign  dignitaries,  Bona- 
parte's costume  appeared  no  less  singular  than  did  the 
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simple  elegance  of  Josephine's  dress  compared  with 
the  splendour  of  the  ladies  around  her." 

Josephine  might  well  have  contrasted  now  the  position 
which  she  had  held  at  the  "  court  "  of  Barras  and  that 
which  she  now  enjoyed  as  wife  of  the  First  Consul 
Bonaparte.  Not  all  the  changes  were  to  her  liking,  no 
doubt.  Napoleon  continued  to  purge  his  wife's  society 
of  the  characters  who  seemed  to  him  undesirable. 
Jung,  the  editor  of  Lucien  Bonaparte's  Memoirs,  repre- 
sents Josephine  as  weeping  to  see  herself  reduced  to 
the  company  of  the  wives  of  the  great  Government 
officials,  "  devoid  of  grace  and  very  badly  dressed  "  ; 
but  Jung,  like  Lucien  himself,  is  a  witness  unfriendly 
to  Josephine.  Society  at  the  Tuileries  was  not  limited 
to  the  dowdies.  The  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  mentions 
as  prominent  figures  there  at  the  time  Mmes.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Lavalette,  Lameth,  Laplace,  Lu9ay, 
Lauriston,  d'Harville,  Remusat,  and  Talhouet.  As  for 
the  young  wives  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
society,  we  read  of  Josephine's  kind  reception  of  them 
all  and  her  endeavours  to  put  them  at  their  ease.  If  she 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  agreeable  friends  like  Mme. 
Tallien  and  other  stars  of  the  Directory  period,  she  had 
at  least  compensation  in  her  rank  as  the  leading  woman 
in  Paris.  Still  more  important  was  her  position  after 
her  husband's  brilliant  success  in  the  Marengo  cam- 
paign in  the  early  summer  of  1800,  on  his  return  from 
which  Mme.  Permon  accused  him  of  "playing  the 
little  king."  He  still  awaited  the  favourable  moment 
for  introducing  a  formal  etiquette  and  for  assigning  to 
his  wife  an  official  household.  Nor  did  he  permit  her 
to  be  more  than  a  privileged  spectator  at  the  com- 
memoration of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  on  July  14,  eleven 
days  after  his  return  from  Italy.  But  in  other  respects 
she  had  ample  occasion  for  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
of  her  fortune. 

Josephine's  peace  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the 
unending  war  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  Truces 
might  be  declared  from  time  to  time,  as  during  the 
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conspiracy  of  brumaire ;  but  the  struggle  was  ever 
renewed  after  the  reasons  for  the  truce  had  passed 
away.  With  Lucien  in  particular  the  bitterest  struggle 
endured.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had  by  his  conduct  on  the 
19  brumaire  established  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  a  brother  who  was  never  ungrateful  to  members  of 
his  own  family.  Yet  within  less  than  a  year  from  that 
date  Lucien  was  deprived  of  the  reward  which  his 
services  had  earned ;  and  in  his  disgrace  the  hand  of 
Josephine  was  not  wanting. 

Lucien  had  obtained  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
an  office  for  which  his  character  fitted  him  ill  and  in 
which  he  made  many  enemies.  His  attachment  to  his 
personal  friends,  many  of  whom  qualified  for  the  title 
by  the  patience  with  which  they  listened  to  his  poems 
and  romances,  led  him  to  reward  them  with  posts  to 
which  they  had  no  claims  whatever ;  and  his  un- 
restrained passion  for  opposition  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  whatever  it  might  be,  made  him  ready 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  his  brother's  ill-wishers 
and  even  put  him  under  suspicion  of  actual  conspiracy 
against  the  First  Consul.  With  Fouche,  head  of  the 
police,  he  was  on  the  worst  of  terms.  Fouche  is  one 
of  the  two  men — Talleyrand  is  the  other — whose  hold 
upon  Napoleon,  conscious  of  their  roguery,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  But  even  without  that 
hold  now  he  had  a  strong  position  in  the  contest  with 
Napoleon's  brother,  especially  with  the  assistance 
which  Josephine  was  ready  to  give  him.  She  and 
Fouche  were  allies  through  common  interests,  and 
Fouche  knew  how  to  bind  her  firmly  to  him.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Minister  of  Police  was  already  paying 
to  her,  as  he  undoubtedly  seems  to  have  paid  later,  a 
sum  of  a  thousand  francs  a  day  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  from  her  information  as  to  the  secrets  of  the 
Tuileries.  Fouche,  as  Napoleon's  head  spy,  had  no 
scruples  against  spying  on  his  employer  himself. 
Josephine  was  curiously  destitute  of  scruples  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  obtained  money  to  meet  the  debts 
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which  she  was  afraid  to  acknowledge ;  and  we  do  not 
appear  justified  in  rejecting  the  story  of  her  acceptance 
of  Fouche's  bribes. 

The  downfall  of  Lucien  was  not  accomplished  with 
ease,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  abuse  of  his  official  position. 
His  services  had  been  great  and  he  had  a  powerful  ally- 
in  his  mother,  whose  love  for  her  third  son  was  very 
strong.  In  the  Petit-Luxembourg  days  Napoleon  was 
disturbed  by  the  opening  movements  of  the  struggle. 
Mme.  Letizia  came  to  him  in  great  agitation  one  day, 
complaining  that  there  was  an  organised  campaign 
against  Lucien.  She  denounced  Fouche  as  its  originator. 
She  did  not  venture  to  attack  Josephine  directly,  but 
the  latter,  who  was  present  when  her  mother-in-law 
called,  was  speedily  reduced  to  tears.  Before  going  the 
old  lady  turned  to  her  and  asked  her  to  warn  "  her  friend 
Fouche  "  that  she,  Mme.  Bonaparte,  thought  her  arms 
long  enough  to  bring  to  repentance  any  one,  whoever 
he  might  be,  who  slandered  her  sons. 

Napoleon's  absence  in  Italy  delayed  the  crisis  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  in  coming  after  his  return.  Josephine 
is  said  by  some  accounts  to  have  taken  upon  herself  to 
call  her  husband's  attention  to  the  harm  which  was 
being  done  to  his  government  by  the  maladministration 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  have  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  portfolio  away 
from  his  brother.  She  may  have  done  so  before  Lucien 
himself  rendered  his  position  untenable.  She  had  many 
opportunities  denied  to  others  of  influencing  Napoleon's 
mind,  without  definitely  formulating  a  charge  against 
her  brother-in-law.  Lucien  is  reported  to  have  com- 
plained that  his  brother  "  put  faith  in  the  treacherous 
insinuations  of  a  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have  known 
well  enough  not  to  sacrifice  his  family  to  her."  But 
Lucien,  apart  from  his  official  immorality  or  laxness, 
whichever  one  prefers  to  call  it,  made  it  impossible  for 
himself  to  continue  in  his  office  for  quite  another  reason. 

It  is  now  that  we  first  begin  to  hear  about  the  great 
question  of  Heredity,  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  such 
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bitter  anguish  to  Josephine  in  the  years  to  come. 
Already  the  First  Consul  had  so  established  his  position 
in  the  State  that  people  wondered,  and  had  commenced 
to  discuss  privately,  to  what  end  this  one-man  rule 
was  tending.  Was  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon  to  be 
prolonged  ?  And  if  it  were  to  be  prolonged  to  the  extent 
of  his  lifetime,  who  would  be  his  successor  ?  This  was 
a  matter  in  which  friends  and  enemies  alike  Wfere  keenly 
interested ;  and,  naturally,  none  more  so  than  his 
brothers  and  his  wife.  Josephine  again  found  herself 
on  the  side  of  Fouche,  who,  like  other  ex- Jacobins, 
opposed  a  prolongation  of  ofi&ce  for  Napoleon,  and  the 
granting  to  him  of  the  right  to  name  his  successor.  It 
was  not  Republican  sentiment  which  animated  Josephine, 
however.  She  was  no  longer  a  Sans-culotte  Montag- 
narde.  She  was  only  a  wife  who  saw  the  danger  of  a 
divorce  from  a  husband  ruling  France  for  life  and 
allowed  to  choose  his  successor.  Would  he  not  desire 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  son,  and  could  she  bear  him  such 
a  son  ?  If  she  could  not,  he  had  a  remedy,  which 
threatened  ruin  to  her. 

Napoleon's  brothers,  on  the  other  hand,  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  a  Hfe  consulate  for  him  and  his 
right  to  name  his  successor.  If  he  had  no  son  to  inherit 
from  him,  whom  could  he  choose  in  preference  to  one 
of  his  own  brothers  ?  Lucien's  gift  of  eloquence  pointed 
him  out  as  the  spokesman  of  the  family,  and,  confident 
in  his  own  powers,  he  did  not  refuse  the  task  of  educating 
the  public  to  the  right  point  of  view.  The  result  was  most 
unexpected  by  himself,  and  most  gratifying  to  Josephine. 

About  the  end  of  October  1800,  the  whole  of  official 
Paris  was  startled  by  the  receipt  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Parallel  between  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte," 
in  which  the  hereditary  principle  was  warmly  supported. 
Fouche  arrived  at  the  Tuileries  with  a  copy  and  took 
it  to  the  First  Consul,  proclaiming  it  a  seditious  and 
dangerous  publication.  Napoleon  sent  for  his  brother, 
between  whom  and  Fouche  there  was  immediately  a 
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violent  scene  in  his  presence.  Angry  at  the  attempt 
to  force  his  hand.  Napoleon,  although  he  would  not 
deny  that  the  pamphlet  embodied  some  of  his  own 
ideas,  said  that  the  man  who  had  written  the  last  pages, 
in  which  the  argument  was  most  strongly  developed, 
was  a  fool.  At  this  moment  Josephine  entered  the 
room.  Going  over  to  Napoleon,  she  seated  herself 
upon  his  knees  and  passing  her  fingers  through  his  hair 
said  to  him  :  "  I  beg  you,  Bonaparte,  not  to  make 
yourself  king.  It  is  that  dreadful  Lucien  who  is  driving 
you  to  it.     Don't  listen  to  him." 

The  combination  of  his  official  misconduct  and  his 
premature  monarchist  activity  was  too  much  for  Lucien. 
He  was  removed  from  the  Interior,  and,  by  way  of  a 
consolation,  was  nominated  to  a  special  embassy  to 
Madrid,  with  a  large  salary  attached  to  it.  The  final 
scene  before  his  departure  is  described  by  Stanislas  de 
Girardin,  who  was  present  at  the  evening  reception  at 
the  Tuileries  on  November  5,  1800 — five  days  less  than  a 
year  from  Lucien's  great  achievement  at  Saint-Cloud. 
In  an  armchair  sat  Josephine,  looking  thoughtful 
and  striving  to  hide  her  satisfaction  at  what  had  come 
to  pass.  Opposite  her  was  seated  Hortense,  frankly 
radiant  with  joy.  Elisa  Bacciochi,  whose  favourite 
brother  was  Lucien  and  who  was  to  accompany  her 
husband  with  Lucien  to  Madrid,  was  near  at  hand, 
with  profound  sorrow  written  on  her  face.  She  confided 
to  Girardin  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  tears.  He 
besought  her  to  keep  them  back  since  they  would  so 
please  "  certain  persons."  The  general  air  in  the  circle 
was  one  of  constraint.  The  First  Consul  and  the 
disgraced  Minister  had  been  in  long  conference  in 
another  room.  They  entered.  Napoleon  with  a  troubled 
face  and  disordered  hair,  Lucien  showing  an  unnatural 
gaiety.  In  the  sight  of  all  present  Lucien  went  up  to 
his  sister-in-law  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  Then, 
before  he  left,  he  inquired  of  her  what  commissions 
she  had  for  him  in  Madrid.  She  asked  him  for  a  few 
of  the  fans  for  which  Spain  was  famous.     As  he  went 
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out,  both  she  and  Hortense  were  most  gracious  to  him. 
She  pressed  Elisa's  hand  and  embraced  her.  The  scene 
was  over.  Four  days  later,  on  the  i8  hrumaire,  the 
embassy  started  for  Madrid. 

Lucien  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  ideas  which  he 
had  advocated  remained.  Napoleon,  although  he  had 
consented  to  the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  did  not  cease 
to  devote  attention  to  the  question  which  excited  so 
much  interest  in  his  own  family  and  outside.  However 
much  he  concealed  the  fact,  he  had  for  months  been 
passing  under  review  the  possible  candidates  to  succeed 
him  when  he  should  secure  his  supreme  power  for  life. 
An  outsider  could  scarcely  be  thought  of,  for  to  nominate 
such  before  his  own  death  would  be  to  raise  up  a  rival 
in  his  lifetime.  He  might  himself  have  a  son.  In 
default  of  issue,  however,  he  must  be  prepared  with 
some  one  else  from  his  own  family.  Fond  as  he  was 
of  Joseph,  he  was  quite  aware  of  his  very  serious  de- 
ficiencies. Lucien  was  plainly  impossible.  Louis  was 
next,  and  it  was  greatly  in  his  favour  that,  owing  to  his 
youth,  he  had  not  so  far  compromised  himself  in  politics. 
Moreover,  had  not  Louis's  education  been  personally 
superintended  by  himself  and  appeared  to  him  so 
successful  that  he  had  pronounced  him  in  1791  to  be 
"  a  man  of  forty,  with  all  the  proper  application  and 
judgment  "  ?  He  had  not  altered  his  opinion  of  the 
young  man  nine  years  later.  On  the  day  after  Lucien's 
fall.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  intimate 
friend  :  "  There  is  no  further  need  to  rack  our  brains 
to  find  a  successor.  I  have  found  one — Louis.  He  has 
none  of  the  faults  of  his  brothers,  and  he  has  all  their 
good  qualities." 

Events  appeared  to  bring  the  question  of  a  successor 
to  Napoleon  incrccisingly  to  the  front.  The  First  Consul 
had  so  many  enemies  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  of  them  would  refrain  from  extreme  mccisures 
in  their  desire  to  get  rid  of  him.  A  prematurely  divulged 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way  to  the  Opera  in 
October  1800  was  followed  by  a  very  nearly  successful 
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effort  in  December,  which  might  have  carried  off  Jose- 
phine as  well.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  performance 
of  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  was  to  take  place  at  the  Opera. 
The  Consular  party  rode  in  two  carriages  from  the 
Tuileries.  In  the  first  were  Napoleon,  Bessieres,  Lannes, 
and  young  Lebrun,  son  of  the  Third  Consul.  In  the 
other  were  Josephine,  Hortense,  Caroline  Murat,  and  the 
aide-de-camp  Rapp.  Josephine  had  lately  received 
from  Constantinople  a  new  shawl,  which  she  was  wearing 
that  night.  Rapp  began  to  explain  to  her  how  such 
shawls  were  worn  in  Egypt,  and  before  they  left  the 
Tuileries  endeavoured  to  fasten  hers  for  her  in  the  fashion 
he  described.  Owing  to  this  delay  at  the  start  Jose- 
phine's carriage  was  further  behind  the  other  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  This  trivial  circumstance 
perhaps  saved  her  life.  As  the  First  Consul  entered  the 
rue  Saint-Nicaise  a  cab  and  an  old  cart,  coming  from 
the  cross  road,  were  on  the  point  of  blocking  the  way. 
One  of  the  Consular  escort  forced  the  cab  out  of  the 
path  of  Napoleon's  carriage,  which  passed  on  rapidly. 
Immediately  a  loud  explosion  was  heard.  The  cart 
was  loaded  with  a  powder-barrel  and  had  blown  up. 
The  windows  of  the  first  carriage  were  broken,  but  no 
other  harm  was  done  to  it.  The  second  was  close  enough 
behind  to  feel  the  shock,  too  ;  its  windows  were  shat- 
tered, and  Hortense  received  a  slight  cut  on  the  hand 
from  the  glass.  Josephine  fainted,  but  she  was  unhurt. 
Jn  the  street  eight  people  were  killed  and  twenty-eight 
wounded. 

Napoleon  took  the  affair  very  calmly.  He  hastened 
up  the  stairs,  as  usual,  to  show  himself  in  the  box  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ladies.  His  only  remark  was  :  "  These 
rascals  wanted  to  blow  me  up.  Fetch  me  a  book  of  the 
oratorio."  He  had  apparently  been  satisfied  that  the 
second  carriage  was  safe  and  wished  to  prove  imme- 
diately by  his  presence  in  the  Opera  House  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  Josephine  arrived  in  tears  and  with 
signs  of  the  shock  plainly  visible  on  her  face,  but  sat 
through  the  performance  at  her  husband's  side. 
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The  outrage  of  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise,  although 
it  had  done  no  injury  except  to  a  few  harmless  passers- 
by,  drew  a  dditional  attention  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
had  no  successor.  He  had  not  quite  abandoned  hope 
that  he  might  have  an  heir  by  Josephine,  though  she 
was  thirty-eight  and  the  doctors  were  not  encouraging. 
They  advised  another  course  of  waters  for  the  summer 
of  1 80 1,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  should  go  again  to 
Plombieres.  But  before  this  Josephine  had  begun  to 
put  into  execution  a  plan  by  which  she  trusted  that 
she  might  secure  her  position  as  wife  of  the  First  Consul, 
even  if  it  should  prove  that  she  was  incapable  of  bearing 
him  a  child. 

Napoleon,  as  has  been  seen,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  his  family  Louis  was  the  one  most  suitable 
to  be  his  heir,  in  default  of  direct  issue.  Some  have 
attributed  the  suggestion  to  Josephine,  and  she  certainly 
schemed  to  turn  it  to  her  own  advantage.  Louis  was 
unmarried.  Why  should  he  not  take  Hortense  to  wife 
and  so  help  to  bind  more  closely  the  Bonaparte  and 
Beauhaxnais  families  ?  He  had  been  supposed  to  feel 
rather  bitterly  the  refusal  of  the  hand  of  Emihe  Beau- 
harnais,  and  might  be  consoled  by  marriage  with  her 
cousin.  Napoleon  approved  of  the  plan.  It  only 
remained  to  persuade  Louis  and  Hortense. 

Here,  however,  difficulties  were  encountered.  Neither 
party  showed  an  inclination  to  the  match.  Louis, 
after  his  early  promise  in  France  and  Italy,  had  suffered 
a  great  change  of  character  after  an  illness  which  befell 
him  in  1797.  His  family,  especially  his  brother  Napo- 
leon, appeared  to  consider  the  change  a  passing  phase 
and  his  new  attitude  toward  life  a  mere  pose.  They 
refused  to  recognise  that  he  had  become  in  reaUty  a 
sentimental  hypochondriac,  morose,  jealous,  and  vain. 
Change  of  air  seemed  to  them  the  best  cure.  Louis 
agreed  to  go  on  a  year's  tour  in  Germany  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  started  off  in  October  1800.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  had  yet  received  any  hint  of  the 
marriage  which  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law  had  in 
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view.  His  tour  was  unexpectedly  cut  short.  At 
the  end  of  January,  a  month  after  the  attempt  in  the 
rue  Saint-Nicaise,  he  reappeared  in  Paris,  saying  that  he 
was  ill.  He  took  a  country  house,  not  far  from  Paris, 
but  away  from  the  public  roads  and  difficult  of  access 
through  marsh  and  woodland.  Here  he  shut  himself 
up  until  March.  Then  he  announced  that  he  wished 
to  join  his  regiment  in  Portugal.  An  invitation  to  visit 
Malmaison  first  could  not  be  refused,  and  he  spent  a 
fortnight  there.  At  the  end  he  left  the  chateau  in  the 
middle  of  one  night.  His  conduct  was  mysterious,  and 
the  easiest  explanation  is  that  he  was  troubled  by  the 
scheme  for  his  future.  He  was  a  young  man  who  formed 
many  sentimental  attachments,  and  Constant,  Napo- 
leon's valet,  claims  that  up  to  the  very  time  of  his 
fcs,  wedding  he  was  interested  in  a  girl  whom  he  had  met 
B  casually  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  the  daughter  of  an 
K      inspector  of  bridges. 

H^     The  departure  of  Louis  gave  Josephine  no  opportunity 

^Bof    completing    her    arrangement    for    her    daughter's 

marriage,  and  she  left  for  Plombieres  in  the  summer 

with  all  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.     From  Plombieres 

^     she  went  to  Vichy  before  returning  to  Paris  to  resume 

K     her  matrimonial  scheme.     Her  hopes,  if  she  entertained 

m-   any,  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  course  of  waters  were 

^     not  gratified,  and  it  was  more  than  ever  important  that 

she  should  secure  a  new  hold  over  Napoleon,  even  if  it 

had  to  be  secured  at  the  price  of  amiability  to  one  of 

those  brothers  who  had  since  her  marriage  given  her 

many  proofs  of  their  malevolence  toward  her. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

JOSEPHINE   AND    HER    CHILDREN 

The  fact  that  Josephine  arranged  a  marriage  for  her 
daughter  with  a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  liking  (having, 
indeed,  met  him  very  seldom),  and  with  whom  she 
subsequently  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  harmony, 
has  been  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  accusation  made 
by  some  of  her  contemporaries  that  she  was  not  a  good 
mother  to  her  children — such  contemporaries,  for 
instance,  as  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantds,  who  writes  : 
"  I  do  not  claim  that  she  did  not  love  Hortense.  God 
preserve  me  from  uttering  such  a  thought !  Still,  I 
have  my  memories,  and  these  memories  bring  back  to 
me  words,  facts,  and  things  which  I  do  not  believe 
compatible  with  a  mother's  love  such  as  Hortense  should 
have  inspired."  Josephine,  she  continues,  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  charm  and 
attraction  of  her  own  daughter.  The  dislike  which 
the  Duchesse  bore  toward  Josephine  is  apparent  in 
these  sentences.  But  we  must  not  on  that  ground 
entirely  reject  what  she  says,  especially  as  we  find  sug- 
gestions of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  less  unkindly  put, 
in  other  writers. 

What,  then,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  Josephine 
was  not  a  good  mother  ?  We  hear  of  no  definite  act 
which  can  be  described  as  unkind.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  Hortense  at  certain  periods  confided  to  the  care 
of  others  ;  for  instance,  to  that  of  the  Princess  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen   at   Saint-Martin,    Artois,   in 
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1 79 1,  and,  after  the  death  of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais, 
to  that  of  Mme.  Campan.  In  1791,  however,  Paris 
was  scarcely  a  safe  spot  for  children  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  despatch  of  Hortense  to  a 
boarding-school  in  1795,  even  if  it  were  more  convenient 
for  her  mother  to  have  no  child  living  with  her  during 
her  intimacy  with  Barras.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any 
letters  from  Josephine  which  have  been  published 
give  the  slightest  hint  of  unkindness.  They  are  all 
full  of  the  fondest  endearments — "  my  child,  my 
Hortense,"  "  my  good  little  Hortense,"  "  my  cherished 
daughter " — and  of  prayers  for  speedy  meeting.  It 
is  true  that  the  letters  to  her  daughter  were  selected  for 
publication  by  that  daughter  herself.  Nevertheless, 
the  note  of  tender  affection  sustained  for  so  many  years 
is  remarkable ;  if  it  had  become  a  habit,  it  was  a  very 
agreeable  habit. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  accusation  against  Josephine  is  that  she  was  unfitted 
by  nature  to  guide  her  children's  lives.  This  is  true, 
and  the  children  themselves  recognised  the  fact  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner.  Both  Eugene  and  Hortense 
early  grew  accustomed  to  a  reversal  of  the  maternal 
and  filial  relations.  Josephine  was  already  to  them, 
before  they  reached  nominal  years  of  discretion,  like  a 
wayward  charge  for  whom  their  love  must  find  excuses. 
They  had  a  firm  belief  in  her  affection  for  them,  but  they 
knew  that  they  were  her  protectors,  not  she  theirs. 
Eugdne,  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  full  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  such  a  position  entailed. 
Can  we  not  see  this  in  the  already  quoted  letter  of 
July  24  from  Egypt,  and  particularly  in  two  of  the 
sentences  which  conclude  that  letter  :  "  For  six  weeks 
no  news,  no  letters  from  you,  from  my  sister,  or  from 
any  one.  You  must  not  forget  us,  mamma,  you  must 
think  of  your  children."  Throughout  his  correspondence 
with  her  the  same  tone  prevails,  always  respectful, 
always  loving,  but  at  the  same  time  always  admonitory. 
His  affectionate  and  loyal  nature — strange  issue  from 
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the  union  of  Alexandre  de  Beauhaxnais,  who  was 
neither  affectionate  nor  loyal,  and  Josephine,  in  whose 
character  loyalty  was  not  a  strong  feature,  whatever 
view  we  take  of  her  affectionateness  ! — never  let  Eugene 
cease  from  advising,  supporting,  and  defending  the 
spoilt  creature  whom  fate  had  given  him  as  a  mother. 
She  grew  to  rely  on  him  in  a  way  in  which  she  relied 
on  no  one  else,  and  at  the  end  of  her  career  as  Empress 
it  was  not  until  she  had  seen  Eugene  and  heard  him 
discuss  the  question  with  Napoleon  that  she  recognised 
what  he  had  long  seen,  that  she  must  bow  to  the  inevit- 
able and  accept  the  divorce  with  what  calm  she  could 
assume. 

The  relative- positions  of  mother  and  children  were 
impressed  upon  them  very  strongly  after  Napoleon's 
return  from  Egypt.  Eugene  well  aware,  Hortense 
probably  unaware,  of  the  charges  against  their  mother, 
they  had  jointly  saved  her  from  a  shameful  fate.  Fre- 
quently afterwards  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hortense  (who, 
unlilce  Eugene,  was  so  much  at  her  mother's  side)  to 
shield  Josephine  against  Napoleon  in  less  serious  situa- 
tions than  that  at  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  in  October  1799. 
Napoleon  made  no  protest  against  this  attitude  of  his 
step-daughter,  but  even  welcomed  it.  He  had  a  per- 
fectly genuine  paternal  feeling  for  her,  which  she  for 
many  years  scarcely  understood,  and  his  enemies  most 
basely  misrepresented.  Mme.  de  Remusat,  however,  does 
it  justice  when  she  writes  :  "  He  who  seldom  had  a  high 
opinion  of  women  always  professed  respect  for  Hortense, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  and  acted  toward 
her  gives  the  lie  very  explicitly  to  the  accusations  made 
against  her.  In  her  presence  his  language  was  always 
more  guarded  and  proper.  He  often  called  her  in  as 
judge  between  his  wife  and  himself,  and  accepted  from 
her  lessons  which  he  would  have  taken  from  no  one 
else  patiently.  '  Hortense,'  he  sometimes  said,  '  compels 
me  to  believe  in  virtue.'  " 

Napoleon's  estimate  of  his  step-daughter  was  doubtless 
too  high,  just  as  that  of  some  of  her  other  relatives  by 
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marriage  was  too  low.  Lucien  Bonaparte  writes  of  her 
that  at  the  time  of  her  wedding  she  was  ' '  very  advanced 
for  her  age  in  knowledge  of  the  world  (les  choses  d'ici- 
bas),"  and,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a 
disgraceful  imputation  against  her,  which  her  unhappy- 
husband  afterwards  could  not  banish  from  his  mind. 
What  she  would  have  become  with  a  reasonable  man 
in  the  place  of  Louis  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Gifted  with 
a  sweet  and  loving  disposition,  she  was  easily  affected 
by  cold  treatment,  and  still  more  by  such  injustice  and 
jealousy  as  she  received  from  Louis.  Her  ultimate 
moral  lapse,  of  which  the  result  was  the  illegitimate 
half-brother  of  Napoleon  III.  known  to  history  as  the 
Due  de  Morny,  was,  if  not  excusable,  at  least  intelligible 
in  one  of  her  disposition. 

In    appearance    Hortense    is    described    as    pleasing 
rather  than  beautiful.     She  had  too  large  a  nose,   a 
poorly  shaped  mouth,  and,  like  her  mother,  bad  teeth. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  slight,  elegant  figure,  fair 
hair   of   great   beauty,   and   large   eyes   of   violet-blue. 
Two  years  before  her  marriage  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes 
writes  of  her  as  "  really  charming  at  this  time  of  her 
life  "  and  as  uniting  the  graces  of  the  Creole  and  the 
Frenchwoman.     She  had  imbibed  whatever  there  was 
of  education  to  be  obtained  at  the  academy  of  Saint- 
Germain- en-Lay  e,  where  she  was  a  pupil  dear  to  Mme. 
Campan's    heart.     She    danced,     drew,     painted,    and 
[sang  with  equal  facility,   could  play  both  piano  and 
I  harp,  and,  as  she  showed  later,  could  compose  music  ; 
"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  "   survives  as  an  example  of 
her  skill.     Nor  were  her  literary  pretensions  altogether 
contemptible.     With  more  strength  of  character  (which 
could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  daughter  of  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  and  Josephine)  she  might  have  made  for 
therself  in  reality  the  honoured  name  which  her  Imperial 
son   piously   claimed   for   her   after   her    death.     More 
1  strength  of  character,  too,  might  have  led  her  to  resist 
^he  mariage  de  convenance  to  which  she  was  persuaded 
)y  her  mother,  her  step-father,  her  former  preceptress. 
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Mme.  Campari,  and  others  who  called  themselves  her 
friends.  But  nature  furnished  her  with  no  power  of 
resistance  c^gainst  those  who  treated  her  kindly. 

The  autumn  of  1801  saw  the  consummation  of  Jose- 
phine's desire  to  marry  Hortense  to  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Lucien  claims  that  she  first  made  an  attempt  to  secure 
him  for  her  daughter.  His  bitter  hatred  for  Josephine 
makes  his  story  suspicious,  especially  as  we  know  that 
Josephine  was  aware  of  a  proposal  from  Lucien  to  Napo- 
leon to  find  him  another  wife  in  her  place.  He  says, 
however,  that,  soon  after  his  return  from  Spain  (he  came 
back  in  November  1801,  having  accumulated  fifty  million 
francs,  it  was  reported),  he  was  invited  to  breakfast  by 
Josephine.  She  was  very  gracious  to  him,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  blushing  Hortense,  openly  hinted  at  a 
match.  Lucien  was  guarded  in  his  replies  and  let  her 
know  that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  second  marriage 
after  his  loss  of  Christine.  Josephine  did  not  insist, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  First  Consul  put  an  end  to  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

Unfortunately  for  Lucien' s  reputation  for  truth,  it 
seems  probable  that  Hortense  was  already  engaged  to 
Louis  when  his  elder  brother  returned  from  Madrid. 
Louis  was  back  in  Paris  in  September,  and  at  a  dance  at 
Malmaison  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  and  asked  Hortense  to  be  his  wife.  He 
claims  in  his  Memoirs  to  have  been  forced  into  an 
engagement.  But  he  is  scarcely  more  trustworthy  than 
Lucien  ;  and  what  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  moreover,  is 
coloured  by  his  subsequent  quarrels  with  his  wife.  At 
the  time  of  the  engagement,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  state  of  mind  before  and  after,  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Hortense.  Even 
Lucien  bears  witness  to  this.  With  his  peculiar  delicacy 
of  feeling  he  ventured  to  suggest  to  Louis  that  there 
might  be  reasons  for  the  anxiety  of  Hortense' s  mother 
and  step-father  to  marry  her  ;  but  Louis  could  only 
stammer  that  he  was  already  in  love.  "  You  are  in 
love  ?  "  Lucien  says  that  he  replied.     "  Then  why  the 
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devil  do  you  come  to  ask  my  advice  ?  Forget  what  I 
have  told  you.     Marry  her  and  God  bless  you  !  " 

The  insinuation  which  Lucien  had  not  scrupled  to 
make  was  one  of  singular  infamy  ;  but,  as  it  remained 
in  the  unhappy  mind  of  Louis  and  helped  to  poison 
him  against  his  wife,  it  must  be  explained  here.  Lucien 
repeated  the  story  which  some  of  the  vilest  scandal- 
mongers had  invented  against  Napoleon — that  he  was 
himself  in  love  with  Hortense.*  Louis  took  no  notice 
of  this  very  base  falsehood  at  the  time,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  discovered  their  incompatibility  of  character 
that  it  recurred  to  him.  Then  he  was  morbidly  inclined 
to  receive  every  suspicion. 

Bourrienne,  no  more  truthful  but  less  actuated 
by  malice  in  distorting  facts  than  the  Bonaparte 
brothers,  has  yet  another  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  engagement  between  Louis  and  Hortense  was  brought 
about.  Hortense,  he  says,  was  smitten  with  Duroc, 
one  of  Napoleon's  aides-de-camp  ;  and  he  himself 
acted  as  their  intermediary  in  carrying  letters  unknown 
to  Napoleon  or  Josephine.  Hortense' s  desire,  how- 
ever, was  not  secret,  and  at  length  on  January  4,  1802, 
Napoleon  consented  to  let  her  marry  the  man  of  her 
choice,  if  Duroc  wished  it ;  if  not  she  must  marry 
Louis.  Duroc,  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  an  essential 
condition  that  he  must  go  to  live  at  Toulon — "  I  don't 
want  a  son-in-law  in  my  house,"  said  Napoleon — 
refused.  The  same  night  before  they  went  to  bed 
Napoleon  told  Josephine  that  Hortense  must  wed  Louis, 
which  was  what  Josephine  herself  wanted. 

That  Hortense  had  an  attachment  for  Duroc  is 
true,  but  the  rest  of  Bourrienne' s  tale  seems  drawn 
largely  from  his  imagination.  Hortense  only  admits 
that  Duroc  wished  to  marry  her,  that  she  was  not 
unwilling,  and  that  Murat   (not  Bourrienne)  conveyed 

*  And  indeed  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  first  child.  Masson  easily  disproves 
this  by  an  exposition  of  dates  ("Napoleon  et  les  Femmes,"  178).  Lucien,  it 
may  be  noted,  after  describing  his  interview  with  Louis,  says  :  "  Eight  days 
later  Louis  was  married.  It  was  a  case  of  urgency."  But  for  the  existence  of 
his  own  Memoirs  it  might  be  possible  to  feel  some  sympathy  with  Lucien  ;  but 
they  leave  him  with  hardly  a  rag  of  decent  character. 

6* 
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a  letter  from  him  to  her  before  he  went  away  on  a 
mission  for  Napoleon  to  Berlin.  Hortense  was  afraid 
to  open  tho  letter  and  left  it  in  her  room.  On  going 
downstairs  in  the  evening,  she  was  greeted  by  the  First 
Consul  with  the  remark  :  "  These  are  nice  things  I 
hear.  You  receive  love-letters  without  your  parents'- 
consent !  "•  She  burst  into  tears.  After  teasing  her 
for  a  little,  Napoleon  relented.  It  was  agreed  to  send 
Duroc's  letter  back  to  him  unread,  and  the  affair  ended. 
There  are  thus  numerous  contradictory  versions  of 
the  manner  in  which  Josephine's  scheme  was  brought 
to  a  successful  issue.  But  she  gained  her  end.  "  My 
daughter  can  only  marry  a  prince  or  a  Bonaparte,"  she 
is  said  to  have  remarked.  On  January  3,  1802,  the 
marriage  contract  was  drawn  up,  and  on  the  following 
day  Hortense  became  the  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Little  more  than  three  years  later  she  was  a  princess. 


CHAPTER    XV 

UNWELCOME   HONOURS 

The  wedding  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais  was  marked  by  a  religious  ceremony  in  addition 
to  the  civil  contract ;    and  at  the  same  time  the  mar- 
riage of  Caroline  with  Murat,  which  had  up  to  the  present 
been  purely  civil,  was  now,  by  Napoleon's  order,  blessed 
by  the  Church.     Napoleon  did  not,  however,   suggest 
that  a  similar  course  should  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  his  own  union  with  Josephine.     It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  significance  of  this  was  not  lost  upon  Josephine, 
little  though  she  may  have  been  troubled  by  religious 
scruples,  which  hardly  were  a  part  of  her  nature.     The 
growing  respect  paid  by  Napoleon  for  religious  forms, 
which  was  to  be  strikingly  illustrated  soon,  must  have 
made  this  neglect  to  ratify  his  own  marriage  in  the 
eyes  of  Christians  painfully  suspicious  to  his  wife.     She 
knew,    moreover,    that   Lucien   while   at   Madrid   had 
proposed  to  his  brother  a  marriage  with  the  Infanta 
Isabella  of  Spain.     Napoleon  had  rejected  the  proposal, 
not  without   mentioning   it   to   Josephine.     But  what 
warrant  had   she  that  another   suggestion   might  not 
prove  more  tempting  to  him,  since,  if  he  were  not  open 
to  such  suggestions,   why   should  he  not  give  to  his 
union  with  her  that  sanction  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary in  the  cases  of  his  brother  Louis  and  his  sister 
Caroline  ?     It  must  have  been  with  a  troubled  heart 
that  Josephine  saw  her  husband  start  on  January  8, 
four  days    after  Louis's  wedding,  to  meet  the  envoys 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  at  Lyon,  and  to  receive  from 
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them  the  offer  of  their  Presidency.  Every  step  upward 
for  Napoleon  brought  an  added  dread  to  his  childless 
wife.  Even  when  they  first  moved  to  the  Tuileries, 
she  is  reported  to  have  trembled  and  exclaimed  that 
"  to  climb  so  high  was  to  expose  oneself  to  giddiness  '-  ; 
and  now  it  was  plain  that  the  climbing  must  continue, 
whither  she  could  not  see. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  terror  of  divorce  always  at  her 
heart,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  Napoleon 
did  not  make  her  state  increase  with  his  own.  When 
the  move  was  made  from  the  Petit-Luxembourg  to 
the  Tuileries,  Josephine  had  no  of&cial  position  at  all, 
and,  although  she  was  hostess  at  a  virtual  Court,  had 
no  household  -over  which  to  preside.  At  the  Tuileries 
a  gradual  development  of  her  position  began,  which 
was  manifested  also  at  Malmaison,  where  in  May 
1 80 1  she  entertained  with  Napoleon  the  newly  created 
King  of  Etruria  and  his  wife.  A  Bourbon  at  last  was 
the  guest  of  the  Josephine  who  had  failed  as  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bourbon  Court  in  Paris.  In  the  chief  festivals  of  the 
year — the  fete  of  the  Republic  on  July  14,  and  the 
commemoration  of  brumaire  on  November  9 — she 
had  the  most  prominent  place  among  the  women. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Lyon 
in  February  1802  that  he  decided  to  brave  public 
opinion  and  establish  a  regular  Court  etiquette  and  a 
Household  in  the  Palace.  Josephine  now  had  assigned 
to  her  four  "  Ladies  of  the  Palace,"  each  of  whom 
attended  on  her  for  a  week  at  a  time,  while  all  four 
were  present  on  great  occasions,  such  as  when  the 
ambassadors'  -wives  and  other  distinguished  visitors 
were  to  be  presented  to  her.  All  her  ladies  had  aristo- 
cratic names  which  must  have  been  dear  to  her — 
Lauriston,  Lu9ay,  Remusat,  Talhouet — and  which  at 
the  same  time  were  calculated  to  impress  those  who 
were  inclined  to  look  askance  at  a  Republican  First 
Consul's  wife.  Scoffers  were  more  silent  when  they 
saw  at  her  receptions  an  etiquette    modelled  on  the 
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presentations  to  the  Queens  of  France,  a  host  of  green- 
and-gold  liveried  servants,  and  a  regular  palace  stafi 
of  Governor  and  prefects,  all  generals,  of  aides-de-camp, 
and  of  ladies  of  old  family. 

Nowhere  was  the  change  in  Josephine's  condition 
more  conspicuous  than  at  the  great  ceremony  of  Easter 
1802,  when  Napoleon  signalised  his  reconciliation  with 
religion  by  a  solemn  Te  Deum  at  Notre-Dame.  In  the 
previous  year,  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Cardinal  Consalvi 
had  drawn  up  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  which  was 
promulgated  in  April  after  its  acceptance  by  the  State 
bodies.  On  the  day  of  the  service  an  audience  was 
given  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  after  visiting  the 
First  Consul  was  received  also  by  his  wife.  It  was 
observed  that  Josephine  did  not  advance  to  meet  the 
Legate,  but  merely  rose  from  her  chair  twice,  as  he 
came  in  and  went  out.  All  the  details  had  been 
arranged  beforehand  by  Napoleon.  Time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  Josephine  to  ride  with  him  in  the  procession  ; 
but,  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  ladies  of  the 
highest  positions  in  France,  she  proceeded  to  the 
place  reserved  for  her  in  the  gallery  of  the  church. 
So  brilliant  was  the  scene  there  that  Napoleon  remarked 
at  the  Tuileries  that  he  recommended  to  painters  the 
picture  of  the  gallery  of  Notre-Dame  on  April  18, 
1802.  In  the  centre  of  all  Josephine  should  have  sat, 
but  on  her  arrival  she  found  that  Mme.  Hulot,  mother- 
in-law  of  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden,  had  taken 
her  place  and  refused  to  move.  Josephine,  who 
desired  to  conciliate  the  old  lady,  took  another  seat ; 
but  Napoleon,  when  he  observed  what  he  described  as 
"  the  nut-cracker  face  and  evil  expression  "  of  Mme. 
Hulot  where  his  wife  should  have  been,  exhibited 
signs  of  bad  temper  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
service. 

The  procession  which  went  to  Notre-Dame  was 
the  most  gorgeous  since  the  Revolution,  if  it  were  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  which  went  from  the  Tuileries 
to  the  same  place  some  two  years  and  a  half  later.     For 
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the  first  time  since  the  old  rSgime  had  disappeared 
liveries  were  seen  in  the  streets,  the  green  of  Napoleon's 
household,  '.he  red  and  blue  of  the  other  Consuls,  the 
yellow  of  the  various  great  officials,  etc.  Four-horse 
carriages  drew  the  Councillors  of  State,  Ambassadors, 
and  Ministers,  six  horses  the  Second  and  Third  Consuls, 
and  eight  horses  Napoleon  himself,  clad  in  scarlet 
velvet  coat  and  black  breeches,  with  a  tricolour  plume 
in  his  hat.  Inside  the  church  four  battalions  of  troops 
waited,  and  the  Te  Deum  was  accompanied  by  drums 
and  trumpets  within  and  the  firing  of  artillery  without. 
It  was  long  before  the  service,  which  Napoleon  had 
ordered  to  be  conducted  with  the  fullest  possible  pomp, 
came  to  an  end.  After  all,  the  Bonaparte  family,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  drove  to  Mortefontaine  to  dine  with 
Joseph,  the  nominal  concluder  of  the  Concordat. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  splendour  and  movement 
of  the  time  we  get  continual  glimpses  of  the  undying 
strife  between  Bonaparte  and  Beauharnais,  that 
Fourteen  Years'  "War  which  raged  about  the  person  of 
Napoleon  and  was  only  suspended  when  the  belligerents 
were  temporarily  distracted  by  their  own  interests  to 
some  other  occupation.  The  question  of  turning  the 
First  Consulship  into  a  life  ofiice,  which  was  more 
and  more  discussed  as  time  went  on,  furnished  a  grand 
occasion  for  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Josephine  and  the  Bonaparte  brothers.  The  defeat 
of  Lucien,  which  had  resulted  in  his  financially  profit- 
able exile  to  Spain,  was  not  accepted  by  him  or  the 
others  as  final.  Circumstances  fought  on  their  side, 
and  as  they  saw  success  approaching,  they  grew 
triumphant  in  anticipation.  Bourrienne  describes  their 
pretensions  as  incredible  and  relates  how  one  day 
Lucien,  asked  by  Josephine  why  he  had  not  come  to 
dinner  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  previous  evening,  answered  : 
"  Because  there  was  no  seat  reserved  for  me.  The 
brothers  of  Napoleon  ought  to  have  the  first  place 
after  him." 
I>  Mme..^de    Remusat    tells    another  tale    of    disputed 
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precedence  at  a  dinner  given  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
at  MortefontatQe  about  this  period.  On  this  occasion 
Napoleon  appears  as  one  of  the  combatants  in  the 
warfare.  The  family  was  assembled,  including  Mme. 
Letizia,  and  when  dinner  was  announced  Joseph  offered 
his  arm  to  his  mother,  asking  Lucien  to  take  in  Josephine. 
Napoleon  at  once  remarked  that  Joseph  must  put 
his  mother  on  his  left  hand  and  his  sister-in-law  on  his 
right.  The  elder  brother  took  no  notice,  and  the 
party  was  going  into  the  dining-room  as  he  had  arranged, 
when  Napoleon  crossed  over  rapidly  to  Josephine, 
took  her  from  Lucien,  and  walking  in  with  her  first, 
sat  down  to  table  with  her  at  his  side.  A  coldness 
fell  upon  the  guests,  but  Napoleon  called  to  Mme. 
de  Remusat,  who  was  in  attendance  on  Josephine,  and 
asked  her  to  sit  on  his  other  side.  As  she  was  a  stranger 
this  at  least '  avoided  any  further  dispute.  But  it  is 
not  surprising  to  hear  that  cordial  feeling  was  absent 
from  the  dinner- table  and  that  Josephine  confessed 
to  her  lady  that  she  was  glad  when  it  came  to  an 
end. 

Petty  victories,  sought  or  unsought  by  herself, 
over  the  pretensions  of  the  Bonapartes  could  not 
console  Josephine  for  the  inevitable  approach  of  an 
event  which  she  dreaded.  After  the  Senate  had  voted 
a  further  term  of  ten  years,  which  by  no  means  satisfied 
Napoleon,  the  Council  of  State  decided  in  May  that  it 
was  time  to  ask  France  to  settle  by  plebiscite  the 
question  whether  the  First  Consul  should  hold  his 
office  for  life.  Josephine  confided  her  anxieties  to 
all  who  would  listen  to  her.  "  Bonaparte's  real 
enemies,"  she  told  Roederer,  "  are  those  who  put  into 
his  head  ideas  about  a  dynasty,  about  heredity,  divorce, 
and  a  second  marriage."  "  Bonaparte  listens  to  me 
with  sufficient  attention,"  she  said  on  another  occasion 
to  one  of  the  Councillors  of  State,  "  but  his  flatterers 
soon  alter  his  opinions  for  him.  The  generals  exclaim 
that  they  have  not  fought  against  the  Bourbons  merety 
to  substitute  the  Bonapartes  for  them.     I  do  not  at 
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all  regret  that  I  have  given  my  husband  no  children, 
since  I  should  tremble  for  their  fate.  I  shall  remain 
attached  to  the  destiny  of  the  Bonapartes,"  she 
continued,  "  however  perilous  it  be,  as  long  as  he 
cherishes  for  me  that  regard  and  friendship  which  he 
has  always  shov/n.  But  the  day  on  which  he  changes 
I  shall  leave  the  Tuileries." 

Fouche  was  also  the  recipient  of  her  confidences  ; 
but,  however  much  he  agreed  with  her  in  opposing  the 
idea  of  a  life  Consulship,  he  saw  that  all  efforts  to 
thwart  Napoleon  would  be  in  vain.  Since  the  course 
of  events  could  not  be  stopped,  let  it  go  on.  He  had  no 
other  advice  to  give.  He  probably  foresaw  his  own 
coming  fall  from  the  Ministry  and  that  Josephine 
could  not  help  him.  She  had  defended  him  at  the  time 
of  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise  outrage,  when  he  had  been 
accused  of  neglecting  his  duty.  But  now  she  was 
hardly  in  a  position  even  to  earn  the  daily  pension 
which  he  allowed  her  to  keep  him  informed  of  what 
went  on  at  the  Tuileries  or  at  Malmaison.  Napoleon 
was  putting  her  on  false  scents,  it  was  said,  in  order 
that  she  might  mislead  his  Minister  of  Police — a  truly 
remarkable  position  of  affairs  !  Whether  or  not  it 
was  true  (as  Masson,  for  instance,  maintains)  that  her 
sensual  influence  over  him  was  waning,  he  certainly 
avoided  for  the  moment  the  risk  which  was  threatened 
by  trusting  his  thoughts  to  her.  In  a  corresponding 
degree  Lucien  was  readmitted  to  his  confidence,  whence 
he  had  been  banished  since  his  misbehaviour  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  It  was  useless  for  Josephine  to  complain. 
**  How  can  you  trust  Lucien  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Have  you 
not  told  me  yourself  that  you  saw  a  letter  written  by 
him  to  his  uncle,  in  which  he  threatened  your  life  ? 
Have  you  not  told  me  that  Lucien  would  be  nothing 
as  long  as  you  were  First  Consul  ?  "  "  Attend  to  your 
spinning  !  "  was  Napoleon's  only  reply. 

There  was  nothing  for  Josephine  to  do  in  Paris.  She 
could  not  check  the  course  of  events,  as  Fouche  had 
told  her,  and  she  might  as  well  go  away.     There  were 
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always  the  waters.  Corvisart,  the  doctor,  would  not 
pronounce  it  impossible  for  Plombieres  to  aid  in  a 
matter  which  caused  her  so  much  sorrow,  whatever 
she  might  say  with  ulterior  motives  to  Councillors  of 
State.  While  she  remained  in  the  family  circle, 
all  keenly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
which  filled  her  with  dread,  there  was  little  chance 
of  her  forgetting  that  she  was  thirty-nine  and  that 
she  had  not  borne  Napoleon  a  child.  One  day  the 
question  of  barrenness  came  up  among  the  ladies. 
"  You  forget,"  said  Josephine,  "  that  I  have  already 
had  children.  Are  not  Eugene  and  Hortense  my 
children  ?  "  "  But  you  were  young  then,  my  sister," 
replied  Elisa  Bacciochi.  Josephine  had  recourse  to 
her  never-failing  remedy  of  tears.  In  the  middle 
Napoleon  entered  the  room  and  insisted  on  being 
told  what  was  the  matter.  "  How  indiscreet  of  you  !  " 
he  said  angrily  to  Elisa.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
truth  is  not  always  good  to  tell  ?  " 

Josephine  must  have  felt  embarrassed,  although  the 
society  in  which  she  had  mixed  had  few  reticences, 
at  such  public  discussion  of  her  bodily  state.  Napoleon 
continued  to  talk  in  a  most  open  way,  in  company 
including  Lucien  and  several  generals,  about  the 
possibility  of  a  child  being  born.  It  was  unlikely  at 
her  age,  he  told  her  jokingly,  even  if  he  were  not  the 
father.  Thereupon  Lucien  joined  in  the  conversation 
and  remarked  :  "  Now,  my  sister,  show  the  Consul 
that  he  is  mistaken  and  give  us  quickly  a  little 
Caesarion  !  " 

From  such  unwelcome  conversations  at  least 
Josephine  escaped  when  she  went  to  Plombieres 
about  the  middle  of  June.  She  left  behind  her  at 
Malmaison  Hortense,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
a  hostess  in  charge.  There  survives  a  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  her  at  this  epoch,  which  is  curiously 
worded  and  shows  him  in  a  very  tender  mood,  in  spite 
of  the  alleged  waning  of  her  dominion  over  him. 

"  I  have  not  received  any  news  from  you,"  he  writes, 
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"  but  I  suppose  you  must  already  have  begun  to  take 
the  waters.  We  are  a  little  melancholy  here,  although 
your  amiable  daughter  does  the  honours  of  the  house 
marvellously  well.  I  have  been  for  two  days  slightly 
troubled  with  my  pain.  Your  big  Eugene  arrived  here 
yesterday.     He  is  marvellously  well. 

"  I  love  you  as  on  the  first  day,  because  you  are 
good  and  amiable  above  all  things. 

"  Hortense  tells  me  that  she  has  written  to  you 
often. 

"  A  thousand  amiable  messages  and  a  kiss  of  love. 
Ever  yours. 

"  Bonaparte." 

Before  the  end  of  July  Josephine  returned  from 
Plombieres  to  find  that  the  plebiscite  had  already 
been  taken  which  made  Napoleon  First  Consul  for  the 
term  of  his  life,  although  the  result  had  not  yet  been 
made  public.  She  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to 
make  her  Empress  of  the  Gauls,  and  he  laughingly 
reassured  her  as  to  her  position.  Whatever  he  had 
now  in  his  head,  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  her 
into  his  confidence.  On  August  4  the  figures  of  the 
plebiscite  were  declared,  showing  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen  desired  Napoleon 
to  be  Life  Consul  over  them.  At  the  Tuileries  all  was 
rejoicing.  The  Bonaparte  family  was  assembled  there, 
and  visitors  came  in  crowds  to  offer  their  congratu- 
lations. It  was  observed  that  on  Josephine's  face  more 
apprehension  than  joy  was  visible.  Napoleonist  writers 
have  commented  unfavourably  on  this,  some  quoting 
Bourrienne's  criticism  that  "  she  saw  in  each  step 
which  the  First  Consul  made  toward  the  throne  a  step 
which  took  him  farther  from  her  "  as  though  it  were 
a  mark  of  her  selfish  regard  for  her  own  interests  alone . 
This  hardly  seems  just  to  Josephine.  Although  she 
might  have  been  better  advised  to  mask  her  thoughts, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  that  she  should  feel  apprehen- 
sive as  to  what  was  in  store  for  her,   with    nothing 
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except  her  husband's  love  (and  that  not  so  ardent  of 
late)  standing  between  her  and  the  divorce  to  which 
many  advisers,  of  his  own  kindred  especially,  were 
constantly  urging  him,  in  the  interests  alike  of  State 
and  of  family. 

Another  point  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  Josephine's  dubious  reception  of 
the  elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Life  Consulship,  which 
was  already  Empire  under  a  Republican  name.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  her  attachment  to  the  Royalist 
cause  was  sufficiently  strong  to  make  her  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything  to  it.  Still,  she  had  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  old  rSgime.  The  ex-nobles  had  always  found 
a  friend  in  the  widow  Beauharnais,  and  they  had 
continued  to  find  one  in  Mme.  Bonaparte.  Such  of 
the  old  aristocracy  as  could  safely  live  in  Paris  were 
welcomed  in  her  salons,  whether  at  the  rue  de  la  Victoire, 
the  Petit-Luxembourg,  or  the  Tuileries.  Those  still 
expressing  opinions  favourable  to  the  Bourbons  knew 
that  they  would  not  be  rejected  by  the  First  Consul's 
wife  on  that  account.  They  knew  she  liked  their  man- 
ners and  sympathised  with  their  loyalty.  They  felt 
no  compunction  in  paying  visits  to  her,  even  when  they 
scornfully  refused  all  dealings  with  the  Consul  himself. 
They  referred  to  her  any  petitions  which  they  had  to 
make,  and  she  delighted  to  forward  them.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  her  to  be  a  patroness,  and  particu- 
larly to  an  aristocratic  client. 

Nor  did  Josephine  stop  here.  She  even  allowed 
herself  to  be  approached  by  Royalist  agents  who 
hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade  General  Bonaparte,  as 
they  called  him,  to  play  Monk's  part  in  a  Bourbon 
restoration.  An  interesting  letter  has  been  published 
written  in  March  1801  by  the  Comte  de  Provence  to 
one  of  his  supporters,  the  Marquis  de  Clermont- 
Gallerande.  No  one,  said  the  Comte,  could  better 
persuade  General  Bonaparte  to  re-establish  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy  than  she  whose  lot  was  bound  up 
with  his,  who  could  only  be  happy  at  his  happiness 
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and  honoured  by  his  glory.  "  I  did  not  to-day  leam 
what  is  her  way  of  thinking.  The  Comte  de  Viomenil, 
about  whose  rentiments  there  can  certainly  be  no  doubt, 
has  told  me  more  than  once  that  at  Martinique  he 
often  urged  her  that  her  Royalism  went  beyond  pru- 
dence ;  and  the  assistance  which  she  gives  to-day  to 
those  of  my  faithful  subjects  who  have  recourse  to 
her  earns  for  her  thoroughly  the  name  which  you 
give  her  of  angel  of  kindness.  So  make  known  to 
Mme.  Bonaparte  my  sentiments.  They  should  not 
surprise  her.  Either  I  am  deceived  or  her  heart  will 
rejoice  at  them." 

If  the  Comte  de  Provence  could  write  thus  early 
in  1 80 1,  in  1802  Josephine  was  still  more  eager  to 
further  the  Bourbon  restoration.  Her  dream  was  to 
see  Napoleon  Constable  of  France  and  herself  a  leading 
figure  at  a  Legitimist  Court.  Her  rooms  in  the  Tuileries 
were  therefore  always  open  in  the  mornings — for  they 
would  not  come  in  the  evenings  to  mix  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Government — to  adherents  and 
secret  agents  of  the  late  Royal  family.  In  the  spring 
of  1802  Napoleon  discovered  something  of  this  and 
ordered  two  ladies,  Mmes.  de  Damas  and  de  Champcenetz, 
to  be  put  across  the  frontier.  He  welcomed  Josephine's 
friendship  with  the  old  •  nobility,  but  he  had  no  mind 
to  become  a  Constable  of  France  under  the  Bourbons ; 
moreover,  there  was  danger  in  the  Royalist  con- 
spiracies, as  was  to  be  seen  before  long. 
^  In  view  of  her  fears  and  her  ambitions  alike,  we 
must  not  judge  Josephine  too  harshly  if  she  could 
not  enter  joyfully  into  the  celebrations  of  August  1802, 
and  if  it  was  with  somewhat  of  terror  that  she  saw  the 
"  star  "  of  Napoleon  shining  forty  feet  above  Notre- 
Dame  during  the  illumination  of  the  cathedral  in 
honour  of  his  new  dignity. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

AN    ANXIOUS    PERIOD 

In  the  October  following  Napoleon's  attainment  of  the 
Life  Consulship,  an  event  took  place  in  the  Bonaparte 
family  which  brought  about  a  temporary  improvement 
of  relations  between  some  of  the  warring  members. 
On  the  1 8  vendimiare  an  XI.  (October  lo,  1802)  a  child 
was  bom  to  Hortense  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  dajrs  had  elapsed  since  the  mar- 
riage of  Hortense  and  Louis,  and  Josephine  must 
have  felt  a  great  relief  at  the  dispelling  of  the  suspicions 
which  Lucien  and  others  had  endeavoured  to  create 
concerning  the  "  urgency  "  of  that  marriage.  Napoleon 
had  been  keenly  alive  to  the  way  in  which  he  and  his 
step-daughter  had  been  slandered,  since  there  was  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  scandal  while  Hortense  was  doing 
the  honours  of  Malmaison  during  her  mother's  absence 
at  Plombieres.  It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
that  he  decided  that  the  birth  of  the  child  should  not 
occur  at  the  Tuileries  or  Malmaison,  and  took  for  her 
a  new  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  rather  larger 
than  that  which  had  been  first  Josephine's,  next  his, 
and  lastly  lent  by  him  to  his  brother  and  Hortense. 
Accordingly  it  was  in  this  house  that  the  boy  Napoleon- 
Chaxles  was  born.  The  "  Moniteur,"  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  announced 
the  occurrence  with  the  mother's  name  printed  in  small 
capitals. 

It  has  been  argued,   from  the  fact  that   Josephine 
later    repeated    the    stories     in    moments    of    extreme 
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agitation,  that  she  was  inclined  to  believe  the  evil 
falsehood  which  it  pleased  some  of  the  Bonapartes 
and  the  moro  unscrupulous  Royalist  enemies  of  the 
First  Consul  to  spread  about  him  and  Hortense.  But 
what  Josephine  said  when  she  was  distracted  by  grief 
and  what  she  believed  in  her  sane  condition  were 
totally  different  things.  She  was  a  woman  with  singu- 
larly little  power  of  repression  when  afflicted  with  sorrow 
or  under  the  influence  of  a  personal  grievance  ;  and  the 
troubles  of  the  years  preceding  her  divorce  were  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  an  equilibrium  more  constant  than  hers. 
Louis  Bonaparte  came  back  to  Paris  three  days 
before  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  had  begun  to  act  in 
a  strange  manner  very  soon  after  his  marriage.  The 
early  days  with  Hortense  at  6  rue  de  la  Victoire  had 
been  unpleasant  for  both  of  them.  He  lost  no  time 
before  making  a  systematic  attempt  to  detach  Hor- 
tense from  her  mother's  side.  Granted  that  Louis 
shared  the  hatred  of  Joseph  and  Lucien  for  Josephine 
and  that  he  despised  her  for  her  past  levity  of  conduct, 
he  acted  very  unwisely  in  showing  his  sentiments  to 
a  daughter  who  had  so  strong  an  affection  for  her 
mother.  He  went  still  further,  it  is  said,  and  told 
Hortense  what  he  knew  about  Josephine's  character. 
The  effect  was  not  what  he  apparently  expected.  She 
did  not  agree  with  Louis  that  she  must  break  off  relations 
with  her  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  she  now  had 
no  one  to  go  to  in  her  wretchedness.  Her  husband 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  her  off  from  the  full  sympathy 
of  her  former  natural  protectors,  but  he  did  not  thereby 
draw  her  to  himself.  She  could  only  nurse  her  grief 
in  her  own  heart  and  find  what  consolation  she  might 
in  society  and  her  personal  taste.  When  Louis  left 
her  in  the  March  after  their  wedding,  upon  the  useful 
pretext  of  joining  his  regiment  again,  she  could  not 
bear  the  associations  of  their  home,  and  was  glad 
therefore  to  spend  most  of  her  time  at  the  Tuileries 
and  Malmaison  until  the  advent  of  her  first-born 
brought  a  distraction. 
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Napoleon- Charles's  birth  was  followed  by  an  im- 
provement in  his  parents'  domestic  affairs.  Louis 
could  have  no  real  doubt  that  the  child  was  his,  and  for 
a  Httle  while  he  showed  a  distinctly  tenderer  feeling 
toward  Hortense.  Even  Josephine,  who  can  hardly 
have  been  totally  ignorant  of  Louis's  intentions  against 
herself,  was  satisfied  by  his  improved  attitude  toward 
his  wife,  and  for  the  present  there  was  a  harmony  in  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Bonaparte-Beauharnais  family  which 
was  indeed  rare. 

There  was,  however,  coming  to  be  a  new  factor  in  the 
lives  of  Josephine  and  Napoleon  which  was  destined  to 
cause  her  much  pain  and  him  much  annoyance.  Jose- 
phine was  growing  jealous.  The  day  had  passed  when 
his  heart  was  torn  by  her  levity  and  actual  unfaithful- 
ness. She  had  mended  her  ways,  and  she  was  in  her 
fortieth  year.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  little  over 
thirty- three  and  the  supreme  ruler  of  France,  with 
temptations  thrown  daily  in  his  way.  He  had  shown 
no  lessening  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  her ;  but  his 
passion  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  hers  even  before 
his  return  from  Egypt.  If  she  could  not  retain  her 
empire  over  his  senses,  could  she  count  upon  his  affec- 
tion to  put  aside  the  thought  of  a  younger  wife  whom 
so  many  counselled  him  to  take,  in  the  interests  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  the  State  ?  She  began  to  watch 
with  an  anxious  eye  for  every  trace  of  infidelity  to  her, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  whenever  she  made  a  scene 
the  annoyance  drove  Napoleon  farther  in  the  direction 
in  which  she  feared  to  see  him  go.  She  failed  for  some 
time  (it  is  hardly  unnatural)  to  appreciate  his  reasoning 
that  "  she  took  things  far  too  seriously  and  ought  not  to 
make  herself  miserable  about  amusements  in  which  his 
affection  had  no  part.'' 

Mme.  de  Remusat  relates  one  of  the  scenes  which 
occurred  at  the  Tuileries  some  time  in  1803.  Josephine 
suspected  that  one  of  the  actresses  at  the  Theatre- 
Fran9ais,  Mile.  Georges,  had  an  attraction  for  her  hus- 
band.    Now  it  had  grown  to  be  Napoleon's  custom  to  go 
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to  bed  first  and  to  send  for  Josephine,  often  as  early  as 
II  o'clock.  One  night  Josephine  was  waiting  in  her 
own  sitting-room  with  Mme.  de  Remusat.  Midnight 
passed,  and  no  summons  came  from  Napoleon.  Jose- 
phine grew  more  and  more  agitated.  At  last  she  turned 
to  her  lady  and  said  :  "I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Mile. 
Georges  is  there.  I  want  to  surprise  them.  Follow 
me  ;  we  will  go  up  together."  Mme.  de  Remusat' s 
protests  were  unavailing,  and  Josephine  dragged  her 
along  with  her  to  the  secret  staircase  and  up  the  stairs. 
All  was  in  darkness,  but  suddenly  a  slight  noise  was 
heard.  "  Perhaps  it  is  Bonaparte's  mameluke  Rustan, 
guarding  his  door,"  whispered  Josephine  fearfully. 
"  The  wretch  is  capable  of  killing  us  both."  Mme.  de 
Remusat  yielded  to  panic  and  this  time  dragged  her 
mistress  with  her  down  the  stairs.  When  they  were 
back  in  the  sitting-room  Josephine  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a  surprise.  Napoleon,  however,  came  to  hear  of  the 
affair  and  insisted  that  in  future  he  and  she  must  occupy 
their  own  separate  rooms.  Josephine,  in  her  grief, 
urged  that  she  was  afraid  for  his  safety,  and  that  as  she 
was  a  light  sleeper  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  have  her 
with  him.     But  he  would  not  give  way. 

Mme.  de  Remusat,  who  has  preserved  this  anecdote, 
was  herself  for  a  short  period  suspected  by  Josephine  of 
attracting  the  regard  of  Napoleon.  He  undoubtedly 
took  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  good-looking 
lady  of  honour,  who  was  only  twenty-two  when  she 
entered  Josephine's  service  in  1802,  and  saw  much  of 
her  society  during  a  month  in  camp  at  Boulogne, 
whither  she  had  come  to  nurse  her  sick  husband.  Jose- 
phine was  decidedly  cold  to  her  on  her  return  ;  but  she 
had  no  reason  for  fear,  since  Mme.  de  Remusat  was  a 
warm  adherent  of  the  wife  against  the  husband,  and 
her  Memoirs  are  strongly  coloured  by  the  innumerable 
confidences  which  Josephine  made  to  her  during  their 
long  association.  She  had  met  Josephine  at  Croissy, 
where  her  mother,  Mme.  Gravier  de  Vergennes,  widowed 
by  the  Terror,  had  a  house  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  disparity 
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in  age,  the  two  became  warm  friends.  The  incident  at 
Boulogne  only  caused  a  slight  estrangement  between 
them.  "Clari" — her  real  name  was  Claire-Elisabeth- 
Jeanne — was  too  sympathetic  a  recipient  of  her  com- 
plaints for  Josephine  to  lose  her  over  a  misunderstanding 
for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible.  To  no  one 
else  was  she  so  ready  to  impart  her  ever-increasing 
suspicions  against  her  husband. 

It  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be  found  people 
ready,  out  of  friendship  or  -malice,  to  inform  Josephine 
that  Napoleon  had  cast  his  eyes  in  this  or  that  direction. 
And  henceforward,  by  a  strange  reversal,  the  man  who 
had  written  to  his  wife  in  1796  to  "  beware  the  dagger 
of  Othello,"  was  doomed  to  be  harassed  by  the  tongue  of 
a  jealous  woman. 

The  best  distraction  from  the  torments  of  jealousy 
for  Josephine  was  undoubtedly  that  Napoleon  should  be 
occupied  in  public  affairs  which  would  leave  him  little 
time  for  love.  This  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  April 
14,  1803,  a  diplomatic  reception  was  to  be  held  at  the 
Tuileries.  Josephine  was  in  her  private  apartments, 
completing  her  toilet,  with  Mme.  de  Remusat  in  at- 
tendance. The  First  Consul,  present  as  so  often  while 
his  wife  dressed  in  the  evening,  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
playing  with  the  six-months-old  Napoleon-Charles.  A 
message  came  that  the  guests  were  waiting.  "  Come, 
ladies  1  "  said  Napoleon,  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
manner  ;  and  with  a  pale  and  contracted  face  he  walked 
hastily  into  the  salon.  He  made  straight  for  Lord 
Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  official  gathering  cried  to  him  :  "So  you 
are  decided  upon  war  !  We  have  had  it  for  ten  years, 
you  want  it  for  another  ten,  and  you  are  forcing  me  to 
it."  Josephine  and  her  attendant  lady  exchanged 
glances  of  alarm.  What  they  were  listening  to  was  the 
virtual  announcement  that  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was 
at  an  end. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  rupture  with  England  was 
,that  Napoleon  decided  to  take  Josephine  with  him  on  a 
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tour  through  Belgium,  after  she  had  paid  an  unusually 
short  visit  to  Plombieres.  A  letter  written  from  Plom- 
bieres  to  Hctense  at  Malmaison  shows  her  in  low  spirits 
at  their  separation. 

"  I  feel  that  I  was  not  born  for  so  much  greatness," 
she  says,  "  and  that  I  should  be  more  happy  in  retire- 
ment, surrounded  by  the  objects  of  my  affection.  I 
know  you,  my  dear  daughter,  and  am  sure  that  you, 
while  you  make  the  happiness  of  my  life,  share  also  all 
my  cares.  Eugene  should  be  with  you  now.  This  idea 
consoles  me.  I  know  well  enough  your  attachment  to 
Bonaparte  to  be  convinced  that  you  give  him  your  loyal 
companionship.  You  owe  him,  on  many  grounds, 
friendship  and  -gratitude.  .  .  .  Send  me  news  often. 
Take  good  care  of  my  grandchild." 

Whatever  sentiments  this  letter  conveys,  it  shows  no 
jealousy  of  Hortense's  relations  to  Napoleon,  nor  any- 
thing but  love  for  Hortense  and  her  baby. 

Josephine  returned  to  Paris  before  the  Belgian  tour, 
and  it  was  on  June  24  that  she  set  out  with  Napoleon 
from  Saint-Cloud  for  Amiens,  the  coast  ports,  and  Lille. 
From  the  last-named  town  she  wrote  on  July  9  another 
of  her  affectionate  letters  to  her  daughter,  part  of  which 
deserves  quotation  : 

"  I  have  been  meaning,  my  dear  Hortense,  to  get 
your  brother  and  my  ladies  to  write  to  you  to  give  you 
news  of  Bonaparte  and  myself.  Since  my  departure 
from  Paris  I  have  been  constantly  employed  in  listening 
to  compliments.  You  know  me,  and  can  judge  from 
this  how  much  I  should  prefer  a  quieter  life.  Happily 
the  society  of  my  ladies  compensates  me  for  the  bustling 
life  which  I  lead.  All  my  mornings,  and  often  my  even- 
ings, are  passed  in  receiving  people.  I  have  now  to  go 
to  a  ball.  This  pleasure  would  have  been  very  agreeable 
to  me  if  I  could  have  shared  it  with  you  or  at  least  seen 
you  enjoy  it.  The  hardship  which  my  heart  feels  most 
is  that  which  separates  me  from  my  dear  Hortense  and 
from  my  grandson,  whom  I  love  almost  as  much  as  I 
love  his  mamma.'' 
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The  party  passed  through  Ostend  and  Bruges  to 
Ghent,  where  the  departmental  prefect  overwhelmed 
Josephine  with  more  compliments.  "  At  Ghent,''  he 
told  her,  "  they  were  aware  of  the  empire  over  hearts 
which  her  benevolence  exercised.  When  that  virtue  of 
benevolence  was  accompanied  by  the  irresistible  charms 
of  grace,  intelligence,  and  talent,  it  was  all-powerful. 
So  at  Ghent  everything  was  subject  to  her  sway."  At 
Antwerp,  Malines,  and  Brussels  similar  eulogies  awaited 
her.  Napoleon  was  travelling  through  Belgium  in 
Royal  state,  attended  by  diplomatists,  ministers,  and 
generals,  and  even  by  a  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Caprara  ; 
and  Josephine  received  the  attentions  due  to  a  queen. 
At  Brussels  a  strange  scene  occurred.  High  Mass  was 
to  be  said  at  the  cathedral  of  Sainte-Gudule,  and  the 
clergy  had  prepared  to  receive  Napoleon  at  the  door  and 
lead  him  in  procession  to  a  throne  set  up  near  the  altar. 
But  Napoleon,  always  attentive  to  historic  precedents, 
was  aware  that  Charlemagne  had  entered  the  cathedral 
by  a  side  door,  which  bore  his  name  in  consequence. 
Accordingly  he  told  Josephine  to  take  her  place  with 
the  Second  Consul  in  the  gallery,  while  he  entered  by 
Charlemagne's  door  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
before  the  expectant  clergy  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
building. 

After  Brussels,  visits  were  paid  to  Liege  and  Maes- 
tricht,  and  on  August  12  Napoleon  and  Josephine 
returned  to  Saint-Cloud,  having  seen  eighty  towns  in 
forty-eight  days  ;  certainly  the  busiest  forty-eight  days 
in  the  history  of  their  life  together. 

The  war  which  had  been  in  progress  with  England 
since  May  made  little  difference  to  Josephine  except  in 
so  far  as  it  absorbed  the  First  Consul,  and  life  went  on 
much  as  before.  So  did  her  struggle  with  her  husband's 
family.  Another  member  of  that  family  had  lately 
reappeared  to  take  up  the  contest  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  a  year.  Paulette  had  gone  out  most  un- 
willingly to  San  Domingo  at  the  end  of  1801,  accom- 
panying her  brave  young  husband  Leclerc,  the   "  right 
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hand "  of  Napoleon,  as  he  himself  called  him.  In 
January  1803  she  returned  to  France,  carrying  her 
husband's  heart  in  an  urn  and  having  cut  off  all  her  hair 
to  leave  in  his  cofhn.  Napoleon,  fond  though  he  was  of 
Paulette,  had  remarked  :  "  Oh,  she  knows  her  hair  will 
grow  all  the  better  for  being  cut !  "  He  read  his  sister 
aright.  The  inconsolable  widow  in  the  June  after  her 
return  met  at  Joseph's  house  at  Mortefontaine  the 
Roman  Prince  Camillo  Borghese.  This  handsome  and 
elegant  young  man,  who  had  compromised  himself  at 
home  a  few  years  before  by  espousing  French  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  had  publicly  burnt  the  escutcheon  of 
his  rich  and  noble  family,  had  rehabilitated  himself 
when  he  became  head  of  the  family.  Introduced  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte  by  his  friend  Angiolini,  he  had  been 
invited  to  Mortefontaine.  Although  he  was  ill-educated 
and  singularly  devoid  of  talent,  he  made  an  immediate 
conquest  of  Paulette.  In  her  lettei  from  Lille,  part  of 
which  is  quoted  above,  Josephine  wrote  to  Hortense  : 

"  Doubtless  you  know  that  Mme.  Leclerc  is  marrying. 
She  weds  Prince  Borghese.  She  wrote  two  days  ago  to 
Bonaparte  to  tell  him  that  she  desired  him  for  her 
husband  and  that  she  felt  she  would  be  very  happy  with 
him.  She  asks  Bonaparte  to  allow  Prince  Borghese  to 
write  to  him  to  ask  for  her  hand.  It  seems  that  Joseph 
and  M.  Angelini  [sic]  made  this  marriage.  In  case  the 
family  may  not  have  spoken  to  you  of  it,  say  nothing 
about  it." 

On  receiving  the  Prince's  letter.  Napoleon  offered  no 
objection  to  the  marriage,  but  referred  him  to  Joseph 
as  the  head  of  the  family.  In  such  a  matter  he  pre- 
ferred to  recognise  his  brother's  seniority,  which  other- 
wise counted  so  little.  Borghese  obtained  Joseph's 
consent  and  at  the  end  of  August  was  secretly  married 
to  Paulette  at  Mortefontaine,  in  the  presence  of  Joseph, 
Lucien,  and  Angiolini.  The  reason  for  secrecy  was  that 
Napoleon,  though  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  their 
sister's  re-marriage  to  the  natural  head  of  the  family, 
could  not  himself,  as  head  of  the  State,  countenance  the 
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breach  of  the  lately  restored  Usages  relating  to  mourning, 
which  prescribed  a  period  of  one  year  and  six  weeks  for 
a  husband.  Leclerc  had  only  been  dead  nine  months, 
so  that  Paulette's  violation  of  the  law  was  scandalous. 
Napoleon  refused  to  be  present  at  the  public  civil  mar- 
riage in  November  and  left  for  Boulogne  without  seeing 
his  sister.  He  had  an  additional  reason  for  ill- temper, 
for  on  October  26  Lucien  had  been  civilly  married  to  the 
widow  Alexandrine  Jouberthou  or  Jouberton,  by  whom 
he  had  already  a  son.  Napoleon  called  on  him  im- 
mediately to  put  the  woman  away,  and  failing  to  per- 
suade him  to  do  so,  banished  him  from  France  in  the 
following  spring. 

Some  of  her  enemies  among  the  Bonapartes,  therefore, 
were  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  harm  to 
Josephine,  by  themselves  forfeiting  their  powerful 
brother's  regard — Lucien  almost  permanently,  and 
Paulette  for  many  months.  Lucien's  removal  was  un- 
doubtedly an  advantage  to  Josephine,  although  she  had 
not  contributed  in  any  way  to  his  present  disgrace,  and 
indeed  appears  after  this  to  have  tried  to  soften  Napo- 
leon's heart  toward  him.  Paulette  she  had  less  reason 
to  fear,  for  her  very  petulance  rendered  her  animosity 
comparatively  harmless.  Josephine  received  the  newly 
married  Princess  at  the  Tuileries  soon  after  the  civil 
ceremony  and  was  able  to  inflict  a  signal  defeat  to  her 
pretensions  by  an  exercise  of  that  tact  which  enabled 
her  on  occasions  to  embarrass  an  adversary  without 
leaving  her  any  ground  for  complaint. 

The  affair  is  described  in  characteristic  style  by  the 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  who  was  an  interested  spectator. 
Paulette  was  to  be  formally  presented  to  her  sister-in- 
law  in  her  new  name  and  with  her  new  husband.  Al- 
though it  was  November,  Josephine  arrayed  herself  in 
a  white  Indian  muslin  robe,  with  short  sleeves,  decorated 
with  a  few  gold  lion-head  brooches,  while  a  golden  net- 
work held  up  the  hair  piled  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
The  First  Consul,  passing  her  dress  under  review  as 
usual,  exclaimed  as  he  kissed  her  shoulder  :  "  Josephine, 
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I  shall  be  jealous.  You  have  some  scheme  on.  Why- 
are  you  so  beautiful  to-day  ?  "  "I  know  that  you  like 
me  in  white,  and  I  have  put  on  a  white  dress.  That  is 
all."  "  Well,  if  it  is  to  please  me,  you  have  succeeded  " 
— and  he  kissed  her  again.  Josephine  awaited  her 
sister-in-law  in  the  large  saloon  of  Saint-Cloud,  up- 
holstered in  blue,  which  made  an  admirable  setting  to  her 
white  dress.  Suddenly  the  doors  of  the  saloon  were 
thrown  open  and  the  usher  announced  "  Monseigneur 
the  Prince  and  Madame  the  Princess  Borghese." 
Pauline  entered  in  a  light  green  velvet  robe,  decorated 
with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  with  an 
emerald  and  diamond  tiara  on  her  head.  Josephine, 
assuming  royal  -airs,  allowed  her  to  come  nearly  the 
length  of  the  room  to  greet  her.  Pauline  turned  to 
the  future  Duchess  a  few  minutes  later  and  said  :  "  My 
sister-in-law  thought  to  be  disagreeable  by  making  me 
come  all  the  way  aross  the  room,  but  she  has  charmed 
me.  My  train  would  not  have  been  displayed  if  she 
had  come  to  meet  me  !  "  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
her.  She  turned  again  to  Mme.  Junot  and  said  in  a 
desperate  whisper  :  "  Good  heavens,  I  have  put  on  a 
green  dress  to  sit  in  a  blue  chair  !  "  Horror-struck,  she 
rose  as  soon  as  she  could  and  bade  farewell  to  Josephine, 
who  smilingly  kissed  her.  Josephine  had  not  designed 
the  situation ;  but  at  least  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opening  which  Fate  had  offered  to  her,  and  the 
dazzling  victory  for  which  Pauline  had  no  doubt  looked 
had  been  won  by  Josephine. 

The  year  1803,  which  in  its  middle  months  seemed  to 
threaten  grave  dangers  to  Josephine  closed  with  her 
position  rather  strengthened  and  with  her  enemies  dis- 
concerted. It  might  be  that  she  had  reason  for  doubt- 
ing, as  she  did,  the  faithfulness  of  her  husband  to  his 
marriage  vow ;  but,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  stray 
occasionally,  he  seemed  more  than  ever  determined  to 
prove  to  her  that  she  was  the  only  wife  he  desired  and 
that  it  was  with  her  that  he  meant  to  share  the  honours 
which  he  was  confident  would  be  his.  g  ,j 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    COMING   OF   EMPIRE 

The  year  now  commencing  was  one  of  great  anxiety 
at  its  beginning  and  of  great  splendour  at  its  close ; 
and  in  both  anxiety  and  splendour  Josephine  had  her 
full  share.  Rumours  of  a  RoyaJist  conspiracy  were 
rife  in  the  early  days  of  January.  Nor  were  they  with- 
out a  very  solid  foundation.  "  Just  imagine,"  wrote 
Josephine  to  her  daughter  in  February,  "  Georges  has 
been  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  since  August ; 
really  it  makes  one  shudder. ' '  Georges  was  the  notorious 
Georges  Cadoudal,  the  Chouan  leader,  who  had  remained 
in  England  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens  but  had  returned 
to  France  in  the  summer  of  1803  with  a  band  of  followers 
sworn  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  The  approach 
of  grave  danger  was  not  concealed  from  Napoleon, 
and  strict  precautions  were  taken  in  Pciris  to  meet  it. 
One  of  the  principal  steps  was  the  removal  from  his 
post  as  Governor  of  Paris  of  Junot,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  unbounded  admiration,  was  incapable  of 
holding  so  important  an  office.  His  successor  was 
Murat,  who  was  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  as  general 
and  was  assigned  an  additional  sixty  thousand  francs, 
a  similar  sum  bping  given  to  his  wife  Caroline.  Thus 
another  branch  of  the  Bonaparte  family  was  elevated 
to  a  responsible  post ;  and  this  time  a  branch  at  present 
more  favourable  to  Josephine  than  the  rest. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Government's  defence  took 
place  none  too  soon.  Murat  was  nominated  on  Janu- 
ary 15.     On  the  following  day  there  landed  in  Normandy 
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a  band  of  exiles  from  England,  including  Pichegru, 
the  two  Polignacs,  and  Riviere.  With  the  news  of  their 
landing  cam  3  the  report  that  a  high  Bourbon  prince 
was  implicated  in  the  plot.  The  prince  in  question  was 
undoubtedly  the  Comte  d'Artois,  brother  of  the  Royalist 
claimant ;  but  unhappily,  as  will  be  seen,  another  and 
almost  certainly  innocent  member  of  the  Bourbon 
family  was  suspected. 

The  plotters  did  not  remain  long  in  security.  Certain 
of  their  number  were  somehow  tracked  down.  In  the 
above-quoted  letter  to  Hortense  Josephine  relates 
how  "  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  shot  and  who 
begged  for  mercy  has  revealed  important  matters." 
The  result  of  his  revelations  was  the  arrest  of  General 
Moreau  on  the  night  of  February  14-15,  an  event  which 
startled  all  Paris.  In  rapid  succession  Pichegru, 
Riviere,  and  the  Polignacs  were  captured,  and  finally 
on  March  9  Cadoudal.  The  police,  under  the  direction 
of  Savary,  had  timed  their  strokes  admirably  to  surround 
the  whole  gang. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Mme.  de  Remusat  we  are  given 
some  insight  into  the  feelings  of  Josephine  at  this  anxious 
epoch.  On  the  night  before  Moreau 's  arrest  Napoleon 
revealed  to  her  his  intention.  He  was  unable  to  sleep 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  all  night.  Neither 
could  Josephine  sleep  after  she  had  been  told,  and  the 
marks  of  tears  were  plain  upon  her  face  next  morning. 
Looking  at  her.  Napoleon  took  her  by  the  chin,  lifted 
up  her  head,  and  said,  "  Now,  now  !  Not  every  one 
has  a  good  wife  as  I  have.  You  are  weeping,  Josephine. 
Why  ?  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  "  No,"  she  answered, 
"  but  I  don't  like  what  people  will  say."  "  What  do 
you  want  ?  I  feel  no  hatred,  no  desire  for  revenge. 
I  reflected  long  before  having  Moreau  arrested.  I 
could  have  shut  by  eyes  and  given  him  time  to  escape. 
But  they  would  have  said  I  did  not  dare  to  put  him  on 
trial." 

Napoleon  had  reason  on  his  side,  touching  the  arrest 
of  his  would-be  assassins.     His  next  step  was  one  which 
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had  the  result  of  blackening  his  fame  more  than  any 
act  of  his  whole  life:  It  is  not  the  place  here,  however, 
to  discuss  the  case  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  We  are  only- 
concerned  in  the  affair  so  far  as  it  affected  Josephine. 
On  March  18,  which  was  Passion  Sunday,  Napoleon  and 
his  wife  heard  Mass  at  the  Tuileries  and  then  drove  out 
to  Malmaison.  Here  it  had  been  arranged  that  they 
should  spend  a  week — to  Josephine's  great  relief,  for 
the  high  feeling  prevailing  in  Paris  over  the  arrests 
caused  her  considerable  alarm.  Napoleon  went  on 
ahead,  only  Mme.  de  Remusat  riding  with  her  in  her 
carriage.  So  silent  was  Josephine  that  at  length  her 
lady-in-waiting  expressed  her  concern.  Josephine  looked 
at  her  for  some  moments  without  speaking  and  then 
said  :  "I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  great  secret.  Bona- 
parte told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  sent  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  across  our  frontier  to  seize  the  Due  d'Eng- 
hien." "  Good  heavens,  madame,  what  are  they  going 
to  do  with  him  ?  "  "It  seems  to  me  he  will  be  put 
on  his  trial."  Mme.  de  Remusat  turned  so  pale  that 
Josephine  kindly  lowered  the  carriage  window  to  give 
her  air,  fearing  she  might  faint.  ''  I  have  done  all  I 
could,"  she  said,  "  to  make  Bonaparte  promise  that  the 
Prince  shall  not  die.  But  I  very  much  fear  that  his 
mind  is  made  up."  "  What !  "  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  you  think  he  will  put  him  to  death  ?  "  "I  am  afraid 
so."  Mme.  de  Remusat  says  that  she  began  to  weep 
and  told  Josephine  how  she  dreaded  the  hatred  which 
such  a  deed  would  cause  to  break  out  against  Napoleon. 
As  she  listened  her  mistress  herself  became  more  and 
more  agitated,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Malmaison  she 
was  in  as  bad  a  state  of  nerves  as  her  lady. 

In  spite  of  her  trouble,  however,  Josephine  acted 
with  prudence  at  this  moment.  She  told  Mme.  de 
Remusat  to  retire  to  her  room,  so  that  Napoleon  might 
not  guess  that  his  confidence  had  been  betrayed,  and 
she  went  to  him  herself  to  make  an  appeal  for  mercy. 
I^e  was  unyielding.  On  the  following  day  Josephine 
rent  out  early  into  the  p£irk,  where   she  directed   the 
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transplantation  of  a  tree.  It  was  a  cypress.  Mme.  de 
Remusat  watched  her  throwing  a  few  handfuls  of  soil 
upon  the  roots  when  the  work  was  done  and  exclaimed 
how  appropriate  was  such  a  tree  for  such  a  day.  Jose- 
phine, in  spite  of  her  gardening,  had  not  dismissed  the 
unhappy  Duke  from  her  mind.  Making  another  attempt 
to  wring  mercy  from  Napoleon,  she  had  the  courage  to 
force  her  way  into  his  presence  and  reopen  the  question. 
The  scene  was  not  at  all  to  Napoleon's  taste.  "  Go 
away,"  he  kept  on  saying,  "  you  are  a  child,  you  under- 
stand nothing  about  political  necessities."  At  last  she 
abandoned  her  attempt.  As  she  withdrew  from  the 
room  she  cried  to  him  :  "  Well,  Bonaparte,  if  you  have 
your  prisoner  killed,  you  will  be  guillotined  yourself 
like  my  first  husband  ;  and  this  time  I  shall  bear  you 
company." 

The  fatal  hour  was  approaching,  unknown  to  any  one 
at  Malmaison  except  the  First  Consul  himself.  On  the 
Tuesday  evening,  when  dinner^  was  over.  Napoleon  left 
the  table  to  amuse  himself  for  a  while  with  Hortense's 
infant  son,  whom  she  and  Louis  had  brought  with  them 
to  Malmaison.  Josephine  looked  pleased  at  this  playful 
humour  and  glanced  at  Mme.  de  Remusat,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  there  was  still  hope  of  mercy.  Mme.  de 
Remusat,  however,  was  looking  so  white  that  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  who  addressed  to 
her  one  of  those  characteristic  speeches  of  his  to  ladies  : 
"Why  haven't  you  got  any  rouge  on  ?  You  are  too 
pale."  She  had  forgotten  it,  she  replied.  "  What, 
a  woman  forget  her  rouge  ?  That  will  never  happen 
to  you,  Josephine.  There  are  two  things  which  become 
women  very  well,  rouge  and  tears."  These  were  cer- 
tainly two  things  to  which  Josephine  had  accustomed 
her  husband.  This  evening  she  plainly  met  with  his 
approval,  for  he  began  to  be  very  demonstrative  of  his 
affection  to  her.  Was  it  because  of  the  remorse  or 
uneasiness  which  he  felt  at  disregarding  her  appeals 
on  behalf  of  his  prisoner  ?  After  they  had  gone  to  bed, 
he  awoke  again  at  five  o'clock,   and  turning  to  her 
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remarked :  "  At  this  hour  the  Due  d'Enghien  has 
ceased  to  live."  Josephine  broke  out  into  loud  lamen- 
tations. "  Come  now,  try  to  sleep,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
only  a  child." 

On  the  following  day  Malmaison  was  the  centre  to 
which  visitors  flocked  in  crowds  from  Paris.  The 
first  arrival  was  Savary,  fresh  from  Vincennes.  He  had 
a  private  interview  with  Napoleon  and  then  came  out 
into  the  salon.  "Is  it  all  over  ?  "  cried  Josephine  to 
him,  her  arms  falling  sadly  to  her  sides.  "  Yes,  madame, 
he  died  this  morning,  and  with  a  fine  display  of  courage, 
I  must  admit."  Savary  went  on  to  relate  how  the 
soldiers  who  had  shot  him  had  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  permission  to  divide  the  young  Duke's  personal 
belongings  among  themselves.  As  he  told  the  tale, 
others  began  to  arrive.  Among  the  first  was  Eugdne 
Beauharnais,  who  apparently  had  not  yet  heard  the 
news.  In  his  Memoirs  he  thus  describes  the  scene 
between  Napoleon  when  he  came  out  from  his  study, 
and  Josephine  : 

"  My  mother  was  all  in  tears  and  uttered  the  fiercest 
reproaches  against  the  First  Consul,  who  listened  to 
her  in  silence.  She  told  him  that  it  was  an  atrocious 
deed,  from  the  stain  of  which  he  could  never  cleanse 
himself,  and  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  treacherous 
advice  of  his  enemies,  who  were  delighted  to  be  able  to 
spoil  the  history  of  his  life  with  so  horrible  a  page.  The 
First  Consul  withdrew  to  his  study,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  Caulaincourt  arrived  from  Strasbourg.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  distress  of  my  mother,  who  hastened 
to  tell  him  the  cause.  At  the  fatal  news  Caulaincourt 
smote  his  forehead  and  tore  his  hair,  crying  :  '  Oh, 
why  must  I   have  been  mixed   up  in  this  disastrous 

k expedition  ?  '  " 
More   visitors   followed,    among  them   a   number   of 
generals,  to  whom  the  execution  at  Vincennes  seemed  a 
matter    for    congratulation    as    removing    a    supposed 
dangerous    Royalist   conspirator,    and    one    too    whose 
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family.  In  presence  of  their  rejoicings,  Josephine  was 
manifestly  embarrassed.  She  could  only  meet  their 
expressions  of  approved  by  lamely  repeating  :  "I  am 
a  woman,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  makes  me  want 
to  weep."  She  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  say  to 
them  what  she  had  just  said  to  her  husband.  Nor  would 
she  have  accomplished  any  good  by  doing  so. 

Dinner  at  Malmaison  that  evening  was  a  gloomy  and 
depressing  meal,  and  the  hostess  had  nothing  to  say. 
The  guests  included  Louis  and  Hortense,  Eugdne, 
Caulaincourt,  and  Hulin,  the  general  who  had  presided 
over  the  court-martied  which  had  condemned  the  Duke. 
The  First  Consul  put  on  no  appearance  of  gaiety,  writes 
Mme.  de  Remusat,  but  remained  plunged  in  a  profound 
reverie.  The  rest  were  also  very  silent.  At  length, 
when  they  were  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  Napoleon 
suddenly,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  own  thoughts,  uttered 
these  words  in  a  dry,  harsh  voice  :  "At  least  they  will 
see  of  what  we  are  capable  ;  and  henceforward,  I  hope, 
they  will  leave  us  in  peace."  Later  in  the  evening, 
when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Elisa  Bacciochi  and  her 
husband,  and  a  number  of  prominent  officials  had  joined 
the  party.  Napoleon  supported  his  action  as  a  move  in 
defence  of  the  Revolution.  "  I  am  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," he  said,  "  and  I  will  maintain  it." 

Bourrienne  states  that  on  the  following  day  Josephine 
exclaimed  to  him  :  "At  least  they  cannot  say  that  it 
was  my  fault,  for  I  tried  all  I  could  to  turn  him  from 
this  sinister  design.  .  .  .  How  harshly  he  rejected  my 
prayers  !  I  clung  to  him,  I  threw  myself  at  his  knees. 
*  Mind  your  own  affairs,'  he  cried  in  fury  ;  '  this  is  not 
woman's  business.'  " 

When  the  week  at  Malmaison  was  over,  a  return 
was  made  to  Paris.  Napoleon  was  determined  to 
challenge  public  opinion  at  once.  He  ordered  Josephine 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Opera.  Again  Mme.  de 
Remusat  accompanied  her  in  her  carriage.  When 
they  arrived,  they  found  that,  instead  of  going  to  his 
box  as  usual.  Napoleon  was  waiting  for  the  ladies  to 
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go  in  with  him.  At  the  entrance  he  was  very  pale, 
while  Josephine  was  visibly  trembling.  Napoleon 
looked  round  at  the  faces  of  the  party,  says  Mme.  de 
Remusat,  as  if  to  inquire  how  they  thought  he  would 
be  received.  "  At  last  he  went  in,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  advancing  under  the  fire  of  a  battery.  He  was 
welcomed  as  usual,  whether  because  the  sight  of  him 
produced  its  ordinary  effect  or  because  the  police  had 
taken  their  precautions  beforehand." 

And  indeed  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien 
seemed  to  produce  no  ill  effects  in  France,  however 
much  it  revolted  the  feelings  of  Europe.  Napoleon 
himself  declared  that  his  policy  had  been  successful, 
and  he  afterwards  wrote  :  "  From  this  time  onward 
conspiracies  ceased."  The  "  Moniteur "  was  full  of 
addresses  from  the  army  and  the  country,  congratulating 
the  First  Consul  on  his  happy  escape.  It  was  felt 
possible  to  show  leniency  to  the  prisoners  arrested  in 
Paris.  Cadoudal  was  executed,  it  is  true  ;  but  Rividre 
and  the  two  Polignacs,  though  condemned  to  death, 
were  pardoned.  Josephine's  pleadings  were  largely 
responsible  for  Armand  de  Polignac's  reprieve,  it  was 
said,  for  she  was  a  friend  of  his  wife.  Moreau  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  only  and  subsequent 
deportation.  He  had  not  won  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
linden  to  no  purpose.  Pichegru,  by  strangling  himself 
in  prison,  put  himself  out  of  the  way.  They  had  all 
conspired  in  vain,  and  those  that  lived  only  saw  the 
coming  of  the  Empire  hastened  by  their  plot.  On 
March  27  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  a  fervent  address 
to  the  First  Consul,  said  :  "  You  have  brought  us  out 
of  the  chaos  of  the  past.  You  have  made  us  bless 
the  benefits  of  the  present.  Guarantee  for  us  the 
future.  Great  man,  complete  yom:  work  and  make 
it  as  immortal  as  your  glory !  "  Napoleon  for  the 
moment  made  no  more  decided  reply  than  that  he 
would  reflect  upon  the  matter  ;  but  no  one  could  have 
had  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  results  of  his  reflection 
would  be. 
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The  great  public  bodies  were  in  eager  competition 
to  hasten  his  decision.  The  Tribunate  was  first  in 
the  field  with  a  proposal  of  hereditary  empire  at  the 
end  of  April,  and  on  May  3  the  proposal  was  passed 
with  Camot,  the  ex-Director,  alone  dissenting.  The 
Council  of  State,  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Senate 
were  not  far  behind  ;  the  last-named  on  May  18  put 
forth  a  senatus  consuUum,  proposing  to  the  people  the 
question  whether  hereditary  Imperial  dignity  should 
be  conferred  on  "  the  direct,  natural,  legitimate,  and 
adoptive  descendants  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  on 
the  direct,  natural,  legitimate  descendants  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Louis  Bonaparte." 

Immediately  .after  carrying  their  resolution,  the 
Senators  made  all  haste  in  their  carriages  to  reach 
Saint-Cloud,  where  the  First  Consul  was  at  the  time 
residing.  They  must  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  new  rank.  They  found  him  standing  in  his 
military  uniform  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  awaiting 
their  arrival,  with  Josephine  at  his  side.  Cambaceres, 
whose  post  as  Second  Consul  was  soon  to  be  exchanged 
for  another  of  more  real  dignity  if  of  less  apparent 
power,  addressed  Napoleon  on  behalf  of  the  Senators 
and  at  the  end  of  his  speech  proclaimed  him  "  Emperor 
of  the  French."  His  listener  had  reflected,  according 
to  his  promise  ;  and  he  now  accepted  what  the  Senate 
offered  him,  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the  nation 
the  question  as  to  the  principle  of  heredity.  Cam- 
baceres then  turned  to  Josephine  and  addressed  her 
in  these  words  : 

"  Madame,  there  remains  a  very  agreeable  duty 
for  the  Senate  to  perform — to  offer  to  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  the  tribute  of  its  respect  and  the  expression 
of  France's  gratitude.  Yes,  madame.  Fame  publishes 
abroad  tidings  of  the  good  which  you  never  cease  to 
do.  She  tells  how  you,  ever  accessible  to  the 
unfortunate,  only  use  your  influence  with  the  head  of 
the  State  to  relieve  their  misery,  and  how  to  the  pleasure 
of  conferring  an  obligation  Your  Majesty  adds  a  lovable 
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delicacy  which  makes  gratitude  all  the  sweeter  and  a 
good  action  all  the  more  precious.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  name  of  Josephine  will  always  stand  for  con- 
solation and  hope,  and  that,  just  as  the  virtues  of 
Napoleon  will  always  serve  as  examples  to  his  successors 
to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  governing  nations,  so  the 
living  memory  of  your  kindness  will  teach  the  august 
sharers  of  these  successors'  fortunes  that  the  surest 
way  to  reign  over  hearts  is  care  in  the  drying  of  tears. 
The  Senate  congratulates  itself  on  being  the  first  to 
greet  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  he  who  has  the 
honour  to  be  its  spokesman  dares  to  hope  that  you  will 
deign  to  reckon  him  in  the  number  of  your  most  faithful 
servants." 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Constant  writes  that  every  one  at  Saint-Cloud  this 
day  was  drunk  with  joy.  In  the  ante-chamber  as  well 
as  in  the  salon  all  were  embracing  and  congratulating 
one  another  and  discussing  their  hopes  and  plans.  A 
heavy  storm  raged  outside,  but  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  the  bad  omen.  Had  any  one  been  affected,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  would  have  been  the  superstitious 
Josephine.  She  might  well  forget,  however,  to  think 
of  omens  from  the  weather  on  a  day  of  such  glorious 
fortune.  Nor  could  her  contentment  be  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  among  the  Bonapartes,  who  had  resented 
so  much  her  intrusion  into  their  family,  the  joy  was 
by  no  means  as  great.  Lucien  was  in  disgrace  and 
exile  in  Rome ;  Mme.  Letizia  was  there  with  him, 
resenting  Napoleon's  attitude  over  his  brother's  second 
marriage ;  Pauline  (the  name  Paulette  was  no  longer 
dignified  enough)  was  also  in  Italy,  not  yet  forgiven 
by  Napoleon  ;  Jerome,  like  Lucien,  was  in  disgrace, 
owing  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Patterson  in 
December  1803,  and,  like  Lucien  too,  was  cut  out  of 
the  succession  ;  and  Joseph  and  Louis  were  by  no 
means  pleased  at  the  terms  of  the  Senate's  decree,  which 
made  not  themselves  but  only  their  descendants  heirs 
after  Napoleon's  legitimate  or  adoptive  children. 
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The  discontent  of  the  Bonaparte  ladies  was  very- 
soon  shown.  On  the  night  of  the  Senate's  mission 
to  Saint-Cloud,  Napoleon  gave  a  dinner-party  to  his 
family  and  a  number  of  other  guests.  Before  they  went 
in  to  dinner,  Duroc,  as  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace, 
announced  to  Joseph  and  Louis  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  be  styled  henceforward  princes  and  their  wives 
princesses.  The  sensation  was  great,  and  none  were 
more  affected  by  it  than  Elisa  Bacciochi  and  Caroline 
Murat.  At  6  o'clock  Napoleon  appeared  with  Josephine 
and  began  to  use  the  new  titles  at  once.  The  Empress 
was  very  amiable  and  disguised  her  elation.  But 
Caroline,  although  her  husband  was  now  Marshal  of 
the  Empire,  could  hardly  contain  herself.  At  table 
she  was  observed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  tears  at  each 
mention  of  the  Princess  Julie  and  the  Princess  Hortense. 
Elisa,  who  had  become  more  friendly  to  Napoleon 
since  Lucien  had  disgusted  her  by  taking  to  wife  the 
widow  Jouberthou,  was  more  calm  than  Caroline,  but 
was  very  haughty  and  brusque  in  her  manner  toward 
the  other  guests.  At  length  Napoleon  grew  irritated 
at  his  sisters'  conduct  and  indulged  in  many  indirect 
hits  at  them.  The  presence  of  strangers,  however, 
prevented  an  open  scene  that  night. 

On  the  following  day  a  smaller  dinner  took  place  at 
Saint-Cloud.  On  this  occasion  Caroline  broke  into 
complaints,  and  demanded  of  Napoleon  why  she  and 
Elisa  should  be  condemned  to  obscurity,  while  strangers 
were  loaded  with  honours.  Napoleon  answered  harshly 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  thought  he  had  "  stolen 
the  inheritance  of  their  late  father  the  King."  Caroline's 
rage  overcame  her  and  she  fell  on  the  ground  in  a 
faint.  Napoleon  was  immediately  softened  and  helped 
to  restore  her ;  and  on  the  following  day.  May  20,  it 
was  announced  in  the  "  Moniteur  "  that  the  Emperor's 
three  sisters  were  to  be  granted  the  title  of  Imperial 
Highness.  Even  Pauline,  therefore,  was  not  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  Caroline's  protest,  and  only  Lucien 
and  Jerome  remained  under  a  cloud. 
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Josephine  had  become  Empress  of  the  French  without 
any  disagreeable  necessity  of  fighting  for  her  dignity. 
There  still  remained  to  trouble  her  joy  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  wanted  an  heir.  His  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Emperor  had  altered  the  situation.  As  First 
Consul  he  could  not  nominate  a  child  as  his  successor, 
even  if  the  power  of  nomination  were  put  in  his  hands. 
Hence  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  making  Louis 
his  heir.  But,  with  an  Emperor  on  the  throne,  the 
presence  of  a  youthful  heir-apparent  to  be  trained  up 
to  succeed  his  father,  real  or  adoptive,  was  the  natural 
thing.  The  advantages  of  an  adult  successor,  such  as 
Louis,  were  much  less  than  formerly  ;  more  especially 
since  Louis  had  by  no  means  commended  himself  to 
his  brother  by  his  conduct  toward  Hortense.  Joseph 
was  still  less  suitable  than  Louis,  on  account  of  his 
weakness  of  character.  Had  Eugene  only  been  a 
Bonaparte  instead  of  a  Beauharnais,  his  claim  would 
be  preferable  to  all  others  ;  but  the  arguments  against 
going  outside  the  immediate  family  circle  were  too 
strong  to  be  disregarded. 

If  the  heir  were  to  be  a  child,  where  was  that  child 
to  be  found  ?  Josephine  was  now  over  forty,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  son  by  her  to  Napoleon  might  well  be  put 
aside.  If  she  were  not  to  be  divorced,  the  child  must 
come  from  another  Bonaparte.  Since  Lucien  and 
Jerome  had  both  by  their  marriages  made  themselves 
impossible  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  there  were  only 
Joseph  and  Louis.  Joseph  had  daughters,  but  no 
son.  Thus  there  was  but  Louis  left.  In  favour  of 
his  infant  boy  Napoleon-Charles  there  were  several 
points,  more  especially  that  Napoleon  was  very  fond 
of  him  and  that  he  was  Josephine's  grandchild.  Might 
he  not  further  become  the  Emperor's  son  by  adoption  ? 
This  idea  occurred  to  Napoleon  before  his  own  elevation 
to  the  throne.  It  might  have  been  successfully  carried 
into  practice  but  for  the  intervention  of  Joseph. 

In  April  1804  Napoleon  took  Josephine  with  him 
to  call  on  Louis  in  his  Paris  home.     Louis  was  out 
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when  they  arrived,  and  only  returned  in  time  to  prevent 
their  going  without  seeing  him.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  guess  the  reason  of  the  visit.  The  First  Consul  was 
very  embarrassed  and  did  not  enlighten  him,  until 
Josephine,  taking  him  aside,  explained  to  him  that  a 
great  scheme  was  to  be  communicated  to  him  and  that 
he  must  show  himself  to  be  a  man.  It  was  then 
divulged  to  him  that  a  law  of  inheritance  was  in  pre- 
paration whereby  the  succession  could  only  pass  from 
Napoleon  to  members  of  the  family  sixteen  years 
junior  to  him.  Napoleon-Charles  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions. Would  not  the  prospect  of  his  son  becoming 
Emperor  one  day  console  Louis  for"  being  left  out  of 
the  succession  .  himself  ?  Louis  seemed  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  offer.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
he  called  upon  Joseph.  The  latter,  who  led  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  family  in  Lucien's  absence,  was  indignant 
at  a  scheme  which  cut  him  out  as  well  as  Louis,  and 
reminded  his  younger  brother  of  the  stories  about 
Hortense  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Anyhow,  the 
child  was  half  a  Beauharnais,  and  probably  he  would 
be  taken  away  from  his  father  to  be  educated  as  heir- 
apparent.  After  listening  to  his  elder's  views,  Louis 
was  determined  not  to  agree  to  what  he  was  asked, 
and  refused  to  "  give  up  "  his  child. 

So  the  matter  stood  when  the  Senate  came  to 
announce  to  Napoleon  on  May  i8  that  the  question 
of  hereditary  Empire  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
of  the  nation.  The  plebiscite  was  taken,  and  by  it 
the  Imperial  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
direct,  natural,  legitimate,  and  adoptive  descent  of 
Napoleon  and  in  the  direct,  natural,  and  legitimate 
descent  of  his  two  brothers.  Joseph's  and  Louis's 
fears  were  realised,  and  they  saw  themselves,  equally 
with  the  offending  Lucien  and  Jerome,  debarred  from 
the  succession,  with  their  only  consolations  the  title 
of  Imperial  Highness  and  the  possibility  of  one  day 
being  father  to  the  Emperor-designate. 

It  was  certainly  Josephine's  day.     By  a  wise  silence. 
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in  which  she  was  joined  by  Eugene  and  Hortense, 
she  gained  more  than  the  Bonapartes,  whether  Joseph 
or  Louis,  CaroUne  or  EUsa,  gained  by  their  demands 
from  Napoleon.  Josephine,  as  Masson  says,  asked 
for  nothing,  except  occasionally  for  money — and, 
strictly  speaking,  not  for  money,  whose  value  she  did 
not  know  and  which  she  could  not  save.  She  only 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  her  debts,  because  her  creditors 
worried  her.  Otherwise  she  took  whatever  her  hus- 
band pleased  to  give  her,  and  showed  no  jealousy  of 
his  generosity  to  others.  She  did,  it  is  true,  insist  on 
one  thing — her  rights  as  a  wife.  The  consequence  was 
that  Napoleon,  aware  of  her  jealousy  about  him,  tried 
to  anticipate  her  wishes  and  give  her  whatever  she 
might  want.  He  grew  less  and  less  ready  to  divorce 
her,  in  spite  of  his  brothers'  wishes.  He  was  led  to 
protect  her  against  his  own  kin  and  to  determine  that 
she  should  be  elevated  with  him  to  whatever  eminence 
he  might  attain. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    EMPRESS    AT  HOME 

Now  that  the  story  of  Josephine  has  reached  the  point 
when  she  is  firmly  established  in  the  position  of  Empress 
of  the  French,  it  seems  appropriate  to  devote  a  little 
space  to  the  description  of  her  surroundings — the  setting, 
as  it  were,  of  the  scene  in  which  she  was  the  central 
figure.  In  the  opening  pages  of  his  "  Josephine, 
Imperatrice  et  Reine,"  Masson  gives  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  Empress's  movements  during  the  five 
years  and  seven  months  while  she  was  on  the  throne. 
Of  all  this  time  she  spent  barely  twelve  months  at  the 
Tuileries  and  thirteen  at  Saint-Cloud.  Eight  months 
were  passed  at  Malmaison,  three  and  a  half  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  one  at  Rambouillet.  These  periods  were  by 
no  means  consecutive.  Her  sojourns  in  Paris  were 
divided  up  into  three  months  in  the  winter  of  1804-5, 
two  in  1806,  two  in  1807,  three  in  1808,  and  three  twice 
over  in  1809.  It  took  seven  visits  to  Saint-Cloud  to 
make  up  her  thirteen  months  there,  and  five  to  Ram- 
bouillet for  the  one  month  there.  The  rest  of  her  time 
was  divided  between  seasons  at  the  waters  of  Plom- 
bieres  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  six  months  in  all  at  Stras- 
bourg and  four  at  Mayence,  and  journeys  to  various 
parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  provincial 
France.  In  fact,  she  was  in  a  never-ending  state  of 
movement.  Yet,  while  she  whirled  about,  the  back- 
ground remained  strangely  the  same.  In  every  palace 
were  the  same  heavy  gilded  chairs  placed  against  the 
wall  in  fixed  numbers,  the  same  solid  tables  carrying 
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ponderous  vases,  the  same  dusky  panels  on  the  walls 
showing  nothing  distinguishable  except  the  flesh  of 
huge  allegorical  figures.  There  was  nothing  personal, 
nothing  of  the  charm  and  intimacy  of  a  home  in  these 
"  cold  and  sumptuous  inns  wherein,  with  the  change 
of  a  mere  initial  or  an  emblem,  all  their  royal  guests 
might  lodge  indifferently,  whatever  their  race  or  country, 
their  tastes  or  desires." 

Owing  to  this  absence  of  personal  interest,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  here  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Tuileries  Palace,  which 
have,  moreover,  been  so  often  described,  both  under  the 
rule  of  the  two  Napoleons  and  under  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons. In  an  earlier  chapter  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  Empress  occupied  the  ground  floor  and  the  Emperor 
the  first  floor,  a  private  staircase  leading  from  a  ward- 
robe next  his  study  to  her  rooms,  which,  like  his,  were 
divided  into  two  sets,  the  appartement  d'honneur  and  the 
appartement  interieur.  The  inner  set,  in  her  case, 
included  her  bedroom,  dressing-room,  boudoir,  bath- 
room, and  library ;  while  an  ante-chamber,  three 
salons,  a  dining-room,  and  a  concert-room  made  up  the 
other.  To  look  aft6r  her  person  and  her  apartments 
she  had  a  gradually  increasing  staff.  Her  Lady  of 
Honour  was  the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld  ;  her 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  Mme.  Lavalette,  her  own  niece  ; 
her  first  four  Palace  Ladies,  Mmes.  de  Lauriston,  de 
Lu9ay,  de  Remusat,  and  de  Talhouet,  to  whom  there 
were  subsequently  added  thirteen  others  ;  and  a  Reader, 
whom  we  never  hear  of  Josephine  using  until  after  she 
had  ceased  to  be  reigning  Empress.  Of  the  male  sex, 
she  had  a  Grand  Almoner  with  the  aristocratic  name  of 
de  Rohan ;  a  First  and  five  other  Chamberlains,  a 
First  Equerry  assisted  by  two  others,  and  a  Secretary. 
The  inferior  staff  included  two  principal  and  four  assist- 
ant femmes  de  chamhre,  of  whom  the  principal  received 
six  thousand  francs  a  year  each  for  nominal  work ; 
four  women  and  a  girl  in  charge  of  her  wardrobe  ;  and 
a  number  of  valets,  ushers,  pages,  etc. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  great  household,  Josephine's 
manner  of  life  varied  but  little  from  day  to  day.  If 
the  Emperor  had  spent  the  night  with  her,  it  was  his 
custom  to  leave  her  as  the  hour  of  eight  approached 
and  to  mount  by  the  private  stairs  to  his  own  suite. 
His  departure  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  her  waiting- 
women,  who  slept  near  her  bedroom.  The  blinds  were 
pulled  up,  and  a  glass  was  brought  her  of  lemonade 
or  whatever  she  might  want.  Next,  admittance  was 
given  to  the  successor  of  the  lamented  Fortune,  who 
sprang  upon  the  bed  from  which  he  was  debarred  during 
Napoleon's  presence.  At  nine  o'clock  she  rose  and 
commenced  in  her  dressing-room  a  toilet  which  never 
took  less  than  three  hours,  it  was  said.  Everything  in 
connection  with  her  washing,  hair-dressing,  and  make- 
up was  of  the  most  elaborate  description.  Powder  she 
used  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  wont  to  fall  all  over 
her  clothes.  Rouge  she  put  on  all  over  her  cheeks ; 
her  bills  for  this  in  1808  amounted  to  more  than  3,300 
francs.  She  had  this  much  excuse  for  her  artificial 
complexion,  that,  while  she  had  naturally  a  brown  skin, 
she  came  to  Paris  at  a  time  when  every  one  of  position 
powdered  ;  and  paint,  as  is  well  known,  was  pleasing 
to  Napoleon,  who  once  remarked  to  a  lady  of  his  Court, 
"  Go  and  put  some  rouge  on,  madame ;  you  look  like 
a  corpse."  In  another  detail,  too,  she  was  guided  by 
him.  He  liked  no  scents  except  eau-de-cologne,  orange- 
flower  and  lavender  waters,  and  she  refrained  from 
employing  any  others. 

In  comparison  with  the  display  of  her  toilet-table, 
her  dress  was  of  apparent  extreme  simplicity.  In 
summer  especially  she  wore  nearly  always  a  white  muslin 
or  cambric  gown,  while  her  underclothing  was  very 
slight  indeed.  But  simple  as  her  dresses  looked,  their 
cost  was  very  high  and  her  stock  of  them  enormous. 
The  muslin  or  cambric  gown  was  exquisitely  embroi- 
dered, and  might  cost  her  anything  up  to  two  thousand 
francs.  Some  of  the  five  hundred  chemises  in  her  ward- 
robe (she  changed  them  three  times  a  day)  had  lace  to 
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the  value  of  two  hundred  francs.  The  fact  that  she 
never  looked  overdressed  was  no  proof  of  her  economy, 
for  few  women  ever  spent  so  much  as  she  upon  their 
clothes. 

After  her  lengthy  toilet  there  was  Uttle  more  freedom 
for  Josephine  in  the  disposal  of  her  time  at  the  Tuileries. 
Within  the  Palace  all  was  governed  by  the  strictest 
etiquette,  which  appealed  to  Napoleon  as  a  necessary 
condition  in  the  life  of  a  new  sovereign  above  all.  The 
Revolution  had  put  all  on  an  equal  footing ;  only 
a  rigid  etiquette  could  restore  the  grades  without 
which  he  could  not  make  his  Court  what  he  wished  it 
to  be,  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  With  the  aid  of 
his  trusted  friend  Duroc,  who,  as  Grand  Marshal,  "  ac- 
complished miracles,"  according  to  Napoleon's  own 
testimony,  he  contrived  that  the  Tuileries  should  be  a 
complete  school  of  ceremony,  where  the  only  uncere- 
monious person  was  the  master  himself. 

The  Palace  of  Saint-Cloud  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  Napoleon  with  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the  Life 
Consulship.  In  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  city  proper, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  Paris  residence,  and  there  was  Httle 
difference  in  manner  of  life  and  in  etiquette  between 
Saint-Cloud  and  the  Tuileries.  The  rooms  even  were 
distributed  in  much  the  same  way.  Josephine's  apart- 
ments here,  however,  were  at  once  more  modern  and 
more  comfortable  than  those  at  the  Tuileries.  She 
could  give  a  little  more  scope  to  her  own  personal 
taste,  but  in  the  severe  judgment  of  Napoleon  the  rooms 
were  more  appropriate  to  Q.fille  entretenue.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  day  were  much  the  same  as  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  hours,  duties,  and  society  varied  hardly  at  all. 
Life,  however,  was  a  little  less  public,  and  the  environ- 
ment W£LS  more  pleasant.  A  shorter  drive  brought 
residents  to  Malmaison  and  places  of  interest.  The 
grounds,  too,  were  much  more  extensive.  There  were 
two  parks  attached,  making  about  fifteen  hundred  acres 
in  all,  the  smaller  containing  a  number  of  the  rare  animals 
in  which  Josephine  delighted,  while  the  larger  sheltered 
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enough  game  to  give  sportsmen  occasional  occupation. 
Thus  the  monotony  which  reigned  at  the  Tuileries  was 
somewhat  broken  at  Saint-Cloud. 

Away  from  these  two  Paris  palaces  life  was  not  quite 
so  exacting.  Fontainebleau  was  particularly  dear  to 
the  Emperor,  as  combining  the  splendours  of  the  old 
regime,  the  pomp  of  the  new,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
country.  He  loved,  as  did  his  nephew  Napoleon  III. 
after  him,  to  gather  together  there  brilliant  crowds 
of  French  and  foreign  guests  and  to  arrange  for  them  an 
unending  programme  of  entertainment.  Unfortunately, 
his  minute  attention  to  details  usually  ended  by  making 
his  visitors  feel  rather  like  prisoners.  The  amusements 
of  the  Second  Empire  were  often  denounced  as  frivolous  ; 
those  of  the  First  Empire  could  not  escape  the  charge 
of  dulness.  The  splendidly  organised  hunts,  dances, 
and  concerts,  all  attended  by  a  wealth  of  uniform  never 
witnessed  anywhere  else,  produced  a  feeling  of  surfeit, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  ever  enjoyed 
the  stay  at  Fontainebleau  as  much  as  the  host  himself. 
Certainly  the  hostess  did  not ;  for,  though  she  had 
somewhat  less  ceremony  to  observe  than  in  Paris,  on 
the  other  hand  she  had  not  the  milliners  and  jewellers 
who  helped  her  to  pass  some  of  her  hours  so  pleasantly 
there. 

Nor  did  Rambouillet  delight  her  more,  charmed  as 
was  her  husband  with  the  little  Royal  residence,  hardly 
more  than  a  hunting-box,  of  former  days.  To  him  it 
appealed  as  a  piece  of  old  France  and  the  scene  of  the 
last  days  of  Fran9ois  I.  To  her  it  was  an  extremely 
uncomfortable  house,  with  bedrooms  in  which  one  could 
haxdly  stir.  Their  first  visit  was  paid  to  it  in  March, 
1805,  on  the  way  to  the  Italian  Coronation.  Napoleon 
ordered  repairs  costing  half  a  million  francs,  and  spent 
further  sums  later  on  the  furniture  and  garden.  No 
one  dared  say  anything  to  him  against  it,  but  Josephine 
let  others  frankly  understand  that  she  detested  it.  It 
was  the  practice  there  that  after  an  eleven  o'clock 
breakfast  she  and  the  ladies  should  set  themselves  to 
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tapestry-work,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  old  France, 
of  course.  The  men  would  start  for  the  hunt  at  two  and 
return  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Then  the  Emperor 
would  pull  out  his  watch  and  say,  "  I  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  dress,  ladies.  Those  who  are  not  ready 
then  must  eat  with  the  cats."  The  men,  for  the  most 
part,  dined  in  their  hunting-clothes,  for  at  Rambouillet 
the  simple  life  replaced  the  ceremony  which  was  not 
absent  even  at  Fontainebleau.  A  very  short  dinner  was 
followed  by  an  hour  or  two  of  whist  or  some  other  card- 
game.  After  some  music,  the  Emperor  went  off  to 
bed,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  remained  to  talk  to  the 
Empress.  Even  here  etiquette  compelled  the  men  to 
stand,  so  that  by  one  or  two  o'clock,  when  the  Empress 
retired,  their  weariness  must  have  been  extreme.  Oii^ 
one  occasion,  in  August  1806,  when  the  whole  Court 
by  some  miracle  had  been  squeezed  into  Rambouillet, 
we  hear  of  Josephine  giving  a  rustic  ball,  with  musicians 
brought  down  from  Paris ;  but  this  was  an  extra- 
ordinary event.  Generally  speaking,  the  guests  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  say  whether  it  Wcis  worse  to  be  a 
man  or  a  woman  at  Rambouillet. 

It  was  only  at  Malmaison,  the  place  of  her  own  choice, 
that  Josephine  really  made  a  home  for  herself.  Here 
at  least  she  was  in  the  midst  of  all  her  collected  treasures 
and  could  pursue  her  hobbies  with  little  restraint. 
Hither  she  always  preferred  to  come  during  the  Em* 
peror's  absence,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  between 
the  time  when  she  became  Empress  and  the  day  of  her 
divorce  she  was  able  to  spend  no  more  than  eight  months 
in  all  at  her  chateau.  Her  association  with  Malmaison, 
however,  was  very  much  longer  than  this,  since  it 
included  part  of  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,- 
part  of  his  First  Consulship,  and  the  bulk  of  the  four 
years  after  the  divorce.  At  first  she  only  divided  control 
of  the  place  with  her  husband,  who  after  the  18  hrumaire 
was  glad,  whenever  he  had  any  leisure,  to  come  away 
from  Paris  and  spend  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
here.      We  hear   of  him,  in  the  first  spring   after  he 
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became  Consul,  passing  a  brief  while  at  Malmaison  with 
Josephine  in  bourgeois  peace,  going  to  bed  early  while 
she  sat  by  his  feet  and  read  to  him  ;  and  in  the  daytime 
shutting  himself  up  with  his  work,  while  she  changed 
her  dresses,  received  visitors,  strolled  in  the  park,  or 
pretended  to  occupy  herself  with  tapestry-work  or  her 
harp.  Alterations  and  repairs  of  the  buildings  interested 
Napoleon  so  much  that  he  had  already  spent  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  upon  them.  But  when  Saint-Cloud 
came  into  his  hands  he  abandoned  his  care  for  Mal- 
maison to  Josephine,  who  in  the  July  of  1802  got  rid 
of  Napoleon's  architects  and  installed  her  own  man 
Lepdre. 

Henceforward  Malmaison  was  hers  alone,  and  she 
devoted  to  its  upkeep  and  improvement  enormous 
sums,  from  now  onward  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  so 
that  Napoleon's  extravagance  was  made  to  look  almost 
like  economy.  He  had  nearly  rebuilt  the  house,  and 
had  enlarged  the  grounds,  originally  about  seventy- 
five  acres  in  extent.  Josephine,  taking  up  the  task, 
completed  or  reversed  the  structural  alterations,  filled 
the  rooms  with  her  priceless  but  most  miscellaneous 
belongings  until  they  became  veritable  museums, 
extended  the  grounds  to  the  bounds  of  the  village  of 
Reuil,  stocked  them  with  exotic  flowers  and  rare  animals, 
and  erected  in  them  conservatories  and  hot-houses  on 
the  grandest  scale.  Both  within  and  without,  the 
most  extraordinary  medley  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  This  was  natural  enough  in  the  case  of  her 
furniture  and  collection  of  works  of  art,  since  all  Europe 
as  well  as  Egypt  had  been  called  upon  to  contribute 
objects,  old  and  new.  In  the  grounds  Josephine,  by 
her  constant  changes  of  mind,  produced  the  same  effect. 
Each  new  idea  necessitated  an  abandonment  of  the 
old,  till  in  the  end  Malmaison  became  a  garden  of 
surprises  with  its  temples  and  obelisks,  grottoed  saints 
and  classical  gods,  lakes  and  streams,  for  which  the 
main  dif&culty  was  to  find  the  water. 

Two  of  the  great  extravagances  of  the  mistress  of 
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Malmaison  were  her  crazes  for  strange  animals  and 
flowers ;  and  these  continued  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
Among  the  birds  and  beasts  were  parrots,  black  swans, 
an  eagle,  a  king  vulture,  an  ostrich,  chamois,  gazelles, 
flying  squirrels,  kangaroos,  a  seal,  an  orang-utan, 
quantities  of  monkeys,  a  flock  of  merino  sheep,  some 
dwarf  ponies,  and  a  herd  of  Swiss  cattle,  to  tend  which 
she  imported  a  Swiss  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  building 
them  a  Swiss  chalet  in  the  grounds.  On  idle  afternoons 
there  were  all  these  animals  to  be  fed,  a  task  which  never 
wearied  her. 

Her  flower  garden  was  famous  all  over  Europe,  and 
has  left  traces  of  its  fame  in  the  names  of  several  well- 
known  plants.  From  her  earliest  days  in  France  she 
had  looked  back  with  longing  memories  to  the  brilUant 
blooms  of  the  West  Indies.  Paintings  of  flowers  had 
always  decorated  her  rooms,  and  the  widow  Beauhar- 
nais's  bills  for  cut  flowers  had  been  high.  As  soon 
as  the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  gratify  her  taste 
for  the  more  exotic  specimens,  she  seized  it  without 
any  more  thought  of  the  cost  than  when  she  dealt  with 
her  jewellers  or  milliners.  To  help  her  in  her  schemes 
she  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  year, 
a  certain  Mirbel,  whose  previous  history  included 
desertion  from  the  army  as  well  as  interest  in  botany. 
At  once  expenses  began  to  mount  at  an  enormous 
rate.  One  hothouse  was  built  by  his  advice  at  the  cost 
of  ninety-eight  thousand  francs.  The  ever-increasing 
figures  attracted  Napoleon's  attention,  and  in  1805 
Josephine  was  forced  to  dispense  with  Mirbel.  In 
spite  of  his  early  record,  however,  he  raised  the  name  of 
French  horticulture  and  was  generous  in  distributing 
acclimatised  species  to  amateurs  who  asked  for  them. 
With  his  departure  Josephine,  although  she  did  not 
cease  to  care  for  her  flowers,  devoted  more  attention 
and  money  to  the  park  rather  than  the  garden  of  Mal- 
maison. But  she  had  already  established  a  reputation 
as  a  lover  of  flowers  which  is  likely  to  linger  while  her 
name  is  remembered.     As  early  as  1801  our  own  Prince 
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Regent  forwarded  to  her  from  London  some  plants  which 
had  been  captured  iry  English  warships  when  on  their 
way  to  her — a  tribj.^e  to  her  fame  as  a  flower-grower. 

Malmaison,  then,  was  Josephine's  own  kingdom, 
the  only  one  among  her  many  residences  where  she  could 
live  the  life  which  she  preferred  to  all  others — the  life 
of  expensive  simplicity,  untrammelled  by  etiquette. 
At  Malmaison,  even  when  Napoleon  was  there  with 
her,  her  programme  was  of  her  own  making.  There 
was  her  toilet,  with  the  three  or  four  changes  of  dress  a 
day  ;  her  walks  in  the  garden  or  park,  with  her  favourite 
flowers  and  animals  to  watch  and  tend  ;  her  charities 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  on  as  extravagant 
a  scale  as  everything  else  ;  her  harp  and  her  embroidery- 
frame,  which  she  rarely  touched ;  and  little  more, 
unless  there  were  visitors,  except  her  meals  and  her 
sleep,  in  that  curious  bedroom  which  has  been  re- 
constituted now  so  that  it  presents  to  modern  visitors 
the  same  appearance  as  it  had  in  the  lifetime  of  its 
occupant. 

"  Is  not  this  house,"  pertinently  asks  Masson,  "  where, 
after  her  divorce,  she  was  to  come  to  live,  run  into  debt, 
and  die,  is  it  not  Josephine  herself,  her  whole  life  de- 
scribed, her  caprices  recorded  in  stones,  trees,  pictures, 
statues,  and  flowers  ?  Never  could  one,  by  the  aid  of  ex- 
ternal things,  penetrate  farther  into  any  one's  heart  than 
one  can  here.  It  is  like  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
Josephine  as  she  actually  was.  This  was  her  own  property, 
which  cost  more  than  ten  million  francs  and,  with  all 
the  curious  bric-a-brac  which  it  contained,  remained 
incomplete,  contradictory,  impossible,  a  memorial  of 
the  caprices  of  a  woman  who  was  kept  on  the  grandest 
scale  ever  known.  There,  in  the  midst  of  immense 
luxury  and  her  enormous  accumulation  of  treasures, 
she  led  a  bourgeois  life,  among  her  flowers,  her  pet 
animals  waiting  to  be  fed,  the  guests  who  gave  her 
occasion  to  change  her  costume,  her  small  dinners  and 
her  concerts  after  dinner,  her  backgammon  and  her 
patience.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

A    ROUND    OF   VISITS 

Signs  of  the  new  order  of  things  since  the  Republic 
had  been  merged  in  the  Empire  multipHed  rapidly. 
The  anniversary  of  the  25  messidor  (July  14)  was  the 
great  day  of  the  year,  on  which  the  official  eulogium 
of  the  Revolution  was  wont  to  be  pronounced.  In 
1804  the  commemoration  was  postponed  until  the 
next  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
ceremony  there  was  a  new  scene  witnessed  in  the  church 
of  the  Invalides,  which  had  been  the  Temple  of  Mars 
during  the  Revolution  and  had  but  lately  resumed  its 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  Emperor  decided  that 
there  should  be  a  solemn  distribution  of  the  Stars  of  the 
Legioli  of  Honour  on  this  day.  All  along  the  road  from 
the  Tuileries  to  the  Invalides  were  drawn  up  two  lines 
of  troops  on  either  side.  Josephine  drove  to  the  church 
in  a  procession  of  four  carriages,  in  which  rode,  beside 
herself,  the  Bonaparte  princesses  and  the  officers  and 
ladies  of  her  household.  The  gallery  of  the  church  was 
assigned  to  them  and  to  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Body.  In  the  midst  sat  Josephine,  dressed  in  a  pink 
tulle  robe,  cut  very  low  and  sown  with  silver  stars, 
while  in  her  hair  were  a  multitude  of  diamond  clusters. 
"  In  this  fresh  and  resplendent  toilette,"  writes  Mme. 
de  Remusat,  "  her  elegant  deportment,  her  charming 
smile,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  glance  produced  such 
an  effect  that  I  heard  a  number  of  people  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  declare  that  she  eclipsed  all 
the  assembly  which  surrounded  her.'- 
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The  Emperor  arrived  at  the  Invalides  after  his  u-ife 
and  was  received  at  the  door  by  Monseigneur  du  Belloy, 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris,  bearing  holy  water,  A 
throne  was  erected  for  Napoleon  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  altar,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  Archbishop. 
Behind  him  sat  all  the  leading  civil  and  military  digni- 
taries. In  the  nave  were  the  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  behind  the  altar  seven  hundred  old  soldiers 
and  the  pupils  of  the  J^cole  Polytechnique.  Mass  began, 
and  after  the  Gospel  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic  was  ad- 
ministered. Napoleon  then  personally  distributed  the 
decorations  of  his  order,  beginning  with  Cardinal 
Caprara,  to  whom  he  gave  his  own  cordon.  A  Te 
Deum  followed,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  drove 
back  to  the  Tuileries  in  state. 

Napoleon  had  already  in  mind  a  scheme  for  a  far 
greater  ceremony,  in  which  Josephine  was  destined  to 
play  a  much  larger  part  than  she  had  played  at  any 
of  the  previous  public  shows  in  which  she  had  been 
associated  with  her  husband.  When  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  own  Consecration,  and  when  he  decided 
that  Josephine  also  should  share  in  this  great  reUgious 
blessing,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  must  have  been  early 
in  1804  that  his  thoughts  turned  definitely  in  this 
direction.  It  was  a  bold  step  for  a  son  of  the  Revolution 
to  call  in  the  Pope  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  ruler  who 
sat  in  the  place  of  the  Legitimist  Bourbons.  Pope 
Stephen  III.  had  consecrated  Pepin,  when  asking  for 
his  military  aid  against  the  Lombards  ;  Stephen  IV. 
had  consecrated  Louis  le  Debonnaire  ;  and  Leo  III. 
had  crowned  Charlemagne  at  Rome  itself.  But  was  it 
consistent  with  Napoleon's  "Republicanism"  to  ask 
Pius  VII.  to  come  to  France  as  the  two  Stephens  had 
done  and  to  renew  an  old  tradition  in  favour  of  a  new 
dynasty,  which  had  no  claim  on  his  benevolence  beyond 
what  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  had  given  it  ? 
To  persuade  his  followers  that  it  was  so  was  the  task 
which  he  now  set  himself,  and  as  usual  when  he  put 
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himself  to  bring  them  over  to  his  views,  relying  on  his 
personal  hold  upon  them,  he  succeeded.  But  when  he 
started  for  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  three  days  after  the 
service  at  the  Invalides,  his  mind  must  have  been  full 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  was  making  for  himself  as 
well  as  of  his  plans  against  England. 

While  maturing  his  scheme  for  the  joint  Coronation 
and  Consecration  and  making  the  first  indirect  advances 
to  the  Vatican  through  his  chosen  agents,  Napoleon 
decided  that  Josephine  should  spend  part  of  August 
and  September  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  There  were  the 
waters  for  her  to  take,  and  beside,  he  contemplated 
joining  her  there  later  for  a  different  purpose  of  his  own. 
He  determined  that  his  wife  should  travel  in  state 
befitting  her  new  rank.  The  party  to  accompany  her 
numbered  in  all  about  fifty  persons,  and  the  scale  upon 
which  the  journey  was  conducted  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  expenses  by  the  way  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand  francs.  Napoleon  himself  drew 
up  the  route  by  which  Aix  was  to  be  reached  ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  also  gave  instructions  as  to  every  detail 
of  the  trip.  He  even  dictated  beforehand,  it  was  said, 
the  answers  which  Josephine  was  to  make  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  which  would  be  presented  to  her, 
and  she  spent  her  time  in  the  carriage  learning  by 
heart  the  words  which  she  was  to  utter  to  complimentary 
prefects  and  mayors.  She  was  an  Empress  now,  and 
weight  would  be  attached  to  her  language.  Therefore 
Napoleon  preferred  that  this  language  should  have  his 
sanction  before  it  proceeded  from  her  lips. 

The  line  of  advance  toward  Aix  prescribed  by  Napoleon 
lay  through  Soissons,  Reims,  Sedan,  and  Liege.  No 
one  dared  to  suggest  a  departure  from  the  programme, 
although  an  incident  which  occurred  before  they  reached 
Liege  must  have  tempted  the  travellers  to  disobey. 
The  Emperor  had  directed  them  to  drive  by  a  road  which 
was  marked  upon  the  map  but  was  not  yet  completed 
in  reality.  The  way  was  therefore  very  rough,  and  in 
going  uphill  the  carriages  had  to  be  roped  together. 
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Josephine,  a  poor  traveller  at  the  best  of  times,  was  in 
a  state  of  terror,  crying  out  that  she  must  get  out  of 
the  carriage.  The  absent  Emperor's  orders,  however, 
prevailed  and,  despite  fears  and  lamentations,  the 
journey  continued.  Nightfall  found  the  party  at  a 
small  village,  where  nothing  could  be  obtained  except 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  not  even  enough  of  them 
for  all  It  was  indeed  with  feelings  of  relief  that  all 
finally  saw  the  houses  of  Aix  and  prepared  to  rest  from 
their  fatigues.  A  great  demonstration  awaited  the 
Empress,  who  entered  the  town  between  lines  of  saluting 
troops  and  under  triumphal  arches.  Unhappily  the 
accommodation  provided  did  not  equal  the  welcome. 
The  so-called  Palace  was  a  ruinous  building,  and  far 
too  small  to  meet  the  calls  upon  its  space.  It  became 
at  last  necessary  to  depart  from  instructions,  and  on 
the  day  after  her  arrival  Josephine  moved  into  the 
Prefecture,  which  had  been  put  at  her  disposal  by  its 
occupants. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  the  days  at  Aix 
were  very  quiet.  Josephine  found  the  society  of  the 
place  insufficient  to  make  her  forget  that  she  had  come 
|>artly  to  take  the  waters.  Indeed  Corvisart  had  ac- 
companied her  for  the  express  purpose  of  superintending 
her  "  cure,"  which  shows  that  not  yet  had  all  hope  been 
abandoned  of  her  bearing  a  child  to  Napoleon.  There 
is  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  dated  Ostend,  August  14, 
in  which  he  writes  :  "  Mon  amie,  I  have  not  received 
news  from  you  for  several  days.  I  should,  however, 
have  been  very  glad  to  learn  of  the  good  effect  of  the 
waters  and  in  what  manner  you  pass  your  time." 

The  second  part  of  Napoleon's  question  might  easily 
have  been  answered  by  Josephine  if  she  had  said  that 
she  made  the  best  of  the  only  possible  amusements 
which  were  to  be  had.  There  were  visits  to  be  paid  in 
the  da)i:ime  to  the  local  sights  and  manufactures,  a 
hunt  or  two,  walks  and  picnics ;  in  the  evening,  an 
indifferent  German  opera,  relieved  by  a  visiting  theatri- 
cal company  from  Paris,   a  ball  given  by  Josephine 
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herself,  and  some  parties  for  whist  or  other  card-games. 
A  peaceful  provincial  existence,  indeed,  for  Josephine  ! 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  was  a  visit  to  the  cathe- 
dral  to  see  the  relics  which  tradition  made  a  gift  to 
Charlemagne  from  the  Empress  Irene.  These  were  kept 
in  an  iron  chest,  hidden  by  a  wall  which  was  pulled  down 
once  in  every  seven  years  and  then  built  up  again. 
Among  them  was  a  small  box  of  silver-gilt,  the  abiUty 
to  open  which  showed  that  the  opener  would  be  fortunate 
to  the  end  of  his  or  her  days.  It  was  perhaps  hardly 
strange,  seeing  that  Josephine's  visit  was  expected, 
that  when  the  box  was  put  into  her  hands  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  opening  it. 

The  arrival  of  Napoleon  on  September  3  made  a 
complete  change  at  Aix.  He  had  gone  from  Ostend 
back  to  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  contemplating  a 
descent  upon  England  which  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Empress  and 
her  ladies,  he  informed  them  that  they  must  be  ready  to 
accompany  him  to  Mayence  to  meet  the  Prince  of 
Baden  and  his  family.  First,  however,  there  would  be 
a  further  stay  of  ten  days  at  Aix.  The  envoy  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  was  there,  on  behalf  of  his  master,  to 
greet  Napoleon,  and  to  present  the  letters  accrediting 
him  to  the  French  Court.  This  was  Count  Cobentzel, 
well  known  previously  at  the  Court  of  Catherine  the 
Great.  Other  nations  had  also  hastened  to  send  their 
representatives,  and  up  to  September  12  there  was  a 
constant  round  of  receptions,  dinners,  excursions,  and 
other  festivities.  In  particular.  Napoleon  was  anxious 
to  be  seen  paying  honour  to  the  relics  of  Charlemagne, 
whose  name  it  was  useful  to  recall  at  a  time  when  he 
himself  was  asking  for  one  of  the  privileges  of  Charle- 
magne. Josephine  accompanied  him  to  the  tomb  of  the 
hero,  was  shown  a  "  fragment  of  the  true  Cross  "  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  carry  about  with  him,  and  had  tfife 
good  taste  to  refuse  an  arm  which  she  was  offered  from 
among  his  remains. 

An  interesting  letter  written  by  Josephine  from  Aix  to 
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her  daughter,  whose  second  child  was  to  be  born  in  the 
following  November,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  edited 
by  the  latter.  "  The  Emperor,"  Josephine  writes,  "  has 
read  your  letter.  He  seemed  to  me  vexed  at  not  hearing 
from  you  sometimes.  He  would  not  make  accusations 
against  your  heart,  if  he  knew  it  as  I  do ;  but  appearances 
are  against  you.  Since  he  may  think  that  you  are 
neglecting  him,  do  not  lose  an  instant  in  repairing  the 
imaginary  wrong.  Tell  him  that  discretion  has  made 
you  not  write  to  him,  that  your  affection  has  suffered 
under  the  rule  which  respect  imposed  upon  you  ;  that, 
as  he  has  always  shown  you  a  father's  kindness  and 
tenderness,  it  would  be  sweet  to  you  to  offer  him  the 
homage  of  your  gratitude.  Speak  to  him  also  of  the 
hope  which  you  cherish  of  seeing  me  again  at  the  time 
of  your  confinement.  I  cannot  think  of  being  far 
from  you  at  that  time.  Be  sure,  my  dear  Hortense, 
that  nothing  shall  prevent  my  coming  to  look  after  you. 
So  speak  about  it  to  Bonaparte,  who  loves  you  as  his 
own  child,  which  adds  much  to  my  feelings  toward  him." 
The  period  allowed  for  the  stay  at  Aix  having  come  to 
an  end,  Josephine  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Cologne. 
The  journey  brought  on  the  usual  migraine,  but  she  was 
not  allowed  therefore  to  escape  the  duty  of  meeting  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  joining  in  the  festivities,  which 
lasted  for  four  days.  On  September  i6  she  left  for 
Coblentz,  where  Napoleon  rejoined  her  next  day  to  be 
present  at  a  ball  given  in  their  honour.  From  Coblentz 
they  proceeded  to  Mayence,  Napoleon  by  land  and  Jose- 
phine along  the  Rhine  on  a  yacht  put  at  her  disposal  by 
the  Prince  of  Nassau- Weilburg.  At  Mayence  another 
round  awaited  them  of  what  passes  at  courts  for  gaiety, 
and  the  severe  etiquette  and  long  hours  made  Josephine 
and  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her  pray  for  escape  to 
Paris.  The  town  was  full  of  German  princes,  notably 
those  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse  ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  Napoleon's 
suzerainty,  was  plainly  foreshadowed.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  political  importance  of  this  exact- 
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ing  tour  was  appreciated  by  Josephine  and  her  ladies, 
ill-lodged  for  the  most  part,  tired  by  their  journeys,  and 
oppressed  by  a  ceremonial  to  which  they  were  as  yet 
unaccustomed.  It  was  not  until  October  2  that  they 
were  released.  On  that  day,  leaving  Napoleon  to  make 
his  way  back  more  slowly  by  a  different  route,  Josephine 
started  for  Paris  by  way  of  Spire,  Nancy,  and  Chalons. 
She  had  been  absent  for  two  months,  during  one  month 
of  which  she  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  more  arduous  part  of  the  life  of  a  sovereign. 
She  learnt  her  lesson  well,  and  among  the  characteristics 
which  helped  to  persuade  Napoleon  that  no  wife  could 
suit  him  better  than  Josephine  was  the  uncomplaining 
way  in  which  she  always  endured  the  fatigues  of  her 
station. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE    CORONATION    AT   NOTRE-DAME 

On  his  return  from  the  Rhine  Napoleon  determined  to 
make  known  to  his  inner  Cabinet  that  he  not  only- 
wished  to  have  himself  consecrated  and  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  but  also  Josephine  with  him.  His  three  confi- 
dants were  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Cambaceres,  and  Lebrun. 
His  brother  made  the  strongest  objections  to  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  with  difl&culty  that  Napoleon  restrained  him- 
self in  face  of  Joseph's  attitude.  To  make  matters 
worse,  after  leaving  the  council  Joseph  proceeded  to 
discuss  indignantly  with  his  personal  friends  the  whole 
project,  and  particularly  the  idea  that  the  Imperial 
princesses  should  carry  the  Empress's  train  at  the 
Coronation.  One  of  these  friends  repeated  what  he  had 
heard  to  Fouche,  remarking  that  naturally  Mme.  Joseph, 
being  a  virtuous  woman,  would  find  such  a  duty  painful. 
Fouche  told  his  friend  Josephine,  through  whom  the 
remark  reached  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  more 
hurt  than  his  wife.  But,  after  all,  Joseph  had  no  power 
to  do  more  than  protest.  If  the  Pope  could  be  per- 
suaded to  come  to  Paris,  the  Emperor  would  be  in  a 
position  to  dictate ;  or  so  at  least  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  latter. 

The  story  of  the  relations  between  Josephine  and 
Pius  VII.  is  a  most  curious  and  entertaining  one.  They 
begin  in  January  1803,  when  Pius  sent  a  sub-legate  to 
convey  their  hats  to  the  new  French  cardinals.  His 
Holiness  was  obviously  ignorant  of  the  early  history  of 
the  First  Consul's  wife.     He  gave  to  the  sub-legate  a 
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special  brief  commending  him  to  his  "  beloved  daughter 
in  Christ,  Victoria  Bonaparte  "  {dilectcB  in  Christo  filicB 
Victories  Bonaparte)  ;  the  mistake  in  the  name  can 
hardly  have  been  intentional.  A  year  later,  on  January 
13,  1804,  Josephine  wrote  to  Pius,  sending  him  a  rochet 
which  she  had  had  made  for  him,  and  for  which,  by  the 
way.  Napoleon  paid.  Her  messenger  was  her  cousin 
Louis  Tascher,  who  was  conveying  a  letter  from  Napon 
leon  himself  to  the  Pope.  Tascher  brought  back  a  letter 
of  thanks  from  Pius,  who  wrote  to  Josephine  again  in 
June,  begging  her  to  use  her  influence  on  her  husband 
for  the  increase  among  the  French  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  and  he  bestowed  upon  her  his  apostolic 
benediction. 

This  friendliness  of  the  Pope  toward  his  wife  accorded 
well  with  Napoleon's  scheme.  In  May  1804  he  had 
begun  to  sound  Pius,  through  the  well-disposed  Legate 
Caprara,  on  the  subject  of  a  journey  to  Paris  to  crown 
him  Emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  day  that  Caprara 
wrote  to  the  Vatican,  there  was  an  evening  reception  in 
Josephine's  salon  at  Saint-Cloud.  Here  Napoleon  dis- 
coursed with  Caprara  enthusiastically  on  the  advantage 
to  religion  which  his  glorious  idea  promised.  Caprara 
was  prepared  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  relations 
between  Rome  and  Paris.  But  at  the  Vatican  the  Papal 
Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  had  no  such 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Napoleon, 
and  proved  a  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement,  even  delaying  to  send  to  Caprara  letters 
accrediting  him  to  the  new  French  Government  until 
June. 

The  prolonged  negotiations  concerning  the  Pope's 
visit  to  Paris  are  given  very  fully  in  Masson's  volume  on 
"  Le  Sacre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Napoleon,"  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  an  extraordinary  intrigue.  The  advisers  of  Pius 
imposed  conditions  with  which  Napoleon's  recent  oath 
"  to  respect  and  enforce  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
cordat and  the  liberty  of  religious  cults  "  made  it  difficult. 
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or  rather  impossible,  to  comply ;  and  they  wished  the 
ceremony  to  take  place  on  Christmas  Day,  which  was 
much  later  than  Napoleon  intended.  The  Sacred 
College,  moreover,  although  they  did  not  put  the  demand 
into  writing,  cherished  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Legations  to  Rome.  Further  difficulties  soon  arose. 
Consalvi  wished  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  formal  letter 
of  invitation  from  Napoleon  to  His  Holiness.  Then 
Cardinal  Fesch  at  Rome,  as  the  Emperor's  uncle,  did  not 
want  the  negotiations  to  proceed  without  his  own  inter- 
vention ;  an  intervention  which  hardly  tended  at  first 
to  hasten  the  progress  of  ajffairs.  He  wrote,  however, 
in  so  unjustifiably  sanguine  a  strain  to  Paris  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  June  Josephine  welcomed  Caprara 
at  one  of  her  receptions  with  the  words  :  "  So  we  are  to 
have  the  Holy  Father  in  Paris  to  consecrate  the  Em- 
peror, my  husband  !  "  The  Cardinal  Legate  knew  better 
than  she  how  matters  actually  stood,  and  can  little  have 
expected  at  this  time  that  before  six  months  had  passed 
her  words  would  be  proved  true. 

The  publication  of  the  scheme  in  France  aroused 
immediately  a  strong  opposition  outside  Roman  Catholic 
circles.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Napoleon  could 
make  an  adequate  defence  against  the  attacks  coming 
from  various  quarters.  The  double  task  of  proving  to 
the  Pope  that  religion  would  benefit  greatly  by  his 
journey  to  Paris  and  of  proving  to  France  that  the 
Roman  Church  would  not  benefit  at  all  by  that  journey, 
would  have  proved  too  much  for  most  men.  But 
success  came  at  last.  On  September  4  Fesch  wrote  to 
Talleyrand  that  the  Pope  had  agreed  to  come.  He  had 
taken  on  himself  to  make  certain  promises  with  regard 
to  the  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Papacy,  the  cere- 
monial to  be  observed  at  Paris,  and  the  terms  of  the 
formal  letter  of  invitation.  Napoleon,  on  receiving  at 
Cologne  news  that  the  Pope  was  prepared  to  consent,  did 
not  trouble  to  ask  what  promises  his  uncle  had  made, 
but  wrote  on  September  15  a  letter  to  Pius  in  which  he 
not  only  passed  over  the  subject  of  concessions,  but  did 
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not  even  pay  regard  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  Christian 
princes  in  writing  to  His  Holiness.  Moreover,  he  de- 
spatched the  letter  to  Rome  by  the  hands  of  an  aide-de- 
camp, whereas  it  had  been  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
conveyed  by  two  French  bishops.  So  much  was  Pius 
chagrined  by  the  breach  of  faith  that  he  seriously  con- 
templated withdrawing  his  promise  to  go  to  Paris.  It 
required  an  adroit  mixture  of  prayers  and  menaces  from 
Fesch  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  with- 
draw. Pius  yielded,  and  on  November  2  commenced 
his  journey  from  Rome. 

It  had  been  designed  by  Napoleon  to  have  the  com- 
bined Coronation  and  Consecration  on  the  18  brumaire, 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  made 
him  master  of  France.  And,  although  when  he  left 
Paris  for  Boulogne  in  the  middle  of  July,  all  was  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  he  had  given  orders  for  prepara- 
tions to  be  commenced  at  Notre-Dame  and  in  the 
Pavilion  of  Flora  at  the  Tuileries  respectively  for  the 
Coronation  service  and  the  lodging  of  the  Pope.  When 
it  became  certain  that,  if  the  Pope  came  at  all,  he  could 
not  arrive  on  the  18  brumaire,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
date  would  be  the  5  frimaire  (November  26).  Delay 
was  both  annoying  and  expensive  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments had  become  definite,  and  civil,  military,  and  naval 
representatives  had  begun  to  crowd  into  Paris  from  the 
provinces.  Every  day  increased  the  cost  to  the  nation. 
Each  National  Guard  alone,  for  instance,  who  came  to 
Paris  received  five  francs  a  day,  half  of  which  came  from 
the  Treasury,  half  from  the  departmental  funds.  It  is 
hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  unfortunate  Pius 
was  harassed  on  his  Journey  by  constant  reminders  that 
haste  was  imperative.  Finally  he  was  informed  that  a 
postponement  had  been  made  to  the  1 1  frimaire  (Decem- 
ber 2),  but  that  the  Coronation  would  take  place  posi- 
tively on  that  date,  whether  he  were  in  Paris  or  not. 

A  hurried  and  uncomfortable  Journey  brought  the 
Pope  on  the  4  frimaire  to  Fontainebleau,  where  a  strange 
comedy  took  place.     Napoleon  was  unable  to  find  a 
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suitable  French  precedent  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy- 
Father  by  a  sovereign  of  France.  The  meeting  must  be 
accidental,  he  decided.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  had  met  Pope  Pius  VI.  unexpectedly  when  out 
hunting.  Napoleon  set  out  for  Fontainebleau  with 
Josephine  and  arranged  a  hunting  party  in  the  forest  for 
the  4  frimaire — which  was  Sunday,  November  25.  At 
mid- day  he  was  at  the  cross  of  Saint-Herem,  in  full 
hunting  costume,  when  the  Pope's  cavalcade  was  ob- 
served approaching.  The  carriage  stopped  and,  while 
Napoleon  dismounted  from  his  horse,  Pius  stepped  out 
in  his  white  robes  and  white  silk  shoes  on  the  muddy 
ground.  The  Emperor  of  thirty-five  years  and  the  Pope 
of  sixty- two -fell  into  each  other's  arms.  An  Imperial 
carriage  drove  up.  Napoleon  hastened  to  take  the 
right-hand  seat,  and  with  the  Pope  on  his  left  drove  to 
the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  What  need  was  there 
to  discuss  etiquette,  when  the  Emperor  was  making 
it  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

A  little  rest  was  allowed  to  the  weary  Pius  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. On  the  Sunday  afternoon  he  paid  short 
visits  to  the  apartments  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  next  day  that  the  real  business 
began.  A  dinner  was  to  take  place  at  the  chateau  at 
which,  beside  the  Pope,  Emperor  and  Empress,  there 
were  to  be  present  Cardinal  Fesch,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  Eugdne  Beauharnais.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  terrible  revelation  was  made  ;  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  the  fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  had  never  been  married  at  all.  The  blow 
was  tremendous  to  His  Holiness.     To  quote  Masson  : 

"  That  there  had  been  presented  to  him,  as  though 
she  were  a  legitimate  wife.  Napoleon's  concubine,  living 
.with  him  outside  the  Church's  laws,  in  a  state  of  mortal 
sin ;  that  he  had  been  made  to  address  to  this  woman 
eulogistic  briefs,  in  which  he  had  acknowledged  her  as 
Empress  of  the  French  and  his  dear  daughter  in  Christ, 
and  in  which  he  commended  the  Catholic  Church  to  her 
protection — this  was  enough.     But  that  it  was  upon 
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this  woman  that  he  was  to  bestow  the  greatest  of  the 
sacraments,  the  triple  unction  given  with  the  chrism 
reserved  for  bishops,  made  of  oil  and  balm,  quia  per 
oleum  infusio  gratia,  per  balsamum  odor  bona  fames 
designatur — this  passed  beyond  all  bounds." 

It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that,  when  the  disclosure 
had  been  made,  Pius  declined  to  attend  the  concert  in 
the  Empress's  room  after  dinner,  or  that  he  had  Napo- 
leon notified  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  Corona- 
tion service  until  he  had  received  proofs  that  the  Im- 
perial couple  had  received  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 
Napoleon  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  He  could 
not  now  dispense  with  the  Pope's  assistance  and  have  a 
purely  civil  Coronation  ceremony,  for  that  would  prove 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  that  he  had  attempted 
to  trick  His  Holiness  and  also  advertise  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  been  married  to  Josephine,  according  to  their 
ideas.  Nor  could  he  publicly  explain  why  he  had  not 
yet  taken  the  step  in  his  own  case  and  Josephine's  which 
he  had  considered  necessary  in  the  cases  of  his  sisters 
and  of  Louis.  There  was  no  third  alternative  to  yielding 
to  the  demand  of  Pius  or  throwing  him  over  and  entirely 
undoing  that  work  of  conciliating  the  Church  to  which 
he  had  devoted  no  little  labour  since  he  had  established 
himself  as  the  ruler  of  France.  He  could  not  hesitate. 
He  agreed  to  an  ecclesiastical  marriage,  only  reserving 
the  right  of  having  it  performed  in  secret. 

Accordingly,  when  he  drove  into  Paris  with  Pius  on 
November  28,  he  was  under  promise  to  make  Josephine 
his  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  as  she  was  already  in 
those  of  the  law.  Josephine  had  returned  to  Paris  a  few 
hours  before  him.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  pictures 
her  a  devout  daughter  of  the  Church,  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  she  was  at  last  to  become  Napoleon's  wife 
in  very  deed.  No  doubt  Josephine  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
of  the  religious  ceremony,  but  hardly  on  the  grounds 
alleged  by  Saint-Amand,  for  devotion  to  the  Church 
cannot  be  considered  a  prominent  trait  in  her  character. 
The  thought  which  was  likely  to  bring  her  j'oy  was  that 
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the  religious  marriage  would  be  an  additional  protection 
to  her  against  divorce.  She  was  reaping  the  reward  of  a 
wise  discretion.  We  never  hear  at  any  period  of  a  plea 
from  her  to  Napoleon  that  he  should  marry  her  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church.  But,  when  all  was  in  train 
for  the  Consecration  and  Coronation  which  Napoleon 
wished  her  to  share  with  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
she  allowed  Pius  to  know  that  she  was,  according  to  his 
views,  living  in  mere  concubinage  with  the  Emperor. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary.  She  had  not  designed  the 
dramatic  situation.  She  merely  took  advantage  of  it  ; 
and,  without  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Napoleon  (as 
far  as  we  know),  she  gained  all  that  she  wanted. 

The  promised  marriage  took  place  in  the  Tuileries 
chapel  on  the  night  of  November  30.  Fesch  performed 
the  ceremony,  and  the  only  witnesses  were  Talleyrand 
and  Marshal  Berthier.  A  profound  secrecy  was  ob- 
served ;  but  the  requirements  of  Pope  Pius  were  satisfied. 

There  still  remained  in  dispute  the  question  as  to  the 
ceremonial  to  be  adopted  for  the  Consecration.  Neither 
the  ancient  French  form  nor  the  Roman  Pontifical 
pleased  Napoleon.  A  new  model,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  with  additions  considered  suitable 
to  the  unique  occasion,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  Portalis,  with  the  assistance  of  Cam- 
baceres,  now  Grand  Chancellor,  de  Pradt,  and  Josephine's 
friend  Segur.  This  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  and, 
although  it  was  designed  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible 
the  subjection  of  State  to  Church,  it  was  substantially 
accepted.  Pius  even  agreed  to  Napoleon's  placing  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head.  As  Masson  satisfactorily 
proves,  the  legend  of  Napoleon  departing  from  the 
agreed  form  and  seizing  his  crown  from  the  Pope  to  put 
it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands,  although  it  dates 
from  the  time  of  Thiers  and  has  been  widely  accepted, 
is  upset  by  the  text  of  the  Pope's  prayers  in  the  printed 
order  of  service. 

Pius  showed  himself  very  accommodating,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  he  had  obtained  no  confirmation 
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of  Cardinal  Fesch's  verbal  promises  on  behalf  of  his 
nephew  ;  but  on  one  point  at  the  very  last  moment  he 
remained  firm  and  gained  the  day.  The  Emperor  de- 
sired that  the  Te  Deum  should  not  be  sung  until  the  end 
of  the  whole  service,  which  he  intended  to  include  the 
administration  of  the  constitutional  oath.  Pius,  how- 
ever, on  his  part,  had  no  intention  of  being  present  at 
the  oath,  since  thereby  the  Emperor  swore  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  cults  in  France.  Recognising  again  the 
necessity  of  a  concession.  Napoleon  consented  that  the 
Te  Deum  should  follow  the  enthronement  and  that  the 
constitutional  oath  should  not  be  administered  until 
Mass  was  finished  and  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  to  a  side 
chapel.  The  Pope  in  his  turn  made  a  last  concession, 
absolving  Napoleon  from  the  duty  of  communicating  on 
the  morning  of  the  Coronation  ;  and  nothing  further 
remained  in  dispute. 

On  the  morning  of  December  2,  the  appointed  day, 
the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  records  that  she  was  one  of 
those  who  breakfasted  with  the  Empress.  Josephine 
was  agitated  but  happy.  She  spoke  of  all  the  amiable 
things  which  Napoleon  had  said  to  her  already  that 
morning  and  how  he  had  tried  her  crown  upon  her. 
Tears- were  falling  as  she  told  this.  Then  she  related 
how  she  had  begged  that  Lucien  might  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Paris,  but  in  vain.  "  Bonaparte  answered  me 
sharply,  and  I  was  obliged  to  desist.  I  wished  to  prove 
to  Lucien  that  I  can  return  good  for  evil.  If  you  have 
the  chance,  let  him  know,"  she  asked  Mme.  Junot.  The 
story  is  curious  but  not  improbable.  Josephine,  as 
Napoleon  had  once  told  Lucien,  had  no  more  gall  than  a 
pigeon.  Truly  Lucien  offered  her  a  fine  opportunity  of 
returning  good  for  evil ;  no  one  had  ever  done  her  greater 
wrong  except  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais. 

The  two  Napoleons  were  masters  in  the  art  of  or- 
ganising public  shows,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  great  occasions  under  either  Empire,  even 
including  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  nearly  fifty  years  later,  were  distinguished  by 
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such  magnificence  as  was  seen  at  Notre- Dame  and  in 
Paris  generally  on  December  i,  1804.  The  celebrations 
began  at  six  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening,  all  the 
heights  in  the  city  being  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights, 
while  artillery  salutes  were  fired  regularly  up  to  mid- 
night. The  preparations  for  the  procession  began  before 
daylight,  and  the  doors  of  Notre-Dame  were  open 
as  early  as  six  for  the  admission  of  those  who  were 
to  be  present  at  the  service.  The  streets  from  the 
Tuileiies  to  the  Cathedral  were  lined  on  either  side  by 
a  triple  row  of  troops  in  the  new  uniforms  which  had 
been  given  out  to  them  on  the  18  brutnaire.  At  nine 
o'clock  Pope  Pius  left  his  rooms  in  the  Pavilion  of 
Flora  and  drove  to  Notre-Dame  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
eight  dapple-grey  horses,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
dragoons.  The  coach  itself  had  been  Josephine's  and 
had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  Pope  on  this  oc- 
casion. At  half-past  ten  His  Holiness  appeared  in  the 
Cathedral  and  made  his  way  to  his  throne.  The  morning 
was  intensely  cold,  but  the  long-suffering  Pius  mounted 
to  his  seat  and  sat  waiting  for  more  than  an  hour.  In 
his  singularly  pale  face,  almost  as  white  as  his  robes, 
his  eyes  were  closed  and  only  his  mouth  could  be  seen 
moving  in  prayer.  During  the  long  wait  few  signs  were 
to  be  seen  of  the  subjection  of  State  to  Church  which 
some  of  the  Emperor's  subjects  so  dreaded. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine  left  the  Tuileries  about 
half-past  ten,  half  an  hour  later  than  the  appointed 
time.  Josephine  is  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
delay,  for  one  of  her  good  points  in  Napoleon's  eyes 
was  that  she  never  kept  him  waiting,  however  elaborate 
her  toilet.  The  departure  from  the  Palace  was  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  all  along  the  route  the 
crowd  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  size 
of  the  procession  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets, 
with  the  troops  in  front  and  the  dense  masses  of  sight- 
seers behind,  made  progress  very  slow.  But  this  gave 
more  opportunity  to  witness  the  details  of  the  show  as 
it  passed.     The  procession  was  composed  of  twenty- 
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five  carriages  in  all,  drawn  by  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  horses,  of  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  vast 
staS  of  mounted  ofi&cers.  At  the  head  rode  Murat, 
Governor  of  Paris.  The  carriages  of  the  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  of  the  great  officials,  and  of  the  Imperial 
princesses  preceded  the  Emperor,  those  of  the  officers 
and  ladies  of  the  various  households  followed.  In 
the  centre  of  all  came  the  Imperial  coach,  drawn  by 
eight  dun-coloured  horses  with  white  plumes  upon 
their  heads.  The  coach  had  so  much  glass  in  its  con- 
struction that  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  could 
be  seen.  The  framework  was  heavily  gilt  and  decorated 
with  medallions,  palms,  and  branches  of  laurel  and 
olives,  while  on  the  top  was  a  large  model  of  Charle- 
magne's crown  upborne  on  an  altar  supported  by  four 
golden  eagles.  The  inside  was  lined  with  white  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  ceiling  and  sides  were 
adorned  with  a  winged  thunderbolt,  a  crowned  N, 
olive  and  laurel  wreaths,  stars  and  swarm  of  bees,  the 
symbol  which  Napoleon  had  borrowed  from  the  Merovin- 
gian Childeric.  The  Emperor  sat  on  the  right  hand, 
with  Josephine  at  his  left  and  Joseph  and  Louis  facing 
them.  Napoleon  was  in  a  Spanish  costume  of  purple 
velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  a  mantle  to  match, 
and  covered  with  jewels.  His  brothers  were  in  white 
velvet  costumes,  cut  like  his  own.  Josephine  wore  a 
long-sleeved  waistless  robe  of  white  satin,  sown  with 
gold  bees  and  embroidered  with  both  gold  and  silver, 
while  a  profusion  of  diamonds  covered  her  corsage  and  the 
Tipper  parts  of  the  sleeves.  A  white  velvet  mantle, 
with  gold  embroidery,  hung  from  her  shoulders,  and 
gold-embroidered  white  velvet  shoes  were  on  her  feet. 
From  the  bills,  which  were  preserved,  it  appears  that 
her  robe  alone  cost  ten  thousand  francs,  her  mantle 
seven  thousand,  and  her  shoes  six  hundred  and  fifty. 
But  all  this  was  eclipsed  by  her  diadem  of  four  rows 
of  pearls  united  by  foliage  of  diamonds,  which  cost  more 
than  a  miUion. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the  coach  reached  the 
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Cathedral.  Napoleon  and  Josephine  had  now  to  clothe 
themselves  afresh.  Napoleon  put  on  a  white  satin 
tunic  and  knee-breeches,  with  a  huge  purple  velvet 
mantle,  embroidered  in  gold  and  lined  with  ermine ; 
while  on  his  head  he  wore  a  laurel  wreath  in  gold. 
Josephine  had  another  white  satin  robe,  ornamented 
with  gold  fringes,  which  figure  in  the  bill  at  ten  thousand 
francs  the  robe  and  over  one  thousand  the  fringes. 
Her  new  mantle  was  no  less  than  twenty  ells  in  length, 
purple  in  colour  like  her  husband's  and  sown  by  golden 
bees.  Its  embroidery  had  cost  sixteen  hundred  francs, 
and  its  Russian  ermine  lining  ten  thousand.  In  order 
that  her  diamond-decked  breast  might  not  be  covered, 
the  mantle  was  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder  only  and 
by  a  clasp  at  the  waist,  making  its  weight  very  awkward 
to  bear.  Five  princesses,  all  in  white  satin  embroidered 
with  gold  and  with  white  plumes  and  diamonds  in  their 
hair,  were  deputed  to  assist  her  in  the.  task.  These 
were  the  three  sisters  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph's  wife 
Julie,  and  her  own  daughter  Hortense.  To  induce  his 
sisters  to  perform  this  act  of  service  to  Josephine  had 
cost  Napoleon  many  displays  of  anger,  and  it  was 
only  after  threats  of  exile  from  France  that  they  had 
consented  to  hold — they  would  not  "  carry  " — the 
train.  In  compensation,  each  princess  was  allowed 
to  have  an  officer  of  her  own  household  to  follow  her 
and  uphold  her  mantle. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  advanced  from  the  vestry 
at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  amid  a  gorgeous  mass  of  colour, 
in  which  the  prominent  hues  were  the  violet  and  gold 
of  the  heralds,  green  and  black  of  the  ushers,  green  and 
gold  of  the  pages,  violet  and  silver  of  the  masters  of 
ceremonies,  blue  and  gold  of  the  marshals,  and  the 
scarlets,  greens,  and  blues  of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Household.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted 
by  another  cardinal,  came  forward  to  meet  them  with 
holy  water  and  an  address  of  welcome,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  conducted  to  their  thrones  the  Pope  arose 
from  his  and  came  down  to  intone  the  "  Veni  Creator.'*- 
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The  whole  ceremony  of  Notre-Dame  occupied  nearly 
three  hours,  including  the  administration  of  the  con- 
stitutional oath,  during  which  the  Pope  and  his  suite 
withdrew.  Not  only  cold  assailed  the  spectators  on 
this  bitter  December  day,  but  also  hunger,  although 
hawkers  of  light  refreshment  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  Cathedral.  But  for  the  music  (of  which  there  was 
so  much  that  the  band-parts  comprised  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  pages)  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregation could  enjoy  but  little  of  the  service.  We  quote 
Masson's  words  : 

"  In  accordance  with  Napoleon's  wishes,  the  details 
of  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  were  only  seen  '  by 
priests  or  by  men  who  through  the  superiority  of  their 
intellect  had  the  faith  of  the  eighth  century.'  So  the 
oath,  the  anointings,  the  blessing,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
insignia  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Emperor  was  seen  when,  ascending  to  the  altar 
and  turning  toward  the  congregation,  he  crowned  him- 
self ;  he  disappeared  as  he  came  down  the  steps  and 
proceeded  to  crown  the  Empress.  The  advance  toward 
the  Grand  Throne  for  the  enthronement  produced  a 
sensation.  The  Empress  mounted  the  first  five  steps 
and  then  the  weight  of  the  mantle,  no  longer  upheld 
by  the  princesses,  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
caused  her  to  stumble  and  almost  carried  her  backwards. 
She  was  obliged  to  summon  all  her  nerve-force  to 
straighten  herself  and  continue  the  ascent.  Had  her 
train-bearers  planned  this  revenge  ?  It  was  believed 
so.  What  exculpates  them  is  that  a  similar  mishap 
befell  the  Emperor.  He  too  stumbled  and  was  seen  to 
make  a  slight  movement  backward  ;  but  with  a  vigorous 
effort  he  recovered  himself  and  quickly  mounted  the 
steps." 

The  enthronement  over,  the  Pope  kissed  the  Em- 
peror's cheek  and  pronounced  the  "  Vivat  Imperator 
in  externum."  The  two  orchestras  struck  into  the 
music  of  the  Abbe  Rose.  At  the  end  of  the  Mass  the 
Pope  retired  with  his  cardinals  and  clergy,  while  Napoleon 
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took  the  constitutional  oath.  A  herald  then  proclaimed 
"  The  most  glorious  and  august  Emperor  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  consecrated  and  enthroned.'* 
The  Cathedral  clergy  gathered  about  the  throne  to  lead 
out  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  The  magnificent 
ceremony  was  at  an  end,  and  without  a  mishap.  It 
was  true  that  there  had  been  the  stumbles  on  the  steps. 
Napoleon  had  yawned  once,  the  Archbishop's  opening 
address  had  been  cut  short  by  a  sign  from  Duroc  (plainly 
inspired  by  his  master) ,  and  as  the  party  left  the  Cathedral 
Napoleon  had  been  seen  to  thrust  his  sceptre  into  Cardinal 
Fesch's  back  to  attract  his  attention.  But  otherwise 
nothing  had  marred  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Josephine,  in  particular,  had  acted  admirably  and 
appeared  perfect.  She  had  looked  more  like  twenty- 
five  than  forty-one,  says  Mme.  de  Remusat.  The 
Emperor  was  well  pleased  with  the  day  and  with  her. 
Dining  alone  with  her  at  the  Tuileries  that  night,  after 
they  had  driven  back  with  her  over  the  long  route 
chosen  for  the  return  to  the  Palace,  cheered  the  whole 
way  by  enthusiastic  crowds,  he  had  insisted  that  she 
should  keep  on  her  head  the  crown  "  which  became  her 
so  well."  Had  she  not  every  reason  for  satisfaction 
also  ?  No  one  now  could  cast  any  doubt  upon  her 
position  as  legitimate  wife  and  Empress,  and  there  could 
hardly  have  been  in  her  mind  on  this  day  any  lingering 
fear  of  a  divorce.  The  combined  Coronation  and  Con- 
secration was  certainly  an  extraordinary  honour  for 
Josephine,  one  which  no  Queen  of  France  since  Marie 
de  Medici  had  received  ;  and  not  even  she  at  the  same 
time  as  her  husband.  Marie  de  Medici,  moreover, 
had  been  a  possible  future  Regent,  whereas  on  Napoleon's 
death  the  regency  would  not  fall  to  Josephine.  "  To 
consecrate  and  crown  Josephine,"  says  Masson,  "  was 
an  act  of  sentiment  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
or  with  reason."  This  act  of  sentiment  was  the  supreme 
witness  of  Napoleon's  love  for  his  wife  It  was  mani- 
fested in  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  period  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  growing  tired  of  her,  and  might 
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well  have    been   taken   to   prove   the    falsity   of   such 
suggestions. 

It  was  true  that  Napoleon  did  not  take  much  trouble 
to  conceal  any  longer  that  he  had  occasional  attractions 
toward  other  women.  At  this  very  period  of  the 
Coronation  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  Mme.  Duchatel, 
the  pretty  young  wife  of  an  old  Councillor  of  State, 
who  had  recently  joined  the  Empress's  Household. 
Josephine  suspected  infidelity  at  the  time  when  the 
Pope  was  being  received  at  Fontainebleau,  but  thought 
that  it  was  by  Marshal  Ney's  wife  that  Napoleon's 
fancy  was  caught.  She  discovered  the  truth,  according 
to  Mme.  de  Remusat,  by  actually  surprising  the  guilty 
lady  with  her  husband  at  Saint-Cloud.  There  was  a 
violent  scene,  where  Napoleon,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
Coronation,  if  we  may  believe  the  memoirists,  angrily 
revived  the  talk  of  divorce.  But  tears,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion, soon  followed,  and  Josephine  did  not  even  dismiss 
Mme.  Duch&tel  from  her  Household.  She  had  begun 
to  recognise  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the  Emperor 
some  distraction — "  the  amusements/*  in  fact,  "  in 
which  his  affection  had  no  part.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    ITALIAN    CORONATION 

The  Coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  day  and  night  festivities  in  honour  of 
Emperor  and  Empress,  organised  by  the  public  bodies 
and  various  sections  of  the  community — assuredly 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  series  of  entertainments 
known  in  history.  Money  was  spent  by  the  million  of 
francs.  The  cost  of, the  ceremony  of  December  2  was 
only  allowed  by  Napoleon  to  have  been  three  millions. 
In  reality  it  probably  cost  ten  millions,  while  enemies 
of  the  Government  reckoned  the  figure  at  fifty  to  sixty 
millions.  And  the  expense  continued  long  after  the 
day  of  the  Coronation.  On  December  3  was  the  popular 
f^te  all  over  Paris,  when  the  city  became  like  a  fair 
with  its  dancing-halls,  roundabouts,  and  shows.  Food 
was  distributed  free  of  charge,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  cold 
the  mob  was  in  good  spirits.  Heralds  also  went  about 
scattering  commemorative  medals,  of  which  thirteen 
thousand  were  struck  in  gold  and  seventy-five  thousand 
in  silver.  At  night  fireworks  and  illuminations  kept 
sightseers  out  in  the  streets,  heedless  of  the  temperature. 
The  municipality  of  Paris  was  among  the  foremost 
to  make  a  display  of  its  loyalty ;  and  on  such  a  scale 
that  the  debt  incurred  took  several  years  to  clear  off. 
The  entertainment  began  with  the  arrival  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  'the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  the  Princes 
Joseph  and  Louis,  in  the  same  coach  and  in  the  same 
costume  as  in  the  procession  of  December  2.  In  the 
Throne  Room  Josephine  found  waiting  for  her  a  silver- 
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gilt  toilet  set,  afterwards  valued  at  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  francs,  which  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  begged  her  to  accept  in  a  most  flattering  speech. 
A  banquet  followed  in  the  newly  named  Hall  of  Victories, 
where  Napoleon  and  Josephine  dined  at  a  table  by 
themselves  raised  on  a  platform  above  the  rest  of  the 
guests.  A  symphony  by  Haydn  accompanied  the  dinner, 
and  at  its  conclusion  there  was  a  great  firework  display, 
one  of  the  set-pieces  representing  Napoleon  crossing 
the  Saint-Bernard.  At  the  end  of  all  came  a  ball,  in 
which  seven  hundred  people  took  part. 

So  the  festivities  went  on,  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Legislative  Body  all  striving  to  outdo 
the  city  of  Paris,  while  at  the  Tuileries  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  played  the  part  of  hosts  in  the  manner 
dear  to  Napoleon's  heart.  Among  their  guests  was  one 
who  found  the  gaiety  a  little  excessive ;  namely,  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  who  was  observed  discreetly  to  retire  when 
the  banquet  at  the  Tuileries  on  December  4  gave  place 
to  a  ballet  in  which  Mme.  Vestris  and  her  companions 
played  before  the  assembled  company  a  "  pastoral 
diversion." 

However,  His  Holiness  did  not  tire  of  Paris,  it 
appeared.  He  made  a  stay  of  four  months,  giving 
audiences,  visiting  the  churches,  and  seeing  the  sights. 
People  began  to  talk  of  Napoleon  having  asked  him  to 
divide  his  year  between  Rome  and  Paris.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  prolonged  visit  was  not  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Napoleon,  who  may 
have  feared  to  see  his  guest  becoming  too  popular. 
Pius  had  another  reason  for  his  stay.  Fesch's  rash 
promises  remained  unfulfilled,  and  Napoleon  showed 
no  signs  of  being  willing  to  fulfil  them.  Finally,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  restoration 
of  the  Legations  to  Rome  nor  of  upsetting  the  liberty 
of  cults  in  France,  Pius  left  Paris  on  April  4,  1805. 
There  was  no  breach  with  the  Emperor,  however, 
who  did  not  take  leave  of  this  Pope  until  they  were 
both  in  Turin,  Pius  on  his  way  to  the  Vatican  and 
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Napoleon  bound  for  Milan,  where  his  Italian  Coronation 
was  to  take  place ;  and  as  he  passed  through  Parma 
in  early  Mr.y  Pius  sent  a  brief  praying  the  Emperor  to 
preserve  his  attachment  for  him  and  to  present  his 
greetings  to  his  "  august  spouse."  In  the  Milan  cere- 
mony he  was  to  play  no  part. 

Before  leaving  Paris  Pope  Pius  performed  an  act 
very  gratifying  to  Josephine  in  baptizing  in  the  Empress's 
apartments  at  Saint-Cloud,  Napoleon-Louis,  second  son 
of  Hortense  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  This  was  the  child 
about  whose  birth  Josephine  manifested  her  anxiety 
at  Aix.  He  was  bom  in  November  1804,  and  his 
baptism  was  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  be  performed 
on  March  27  by  the  Holy  Father,  in  the  presence  of 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  two  parents,  Mme.  Letizia 
Bonaparte,  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  and  other  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Court. 

Pius  left  the  Tuileries,  as  has  been  said,  on  April  4. 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  however,  started  for  Italy  from 
Fontainebleau  several  days  before  him.  On  the  2nd 
they  were  at  Troyes  and  on  the  loth  at  Lyon,  which 
they  entered  after  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  more  than  a  mile  outside  the  town.  From 
Lyon  Josephine  wrote  to  her  daughter  that  unanimous 
acclamations  had  greeted  the  Emperor  everywhere. 
"  He  has  won  every  heart ;  and  in  the  general  picture 
of  Joy  and  affection  toward  his  person  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  say  which  town  has  most  distinguished  itself."- 

Napoleon  had  not  gone  to  Italy  on  a  pleasure-trip. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  some  very  important  business 
on  hand.  He  had  arranged  to  follow  up  his  Coronation 
at  Paris  as  Emperor  of  the  French  by  another  Corona- 
tion at  Milan  as  King  of  Italy.  Josephine  accompanied 
him,  but  not  in  order  that  she  should  share  his  second 
coronation.  He  did  not  intend  to  set  her  beside  him 
on  the  throne  of  Italy,  of  which  she  must  be  Queen 
only  by  courtesy.  It  is  true  that  at  Milan  she  was 
assigned  an  Italian  Household,  drawn  from  the  ladies 
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of  the  best  families  of  the  city,  and  that  she  was  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  the  Queen,  or  Empress  and  Queen. 
But  she  was  not  likely  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  these 
honours  when  the  ceremony  of  May  26  took  place,  as 
will  be  seen. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Lombard  capital.  Napoleon 
made  a  short  stay  in  the  chateau  of  Stupinigi  at  Turin, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  mother  his  cruel  letter  concerning 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  Jerome's  American  wife,  and  sent 
orders  to  Jerome  himself  to  meet  him  at  Milan.  From 
Turin  he  proceeded  to  Alessandria,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  before  Josephine,  on  the  neighbouring 
battlefield  of  Marengo,  an  actual  representation  of  the 
fight  of  five  years  ago.  To  complete  the  realism  he  had 
brought  to  him  the  original  uniform  and  hat  which  he 
had  worn  at  Marengo.  On  the  following  day,  May  6,  he 
received  the  wretched  Jerome  into  his  presence  and 
promised  him  pardon  if  he  would  renounce  his  wife ; 
which  Jerome,  in  effect,  did. 

On  May  8,  amid  the  salutes  of  artillery.  Napoleon 
entered  Milan  with  Josephine  at  his  side.  He  found 
waiting  to  welcome  him  the  Archbishop  of  the  city, 
who  was  none  other  than  Cardinal  Caprara,  his  ally 
in  the  negotiotions  with  Pius  VH.  He  could  calculate, 
therefore,  through  Caprara's  influence,  on  a  warm  re- 
ception in  Milan  above  all  other  Italian  towns  and  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  Lombard  nobility  in  gathering 
together  a  suitable  court.  He  hastened  to  make  a  good 
impression  by  repairing  at  once  with  Josephine  to  the 
Duomo  and  kneeling  with  her  there  before  the  altar. 
He  did  not  work  in  vain,  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  stay  at  Milan  he  and  Josephine  were  overwhelmed 
with  attentions  and  flattery  from  every  class  of  society. 
If  Josephine  was  but  a  courtesy  Queen,  she  received  at 
least  as  much  homage  as  if  her  position  were  as  of&cial 
in  Italy  as  in  France.  On  May  25,  the  eve  of  the  Corona- 
tion, there  was  a  reception  at  the  Monza  Palace  to  the 
high  Italian  clergy,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Bergamo 
complimented  her  in  the  following  extravagant  t^ms  : 
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"  Madame,  if  Charity  were  to  descend  from  heaven 
to  redress  the  ills  of  humanity,  she  would  seek  no  other 
lodging  than  the  heart  of  a  queen  adored  by  her  subjects. 
The  feeling  of  love,  gratitude,  and  respect  which  animates 
all  your  subjects  is  what  brings  to  your  feet  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Happy  as  they  are  in  finding 
in  your  august  spouse  the  most  sublime  elements  of 
glory  and  genius,  and  in  you,  madame,  all  that  goodness 
has  that  is  worthy  of  adoration,  it  only  remains  for  them 
to  ofEer  up  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  your  reign  and 
to  bless  Heaven  for  combining  in  the  hearts  of  their 
sovereigns  all  that  can  command  affection  and  respect 
for  supreme  power." 

The  Coronation  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  on  the 
following  morning.  Josephine  accompanied  her  sister- 
in-law  the  Princess  Elisa  Bacciochi  to  seats  reserved  for 
them  on  a  platform  in  the  choir.  She  could  now  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  her  positions  at  Notre- 
Dame  and  at  the  Duomo.  There  v/as  no  holy  water 
for  her  on  her  entry,  no  throne  for  her  near  the  altar, 
no  princesses  to  hold  her  train.  With  one  page  in 
attendance  like  Elisa,  and  having  no  precedence  over 
her,  she  took  her  place  in  the  choir,  nothing  more  than 
a  distinguished  spectator  of  the  proceedings.  She  did 
but  watch  Napoleon  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bologna  the  sword,  mantle,  and  ring, 
and  take  from  the  altar  himself  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy,  putting  it  on  his  head  and  crying  "  Dio 
me  I' ha  data,  guai  a  chi  la  ioccherd  "  {"  God  has  given 
it  to  me,  let  him  who  shall  touch  it  beware  !  ").  The 
words  seem  to  have  struck  Napoleon  pleasantly.  In 
high  good  humour  the  same  afternoon,  after  the  return 
to  the  Monza  Palace,  he  repeated  them  in  French 
to  Mme.  Avrillon,  Josephine's  reader,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  as  he  did  so. 

The  Coronation  being  over  and  the  herald  having 
proclaimed  "  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
King  of  Italy,  is  crowned  and  enthroned  ;  long  live 
the  ^mperor  and  King !  "  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated 
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the  same  day  at  the  church  of  Saint  Ambrose,  which 
Josephine  attended  with  her  husband. 

All  Lombardy  was  at  their  feet  and  only  looking  for 
opportunities  to  manifest  its  enthusiasm.  One  small 
incident  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  state  of  affairs 
generally.  There  was  an  exhibition  going  on  at  Brera, 
which  Napoleon  and  Josephine  went  over  from  Milan 
to  see.  The  crush  was  great,  and  every  one  pressed 
forward  to  see  the  Imperial  couple.  As  they  went  up 
some  stairs,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
a  view  of  them  from  in  front,  stumbled  and  was  knocked  . 
down  by  other  spectators.  Josephine,  who  was  close  to 
the  old  man,  hastened  forward  and  helped  him  to  rise 
to  his  feet,  while  the  Emperor  came  up  and  promised 
to  look  after  him.  Naturally  cheers  and  blessings  arose 
among  the  onlookers  ;  and,  naturally  too,  the  story 
came  out  a  few  days  later  in  the  "  Moniteur."  No  doubt 
the  whole  affair  was  entirely  genuine  and  accidental, 
as  was  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  at  the  time  of 
the  engagement  of  Mile,  de  Montijo,  afterwards  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  to  Napoleon  HI.,  which  was  also 
duly  recorded  in  the  "  Moniteur."  But  both  accidents 
were  very  conveniently  timed,  it  must  be  allowed. 

Josephine's  chief  satisfaction  in  coming  to  Italy 
was  that  she  was  able  to  see  once  more  her  son  Eugdne. 
Napoleon,  too,  had  not  come  to  Italy  entirely  without 
thought  of  his  step-son.  On  becoming  King  of  Italy, 
he  felt  it  due  to  his  subjects  to  keep  at  Milan  a  properly 
accredited  representative  of  himself,  some  one  more 
than  a  mere  figurehead,  yet  one  on  whom  he  could 
rely  not  to  depart  from  the  policy  laid  down  by  him- 
self. He  had  already  offered  the  post  to  Joseph,  had 
in  fact  offered  to  make  him  King  if  he  would  renounce 
all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  France.  But 
Joseph  had  clung  to  the  shadow  and  refused  the  sub- 
stance. Napoleon  had  then  thought  of  nominating 
to  Italy  Napoleon-Charles,  Louis's  son,  reserving 
the  regency  to  himself  until  the  child  should  be  of  age, 
since  the  idea  of  Louis  himself  as  regent  did  not  appeal 
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to  him.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  formally  to 
adopt  the  child,  however  ;  and  nothing  would  persuade 
Louis  to  consent  to  this,  although  he  offered  to  go  to 
Italy  himself  with  his  wife  and  children.  In  refusing 
the  Emperor's  proposal,  he  had  alluded  to  "  rumours 
previously  current  about  this  infant,"  which  so  annoyed 
Napoleon  that  he  broke  off  the  discussion  at  once. 
Overtures  made  by  Lucien,  who  would  not  have 
despised  the  crown  of  Italy,  came  to  nothing  ;  for  the 
condition  of  reconciliation  with  his  brother  was  still 
that  he  should  put  away  his  wife,  and  no  bribes  could 
induce  Lucien  to  do  this.  Jerome  had  not  yet  gained 
full  pardon,  so  that  all  the  Bonaparte  brothers  were 
now  out  of  the  question.  If  the  Emperor  went  outside 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  family,  whom  could  he 
find  better  than  Eugdne  Beauharnais  ?  Eugene  had 
always  shown  affection  to  him  and  much  more  discre- 
tion than  his  own  brothers.  He  was  now  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  had  had  an  honourable  military  career, 
and  was  a  success  in  society.  He  had  given  no  proof 
of  administrative  ability,  it  was  true,  but  then  the  oppor- 
tunity had  never  been  offered  to  him.  At  any  rate, 
Eugene  might  be  given  a  trial.  He  was  nominated 
as  Viceroy,  without  any  guarantee  that  he  might 
not  be  replaced,  and  was  left  with  all  the  superficial 
appearance  of  power,  while  Napoleon  retained,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  reality.  The  high  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  conducted  through  Paris  still. 

The  idea  of  parting  with  Eugene  after  the  time 
which  she  had  spent  in  his  company  in  Milan  was 
painful  to  Josephine.  Mile.  Avrillon  tells  a  story  of 
Napoleon  coming  upon  her  one  day  as  she  wiped 
away  her  tears ;  not  an  uncommon  sight,  but  the 
adoration  of  Italy  might  have  been  expected  to  keep 
her  in  cheerful  spirits.  He  divined  the  cause  and  said 
to  her :  "  You  are  crying,  Josephine.  That  is  not 
sensible  of  you.  You  cry  because  you  must  be  separated 
from  your  son.  If  the  absence  of  your  children  causes 
you  so  much  grief,  guess  what  I  must  feel.     The  affec- 
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tion  which  you  show  for  them  makes  me  feel  sorely 
the  unhappiness  of  having  none  myself."  This  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  borne  him  no  children  can 
hardly,  have  pleased  Josephine ;  but  Napoleon's 
consolations  were  often  painful. 

The  festivities  in  Italy  continued  up  to  the  last 
day  of  their  stay.  After  leaving  Milan,  they  paid 
visits  in  succession  to  a  number  of  towns,  including 
those  of  the  celebrated  "  Quadrilateral,"  and  on  June 
30  they  arrived  at  Genoa,  which  at  the  request  of  its 
Doge  and  his  Government  was  to  be  merged  into  the 
French  Empire.  The  city  greeted  them  with  a  week 
of  entertainments,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  an 
aquatic  fete  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  where  a  temple 
and  grounds  had  been  constructed  upon  five  large 
rafts  moored  together.  Here  they  were  entertained 
by  music,  while  fireworks  from  the  mole  and  illumina- 
tions on  land  and  sea  lit  up  the  scene.  At  the  end  the 
temple  was  rowed  over  bodily  to  the  shore  and  landed 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  at  the  steps  of  the  Doria 
Palace. 

But  the  brilliant  spectacles  and  enthusiastic  recep- 
tions had  lasted  long  enough.  On  reaching  Turin 
from  Genoa  Napoleon  got  news  from  France  which 
made  it  necessary  to  return  at  once.  Intending  to 
travel  at  full  speed,  he  proposed  to  Josephine  that  she 
should  follow  him  at  her  leisure.  She  showed  a  great 
reluctance  to  let  him  go  alone  and  besought  him  to 
take  her  with  him.  At  last  he  said  :  "  Well,  then, 
you  won't  have  your  ordinary  migraine  ?  If  you 
promise  me  that,  I  will  take  you."  She  promised 
and,  strange  to  say,  kept  her  promise,  though 
they  travelled  in  the  one  carriage,  which  did  not  stop 
until  they  reached  Fontainebleau  on  July  11.  They 
had  been  absent  for  one  hundred  days,  during  which 
time  there  had  hardly  been  a  break  in  the  round  of 
pomp  and  adulation.  To  furnish  a  piquant  contrast 
to  the  high  living  of  Italy,  their  home-coming  had  been 
so  rapid  that  no  one  expected  them  at  Fontainebleau 
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on  the  evening  when  they  arrived  and  no  preparations 
had  been  made  to  receive  them.  There  was  not  even 
a  meal  ready,  and  the  porter  at  the  chateau,  who 
had  been  Napoleon's  cook  in  Egypt,  was  called  upon 
to  provide  his  master  and  mistress  with  an  improvised 
supper  from  what  food  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

JOSEPHINE    IN   GERMANY 

The  news  which  had  put  so  abrupt  an  end  to  the 
triumphal  tour  in  Italy  was  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  general  European  coalition  against  France,  which 
called  for  the  immediate  presence  in  Paris  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  against  Austria  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  he  started  for  the  German  frontier. 
Josephine,  who  had  just  spent  her  usual  season  at  Plom- 
bieres,  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  where 
he  made  a  four  days'  stay  ;  and  when  he  went  on  to 
take  command  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  instead  of 
returning  to  Paris  she  continued  still  at  Strasbourg. 
The  reason  for  her  stay  here  is  not  quite  so  obvious  as 
the  Court  liistorians  would  make  out.  According  to 
them,  Josephine's  anxiety  to  receive  news  quickly 
from  the  scene  of  war  was  such  that  she  persuaded 
Napoleon  to  allow  her  at  least  to  remain  near  the 
Rhine,  if  he  could  not  take  her  with  him.  No  letters 
from  her  to  him  exist  to  show  whether  she  made  this 
plea  alone  or  urged  other  reasons  as  well.  But  from 
his  brief  notes  written  to  her  during  the  campaign  at 
Austerlitz,  it  is  evident  that  he  agreed  to  allow  her  to 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.*  Naturally,  one 
would  think,  her  place  would  have  been  in  Paris  during 

*  "  I  should  much  have  wished  to  see  you  ;  but  do  not  count  on  my  sum- 
moning you  except  in  the  event  of  an  armistice  or  of  winter  quarters  "  (Augs- 
burg, October  23,  1805).  "The  moment  it  is  possible  I  will  send  for  you" 
(Vienna,  November  15).  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  the  moment  affairs 
allow  me  to  do  so  "  (Vienna,  November  16).  It  may  be  noted  that  Napoleon's 
letters  of  this  period,  though  invariably  affectionate,  are  indeed  very  different 
from  those  of  his  first  campaign,  for  instance.  As  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand 
truly  says  {"  La  Cour  de  rimp6ratrice  Josephine,"  193),  they  are  "  the  letters 
of  a  good  husband,  calmed  by  nearly  ten  years  of  married  life,  but  in  no  way 
the  letters  of  a  lover." 
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the  Emperor's  absence,  if  only  to  stimulate  the  life 
of  the  capital.  Napoleon,  however,  did  not  suggest 
her  return  thither.  There  was  some  reason  why  both 
he  and  she  thought  her  presence  there  at  the  moment 
unnecessary  or  undesirable.  It  appears  most  likely 
that  the  ill-will  of  the  Bonaparte  family  was  feared, 
especially  after  the  assignment  of  Italy  to  Eugene 
instead  of  to  one  of  the  brothers.  Napoleon  was 
under  no  illusions  now  as  to  the  treatment  which 
his  wife  would  be  likely  to  receive  in  his  absence  at  the 
hand  of  his  own  kinsmen  and  kinswomen.  But  doubt- 
less also  he  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  appeals 
from  Josephine  about  her  anxiety  to  get  news  from  him 
earlier  than  she  would  be  able  to  if  she  went  back  to 
Paris — appeals  partly  genuine  and  partly  cloaking  her 
growing  terror  at  separation  from  him  who  was  the  source 
of  all  that  now  made  life  pleasant  to  her. 

Josephine  lived  at  Strasbourg  in  the  old  episcopal 
palace,  close  to  the  Cathedral,  where  once  Marie- 
Antoinette  had  resided  as  dauphine.  Having  been 
converted  during  the  Revolution  into  a  municipal 
building,  it  had  been  offered  by  the  town  as  an  Imperial 
palace  when  the  Empire  began,  and  had  been  restored 
suf&ciently  well  to  make  it  a  more  comfortable  dwelling 
than  most  of  the  so-called  palaces  in  the  Rhine  neigh- 
bourhood at  which  Josephine  occasionally  stopped. 
Here  she  spent  two  months  in  the  midst  of  a  steadily 
growing  state  as  the  Emperor's  successes  increased. 
Receptions,  balls,  concerts,  theatricals,  and  dinners 
occupied  her  evenings  more  and  more,  and  visitors 
hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  her,  both  French 
notables  on  their  way  to  join  the  army  and  German 
princes  eager  to  win  her  favour.  Josephine  threw 
herself  wholeheartedly  into  the  task  of  pleasing  Stras- 
bourg and  its  visitors.  The  town  was  delighted  with 
her.  Seldom  had  it  enjoyed  so  brilliant  a  social  triumph 
and  never  had  its  tradespeople  so  lavish  a  purchaser 
among  them.  Napoleon  was  not  there,  as  in  Paris, 
to  keep  jewellers,  milliners,  and  all  the  other  tempters 
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from  the  door,  and  Josephine  could  without  restraint 
gratify  her  inordinate  love  of  spending  money.  It 
was  with  genuine  feelings  of  sorrow  that  the  Stras- 
bourgers  heard  of  her  approaching  departure.  On 
November  16  Napoleon  wrote  to  her  to  go  to  Munich 
by  way  of  Baden  and  Stuttgart.  "  You  will  give  at 
Stuttgart,"  he  commanded,  "  a  wedding  present  to 
the  Princess  Paul.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  francs 
will  be  sufficient ;  the  rest  will  be  for  presents  at  Munich 
to  the  daughters  of  the  Electress  of  Bavaria."  He 
prescribed  her  conduct  in  Germany :  "Be  polite  ^ 
but  receive  all  the  homage  that  is  offered.  Everything 
is  owed  to  you,  and  you  owe  nothing  except  politeness." 
Napoleon  the  director  of  his  wife's  behavioiu:  was 
not  forgotten  in  the  preparations  for  Austerlitz. 

Josephine  left  Strasbourg  on  November  28,  escorted 
by  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  sped  by 
artillery  salutes  and  the  cheers  of  the  townspeople. 
At  RsLStadt  she  was  met  by  the  Elector  of  Baden,  an 
old  man  of  seventy-six,  who  had  already  visited  her 
at  Stuttgart.  Before  she  reached  Carlsruhe  the  Mar- 
grave Louis  met  her  and  conducted  her  under  the 
triumphal  arches  erected  by  the  town  and  past  the 
hundred-feet  high  column  bearing  the  inscrip'tion 
"  Josephines,  Galliarum  AugustcB."  Volleys  of  artillery, 
peals  of  bells,  and  a  general  illumination  welcomed 
her  entry  that  evening  into  Carlsruhe  when  the  Elector 
brought  her  to  the  palace  prepared  for  her  stay.  Similar 
scenes  awaited  her  at  Stuttgart  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  Wiirtemberg's  ruling  family  conceding  to  her 
in  full  the  homage  which  Napoleon  had  declared  to  be  her 
due,  escorting  her  to  the  Bavarian  frontier  three  days 
later,  and  only  taking  leave  of  her  after  a  magnificent 
luncheon  at  the  chateau  of  Geppingen.  Her  arrival 
at  Munich  on  December  5  found  her  in  such  a  state 
of  collapse  that  she  was  obliged  to  retire  to  bed  as  soon 
as  she  arrived.  But,  much  as  the  combination  of 
travelling  and  constant  festivities  always  fatigued  her, 
there  was  little  time  for  rest.     It  was  perhaps  therefore 
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excusable,  at  Munich  at  least,  that  her  letters  to  her 
husband  were  never  written.  We  find  him  addressing 
her  from  Brunn  on  December  19  in  this  playfully 
reproachful  strain  : 

"  Great  Empress,  not  a  letter  from  you  sii^ce  your 
departure  from  Strasbourg.  You  have  been  to  Baden, 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  without  writing  a  word  to  us.  That 
is  not  very  amiable  nor  loving  !  I  am  still  at  Brunn. 
The  Russians  have  gone ;  there  is  a  truce.  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do.  Deign  from  the  height 
of  your  splendour  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  your 
slaves,  "  Napoleon." 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  Josephine  at 
Munich.  While  the  electoral  family  was  lavishing 
on  her  all  its  attentions,  Josephine  in  return  was  dis- 
tributing a  shower  of  presents  in  accordance  with 
Napoleon's  wishes.  She  expended  over  eighty  thousand 
francs  on  diamonds,  etc.,  to  be  given  away  in  Munich. 
To  the  Electress  she  presented  a  cashmere  shawl  ; 
an  act  which  must  have  cost  Josephine  a  pang,  for  it  was 
the  first  she  had  ever  had.  She  moved  in  a  constant 
stream  of  gifts,  generous  and  amiable. 

As  might  be  imagined,  there  was  policy  underlying 
the  conduct  which  Napoleon  had  enjoined  on  his  wife. 
How  much  foreknowledge  Josephine  had  of  this  policy 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
Hortense  from  Munich.  There  is  no  date,  but  her 
solitary  stay  at  the  Bavarian  capital  lasted  from 
December  5  to  December  31,  and  the  letter  appears 
to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  visit. 

"  Here  I  am  at  Munich,  my  dear  Hortense,"  she 
wrote,  "  a  little  tired  but  in  good  health.  I  have 
received  your  letter  and  was  very  pleased  with  it ;  but 
I  am  extremely  surprised  at  the  rumours  of  which  you 
speak.  Surely  if  there  had  been  really  a  question  of 
your  brother's  marriage,  you  are  the  first  person  whom 
I  would  have  told.  Of  course  I  heard  that  the  German 
papers  spoke  of  it,  while  I  was  at  Strasbourg.    I  remember 
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that  at  that  time  everybody  beUeved  in  this  marriage. 
I  found  myself  the  only  one  not  in  the  secret.  You 
know  very  well,  my  dear,  that  the  Emperor,  who  has 
never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject,  would  not 
marry  Eugene  without  my  being  informed.  However, 
I  accept  the  public  rumours.  I  should  much  like  her  as  a 
daughter-in-law.  She  has  a  charming  character  and  is 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel ;  she  combines  a  beautiful 
face  and  as  beautiful  a  figure  as  I  know.  ..." 

The  rumour  of  which  Josephine  spoke  was  to  the 
effect  that  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  to  marry  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Princess 
was  already  engaged  to  Prince  Charles  of  Baden,  who 
was  brother  of  her  father's  second  wife.  But  Napoleon 
did  not  intend  to  let  this  obstacle  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  wishes  (which  the  rumour  accurately  represented), 
and  he  had  already  in  mind  the  scheme  which  he  soon 
put  into  execution  with  regard  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Baden.  Why  Josephine  was  kept  in  the  dark  and 
allowed  to  gather  from  popular  gossip  the  match 
proposed  for  her  son,  we  do  not  know.  She  was 
assigned,  however,  an  important  part  in  bringing  the 
Elector's  family  over  to  favour  the  scheme  and  played 
it  well,  if  unconsciously.  When  the  Emperor  came  to 
Munich  his  wife  fell  back  into  a  humble  place ;  but 
in  her  twenty-six  days  without  him  she  paved  the  way 
for  the  success  of  his  project. 

Peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  at 
Presburg  on  December  26.  The  treaty  included 
provisions  very  advantageous  to  Bavaria,  Wiirtem 
berg,  and  Baden,  the  first  two  electorates  being  turned 
into  kingdoms.  In  return  for  his  favour.  Napoleon 
required  of  the  recipients  their  consent  to  three  mar- 
riages— those  of  Augusta  of  Bavaria  to  Eugdne  Beau- 
harnais, of  Charles  of  Baden  to  Stephanie  Beauharnais, 
and  of  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg  to  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
who  was  now  to  receive  his  reward  for  abandoning 
Elizabeth  Patterson. 

It  was  after  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  1805  and 
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by  the  light  of  torches  that  Napoleon  entered  Munich 
and  rejoined  the  wife  whom  he  had  quitted  three 
months  ago.  He  lost  no  time  before  bringing  about 
the  first  of  his  international  weddings.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Josephine,  the  way  was  not  yet  quite 
clear.  The  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph,  now  King  of 
Bavaria,  was  willing  that  his  daughter  should  become 
Eugene's  wife.  But  the  Electress  Caroline  was  not 
won  over,  even  by  Josephine's  cashmere  shawl.  The 
former  Baden  Princess  was  attached  to  her  brother 
and  much  wished  him  to  marry  her  step-daughter. 
She  was  not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  Beau- 
harnais  alliances.  Moreover,  she  had  not  forgiven 
Napoleon  for  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
captured  after  a  scandalous  violation  of  the  territory 
of  Baden.  Napoleon  laid  siege  to  her  now  with  such 
amiable  persistency  that  he  excited  Josephine's  jealousy. 
Caroline  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  and  was  reputed 
a  charming  woman.  But  Napoleon  had  no  intention 
beyond  gaining  her  consent  to  Augusta's  marriage 
with  Eugene,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  although  he 
considered  it  advisable  to  stop  in  Munich  himself  until 
the  wedding  should  take  place  under  his  own  eyes. 
On  January  4  he  wrote  summoning  Eugene  to  him. 
The  young  Viceroy  arrived  six  days  later,  and  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  a  curious  scene.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Munich  he  was  seized  upon  by  his  step-father. 
It  was  morning,  and  Josephine  was  not  yet  out  of  bed. 
When,  however,  she  learnt  that  her  son  was  in  the  Palace 
and  had  not  come  to  see  her  first  of  all,  she  gave  way 
to  a  fit  of  weeping,  which  was  only  stayed  when 
Napoleon  came  into  her  room  leading  Eugene  by  the  hand. 
Coming  toward  the  bed,  the  Emperor  gave  the  young 
man  a  push  forward  and  said  :  "  Here's  your  big  lout  of 
a  son.  I  am  bringing  him  to  you."  Josephine  threw 
her  arms  around  Eugene  and  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 
On  January  14  Eugene  married  Augusta  in  the 
presence  of  his  step-father,  Josephine,  and  the  Bavarian 
Royal   family.     Eugene    now    dropped    his    name    of 
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Beauhaxnais  for  a  more  glorious  one.  For  the  first 
clause  of  the  marriage  treaty  ran  as  follows  :  "  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy 
shall  treat  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  Eugene 
as  son  of  France."  And  at  the  civil  ceremony  the  name 
of  the  bridegroom  appeared  as  "  Eugene-Napoleon  de 
France."* 

So  it  was  with  her  position  seemingly  still  further 
strengthened  that  Josephine  returned  to  Paris  with 
the  Emperor  in  January  1806.  So  firmly  attached 
to  her  was  Napoleon,  it  appeared,  that  not  only  had 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  her  crowned  and 
consecrated  with  him,  but  he  also  had  made  her  son 
his  heir  in  Italy  and  was  preparing  to  adopt  her  niece 
and  make  a  princely  marriage  for  her  as  if  she  were 
in  reality  his  daughter.  He  was  treating  the  Beau- 
hamais  exactly  as  though  they  were  Bonapartes. 
What  greater  sign  could  he  give  of  his  attachment  to 
the  wife  who  had  borne  him  no  children  ? 

After  speeding  Eugdne  and  Augusta  on  their  way 
to  Italy,  Napoleon  and  Josephine  left  Munich  for 
Paris  by  way  of  Stuttgart  and '  Carlsruhe.  Late  on 
the  night  of  January  26  they  were  back  in  the  Tuileries. 
According  to  the  usual  custom  they  showed  themselves 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  Opera.  In  honour  of  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz  a  gala  performance  was  given, 
concluding  with  a  patriotic  spectacle  of  the  return  of 
the  victorious  army,  a  ballet  of  the  nations,  in  which 
the  peasantry  of  France  appeared  in  their  local  cos- 
tumes, and  a  cantata  specially  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Esmenard  and  the  composer  Stobelt.  The  arrival 
of  Emperor  and  Empress  in  the  Opera  House  was  the 
signal  for  an  extraordinary  scene,  every  one  in  the 
audience   standing    up,    cheering,    and    waving   laurel- 

•  Writing  to  the  Senate  two  days  before  the  marriage,  Napoleon  says  :  "  We 
have  determined  to  adopt  as  our  son  the  Prince  Eug<;ne,  Grand  Chancellor  of 
state  in  our  Empire  and  Viceroy  of  our  Kingdom  of  Italy  :  we  have  called  him, 
after  ourselves  and  our  natural  and  legitimate  children,  to  the  throne  of  Italy 
...  it  being  imderstood  that  in  no  case  or  circumstance  can  our  adoption 
authorise  either  him  or  his  descendants  to  make  any  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  France." 
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branches  which  had  been  distributed  in  advance. 
The  laurels  might  be  a  pre-arranged  effect ;  but  about 
the  general  spontaneity  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
welcome  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  Republic  was 
truly  at  an  end,  and  already  its  very  calendar  had 
gone  when  frimaire  of  the  Year  XIV.  had  ceased  abruptly 
on  New  Year's  Day  of  1806. 

The  marriage  of  Stephanie  Beauharnais,  which 
followed  so  soon  after  that  of  her  cousin  Eugene,  was 
a  proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  Germany  as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  his  wife. 
Stephanie,  who  was  not  quite  seventeen,  was  the 
grand- daughter  of  tJie  well-known  Countess  Fanny, 
and  had  gone  to  Mme.  Campan's  school  like  her  elder 
cousins,  Hortense  and  Emilie.  She  had  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Hortense,  with  her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  good  figure,  and  her  combination  of  grace  and 
gaiety.  But  her  father  was  only  a  French  senator 
of  no  particular  distinction  or  position.  Prince  Charles 
of  Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  very  old  noble 
family  of  Germany  and  had  sisters  married  to  the 
rulers  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Bavaria.  The  match 
might  have  seemed  an  extremely  unequal  one  but  for 
the  power  of  Napoleon  to  make  princes  and  princesses 
with  a  stroke  of  a  wand.  He  was  taken  with  Stephanie 
(to  the  edification  of  his  slanderers,  who  declared  that 
Josephine  was  jealous  and  had  cause  to  be  so),  and  deter- 
mined to  act  the  fairy  godfather  to  her.  The  opposition 
of  Prince  Charles's  mother  and  sister  Caroline  to  the 
match  were  unavailing.  Charles  himself  consented  to 
receive  Stephanie  in  the  place  of  the  Princess  Augusta, 
who  had  been  torn  away  from  him  ;  and  his  grand- 
father of  Baden  could  not  afford  to  displease  his  great 
patron  Napoleon.  The  necessary  transformation  of 
the  bride  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  speed. 
On  the  Emperor's  return  to  Paris  Stephanie  came  to 
reside  at  the  Tuileries,  although  her  father  was  still 
alive  in  Paris.  On  February  17  the  marriage  contract 
was  signed  with  Baden.     On  March  2  Prince  Charles 
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arrived  in  Paris.  On  the  4th  the  adoption  of  the  girl 
as  the  Emperor's  daughter,  with  the  name  of  Stephanie 
Napoleon,  was  made  pubHc.  On  April  8  the  wedding 
took  place  in  the  Tuileries  chapel.  Cardinal  Caprara 
conducting  the  service,  Napoleon  giving  away  the  bride, 
and  Josephine,  with  a  headdress  of  pearls  which  cost 
a  million  francs,  having  a  throne  beside  her  husband 
facing  the  altar.  The  scene  was  the  most  brilliant 
which  had  yet  been  witnessed  at  any  event  in  the 
Bonaparte  and  Beauharnais  families,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Coronation  at  Notre-Dame.  A  few 
days  later  Charles  and  Stephanie  left  for  Baden. 

One  of  Josephine's  satisfactions  in  returning  to 
Paris  after  the  German  visit  had  been  her  reunion  with 
Hortense,  whose  companionship  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  her.  But  she  was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  this  long  ; 
for  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  turn  Holland 
into  a  kingdom  and  to  put  his  brother  Louis  at  its 
head.  Louis  showed  no  anxiety  to  go  to  reign  at  the 
Hague ;  the  reason  was  not  that  he  did  not  think 
himself  capable  of  reigning,  but  that  he  feared  that 
the  Dutch  climate  would  not  suit  the  health  which 
caused  him  so  much  trouble,  real  or  imaginary. 
Napoleon,  however,  would  hear  of  no  objections. 
"  Better  die  on  a  throne  than  live  as  a  mere  French 
prince,"  he  told  Louis,  and  proclaimed  him  King  on 
June  5.  He  seems  to  have  had  misgivings  about  his 
brother's  capacity  ;  or  perhaps  he  wished  to  spur  him 
into  proving  it.  The  story  is  told  that  on  the  day 
after  the  announcement  he  was  sitting  in  the  company 
of  Hortense  and  her  elder  child,  now  three  years  and  a 
half  old.  He  made  Napoleon-Charles  repeat  to  him 
La  Fontaine's  version  of  the  Frogs  and  their  King 
Log,  and  at  the  end  he  laughed  heartily,  and,  pinching 
her  ear  in  his  well-known  way,  asked  :  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Hortense  ?  "■ 

Whatever  Hortense  thought  of  the  applicability 
of  the  fable,  she  was  no  more  delighted  than  her  husband 
at  the  idea  of  going  to  Holland.     To  her  it  meant  exile 
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from  the  gaieties  of  Paris  and  from  the  society  of  her 
mother ;  and  exile,  too,  in  the  company  of  a  most 
uncongenial  husband,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
mistrust  and  suspicion  of  her.  Yet  resistance  was 
impossible,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  the  new 
King  and  Queen,  with  their  two  children,  set  out  for 
the  Dutch  capital.  Josephine  was  most  loth  to  see 
them  go.  A  month  later  we  find  her  writing  from  Saint- 
Cloud  to  her  daughter : 

"  Since  your  departure  I  have  been  constantly  ill, 
melancholy,  and  unhappy.  I  have  even  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed,  having  had  some  attacks  of  fever.  The 
sickness  has  quite  gone,  but  the  grief  remains.  How 
could  I  not  suffer  from  it,  being  separated  from  a 
daughter  like  you,  loving,  sweet,  and  amiable,  the  joy 
of  my  life  ?  .  .  .  How  is  your  husband  ?  And  are 
my  grand-children  well  ?  Good  heavens,  how  melan- 
choly I  am  at  not  seeing  them  sometimes  !  And  your 
health,  my  dear  Hortense,  is  it  good  ?  If  ever  you  are 
ill,  let  me  know  ;  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  side  of  my 
beloved  daughter.'* 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  of  July  15,  which  is 
longer  than  most  of  Josephine's  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection edited  by  Hortense,  is  less  gloomy  in  tone. 
The  Empress  gives  various  items  of  family  news,  includ- 
ing the  announcement  of  her  cousin  Stephanie  Tascher's 
engagement  to  the  Prince  d'Arenberg — another  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  family  of  Josephine  benefited 
by  her  marriage  to  the  man  with  "  the  sword  and  the 
cloak,"  although  it  is  true  that  the  Arenberg  wedding, 
which  took  place  in  January  1808,  ended  unhappily. 
Stephanie  had  struggled  against  the  marriage  and  after 
it  refused  to  live  at  Brussels  with  her  husband,  against 
whom  she  took  a  great  aversion.  The  Emperor  threat- 
ened to  send  her  back  to  him  with  gendarmes.  "  As  you 
like,  sire,"  she  replied.  "  At  least  when  they  see  me 
arrive  like  that  they  will  know  I  came  against  my  will.'' 
The  argument  convinced  Napoleon,  who  made  her  an 
allowance  to  live  upon  without  her  husband. 
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After  the  departure  of  Hortense  to  The  Hague,  Josephine 
divided  her  summer  between  Saint-Cloud  and  Mal- 
maison,  the  latter  place  at  least  solacing  her  to  some 
extent  for  her  loss,  since  there  were  always  her  garden, 
her  flowers,  and  her  pets.  Her  next  surviving  letter 
to  Hortense  is  written  in  a  much  more  cheerful  strain 
than  that  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

•*  I  am  very  happy  myself,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,"  she  writes,  "  for  I  am  to  go  with  the  Emperor 
and  I  am  making  my  preparations  for  the  journey. 
I  assure  you  that  this  war,  if  it  must  take  place,  causes 
me  no  fear  ;  the  more  I  am  near  the  Emperor,  the  less 
fear  I  shall  have,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  not  live  if 
I  stayed  here.  Another  reason  for  my  joy  is  at  seeing 
you  again  at  Mayence.  The  Emperor  bids  me  tell  you 
that  he  has  just  given  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
to  the  King  of  Holland,  and  that  his  command  wiU 
extend  quite  close  to  Mayence.  He  thinks  that  you 
may  come  to  stop  with  me  at  Mayence.  Guess  whether 
that  is  good  news,  my  dear  Hortense,  for  a  mother  who 
loves  you  so  fondly.  Every  day  we  shall  get  news  from 
the  Emperor  and  your  husband  :  we  shall  rejoice  over 
it  together.  ..." 

This  letter  is  undated,  but  it  was  evidently  written 
in  September  1806.     Napoleon  was  planning  his  cam- 
paign against  Prussia  and  Russia.     If  he  promised  at 
first  to  take  Josephine  with   him  into   Germany,   he 
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appears  to  have  changed  his  mind.  On  September  24  he 
announced  to  her  that  he  was  quitting  Paris  at  once 
and  leaving  her  behind.  She  besought  him  not  to  desert 
her,  but  received  a  refusal.  So  persistent,  however, 
were  her  prayers  that  at  length  he  gave  way  and  the 
same  night  they  started,  Josephine  having  no  time  to 
take  more  than  a  single  waiting-woman  with  her, 
and  leaving  orders  for  part  of  her  Household  to  follow 
her  to  Mayence. 

As  before  the  short  war  against  Austria,  Josephine's 
reluctance  to  allow  the  Emperor  to  quit  her  and  to 
remain  behind  in  Paris  without  him  was  painfully 
apparent.  If  Jealousy  was  the  chief  cause  of  her  conduct, 
she  was  justified  in  her  fears  ;  for  it  was  in  this  campaign 
that  Napoleon  was  destined  to  meet  the  only  woman 
who  proved  a  serious  rival  to  her  in  his  affections. 

The  Journey  to  Mayence  was  made  with  great  speed, 
the  only  stop  being  for  a  few  hours  at  Metz,  and  Mayence 
being  reached  on  September  28.  Four  days  were  all  the 
time  which  the  Emperor  could  allow  for  his  halt  there. 
At  the  last  moment  the  parting  proved  unwontedly 
distressing  to  both.  Napoleon  pressed  the  weeping 
Josephine  to  his  breast  and  spoke  of  his  pain  at  their 
separation.  Josephine's  grief  grew  more  and  more 
violent  and  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  husband  that  he 
too  wept,  and  then  broke  down  completely,  having  to 
take  some  of  his  favourite  orange-flower  water  before 
he  felt  sufficiently  well  to  get  into  his  carriage  and 
proceed  on  his  way. 

Left  in  the  palace  at  Mayence,  Josephine  was  soon 
joined  by  those  of  her  Household  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  share  her  stay  there.  Hortense  also  came 
to  her  with  her  children  from  Holland,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  cured  her  mother  of  her  grief.  In  a  letter 
written  on  October  5  Napoleon  says  to  her  :  "  There 
is  no  objection  to  the  Princess  of  Baden  going  to  Mayence. 
I  do  not  know  why  you  weep.  You  do  wrong  in  making 
yourself  ill.  Hortense  is  rather  pedantic  ;  she  loves 
to  give  advice.     She  has  written  to  me,  I  am  answering 
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her.  She  must  be  gay  and  happy.  Courage  and  gaiety 
— ^that  is  the  prescription." 

The  Princess  of  Baden  is,  of  course,  the  former 
Stephanie  Beauharnais,  who  now  came  to  Mayence. 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  both  daughter  and  niece, 
Josephine's  tears  did  not  stop,  for  on  November  i 
Napoleon  wrote  again  :  "  Talleyrand  has  arrived  and 
tells  me  that  you  do  nothing  but  weep.  What  do  you 
want  ?  You  have  your  daughter,  your  grand-children, 
and  good  news.  These  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  being 
content  and  happy."- 

Strange  to  tell,  although  her  letters  as  usual  do  not 
survive,  Josephine  appears  at  this  period  to  have  written 
more  to  Napoleon  than  he  wrote  to  her.  His  note  of 
October  23,  from  Wittenberg,  begins  :  "I  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  you.  I  am  only  sending 
you  a  line."  None  of  his  communications  to  her 
during  her  stay  at  Mayence  deserve  to  be  called  more 
than  "  a  line  "  ;  and  the  passionless,  though  not  un- 
affectionate,  conciseness  which  marks  nearly  all  is 
more  noticeable  than  in  those  of  the  campaign  of  1805. 

It  is  upon  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to  his  wife  that 
we  have  chiefly  to  rely  for  knowledge  as  to  how  Josephine 
fared  at  this  time.  Outwardly  her  circumstances  were 
very  good.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  beloved  family 
circle.  She  was  in  constant  receipt  of  excellent  tidings 
from  the  seat  of  war.  German  princes  and  princesses, 
from  Frankfort,  Nassau,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Weimar, 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  were  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her.  At  Mayence  a  continual  series  of  receptions, 
dinners,  operas,  concerts,  etc.,  occupied  her  time,  and 
as  at  Strasbourg  and  Munich  in  the  previous  year, 
she  was  able  to  distribute  all  around  her  Jewellery 
and  other  presents  broadcast.  But  plainly  she  was 
rapidly  bored  and  wished  for  nothing  but  permission 
to  join  the  Emperor.  In  his  letter  of  November  16 
he  says  :  "I  am  grieved  to  think  that  you  grow  weary 
at  Mayence.  If  the  Journey  were  not  so  long  you  could 
come  here,  for  the  enemy  no  longer  exists  or  he  is  beyond 
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the  Vistula."  Six  days  later  he  wrote  :  "I  shall  make 
up  my  mind  in  a  few  days  to  summon  you  here  or 
to  send  you  to  Paris."  In  another  four  days  he  seemed 
on  the  point  of  granting  her  request.  "  I  will  see  in  a 
couple  of  days  if  you  may  come,"  he  wrote  from  Ciistrin. 
"  You  may  hold  yourself  in  readiness."  On  the  morrow 
he  spoke  of  fetching  her  to  meet  him  in  Berlin.  So  on 
to  December  20  he  continued  to  talk  about  sending  for 
her  in  a  few  days'  time.  But  after  this  there  came  a 
change,  and  the  alternative  of  her  return  to  Paris, 
mentioned  vaguely  in  his  letters  of  November  22  and 
December  15,  became  more  precisely  formulated  in 
those  of  January  3,  7,  8,  11,  18  and  23.  In  the  last, 
written  in  Warsaw,  his  intention  was  unmistakable. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  let  women  take  a  journey 
like  this.  .  .  .  Return  to  Paris,  be  gay  and  content 
there  ;   perhaps  I  too  shall  be  there  soon." 

In  addition  to  her  own  weariness,  the  discontent  of 
her  Household  at  the  long  stay  in  Mayence  sorely 
troubled  Josephine.  Mme.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  her 
Lady  of  Honour,  in  particular,  was  in  open  revolt  and 
spoke  rebelliously  against  her  mistress.  Josephine's 
complaints  to  Napoleon  brought  back  from  him  the 
advice  to  pack  the  busybodies  home.  But  such  worries 
were  small  in  comparison  with  another,  which  it  is 
possible  to  divine  from  Napoleon's  letters.  It  is  clear 
that  Josephine  by  some  means  gathered  that  she  had 
more  serious  cause  than  hitherto  for  the  suspicions 
which  she  nourished  with  regard  to  her  husband's 
faithfulness  to  herself.  Her  suspicions  actually  preceded 
the  event,  it  would  appear,  for  Napoleon's  first  meeting 
with  his  beautiful  Pole  is  assigned  to  January  i,  1807, 
whereas  Josephine's  complaints  must  have  begun  a 
month  earlier.  He  made  many  efforts  to  reassure  her. 
From  Posen  on  December  2  he  wrote  :  "  All  these 
Polish  women  are  true  Frenchwomen  ;  but  there  is 
only  one  woman  for  me.  .  .  .  These  nights .  are  long, 
all  alone."  On  December  3  he  rallied  her  on  her 
jealousy,  adding  :     "  You  are  wrong  ;  nothing  is  farther 
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from  my  thoughts,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Poland  one 
dreams  little  of  the  belles."  His  note  from  Pultusk 
on  December  31  begins  :  "I  laughed  much  when  I 
got  your  last  letters.  You  are  imagining  ideas  about 
the  belles  of  Great  Poland  which  they  do  not  deserve.  " 
In  the  letter  of  January  23,  1807,  already  partly  quoted 
above,  he  said  :  "I  laughed  at  what  you  told  me 
about  marrying  a  husband  in  order  to  be  with  him. 
I  thought,  in  my  ignorance,  that  the  wife  was  made  for 
the  husband,  the  husband  for  country,  family,  and 
glory.  Excuse  my  ignorance.  One  is  always  learning 
something  from  the  ladies.  Good-bye,  mon  amie. 
Believe  me  that  it  costs  me  much  not  to  send  for  you. 
Say  to  yourself :  '  It  is  a  proof  how  precious  I  am  to 
him.'  '■ 

Soon  after  this  letter  from  Warsaw  was  written 
Josephine  had  yielded  to  the  Emperor's  commands 
and  had  left  Mayence  for  Paris.  Stopping  for  one  night 
at  Strasbourg,  where  she  was  warmly  welcomed,  she 
reached  the  Tuileries  on  the  last  day  of  January.  Paris 
was  badly  in  need  of  a  reviving  influence,  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  war  and  the  absence  of  the  Court  had 
produced  there  a  state  of  stagnation  which  might  easily 
lead  to  discontent.  The  Empress's  return  brought 
about  an  improvement ;  but  she  herself  found  it  difficult 
to  follow  Napoleon's  advice  to  "be  gay  and  content'* 
there.  According  to  Mme.  de  Remusat,  certain  Polish 
ladies,  lately  come  to  Paris,  had  brought  with  them 
news  of  the  Emperor's  passion  for  their  beautiful  young 
compatriot  Countess  Marie  Walewska,  to  whom 
Napoleon  after  two  brief  meetings  in  public,  had  written  : 
"  I  saw  only  you,  I  admired  only  you,  I  desire  only 
you."  His  letter  of  course  remained  private,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  had  gained  his  desire  was  but  too  well 
known. 

Suspicion  had  turned  to  certainty,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  Napoleon  paid  unremitting  attention  to  his  corre- 
spondence with  Josephine.  Brief  notes  continued  to 
reach  her  from  him  at  Eylau,  Liebstadt,  and  Osterode, 
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assuring  her  of  his  constant  love  for  her.  From  the 
last  place  he  wrote  on  March  15  a  letter  concluding  with 
the  words :  "  Put  no  belief  in  all  the  evil  reports 
which  may  be  circulated.  Never  doubt  my  feelings, 
and  be  without  the  slightest  anxiety."  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  Josephine  had  mentioned 
something  of  what  she  had  heard  through  the  Polish 
ladies  spoken  of  by  Mme.  de  Remusat.  It  appears  also 
that  she  had  again  urged  him  to  let  her  come  to  him  in 
Poland.  For  in  a  letter  of  March  27  he  says  :  "  You 
must  not  think  of  travelling  this  summer;  It  is  im- 
possible. You  could  not  rove  about  inns  and  camps. 
I  want,  as  much  as  you,  to  see  you  and  to  live  quietly." 

Napoleon,  however,  was  not  "  roving  about  inns  and 
camps."  Early  in  April  he  was,  as  he  let  her  know, 
at  the  "  very  beautiful  chateau  "  of  Finkenstein,  where 
he  had  established  his  headquarters.  He  did  not  tell 
Josephine  that  Mme.  Walewska  also  spent  three  weeks 
there,  although  he  sent  several  notes  to  her  during 
this  period.  On  May  10  he  wrote  at  greater  length, 
beginning  : 

"  I  have  your  letter.  I  do  not  understand  what  you 
say  to  me  about  ladies  in  correspondence  with  me. 
I  only  love  my  little  Josephine,  kind,  pouting,  and 
capricious,  who  knows  how  to  quarrel,  as  she  does 
everything  else,  gracefully  ;  for  she  is  always  amiable, 
except  of  course  when  she  is  jealous  ;  then  she  becomes 
a  very  devil.  But  to  return  to  these  ladies.  If  I  were 
to  notice  any  of  them,  I  should  like  them  to  be  rose- 
buds, and  none  of  them  fulfil  that  condition." 

It  is  certain  that  no  such  cajoleries  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon  had  any  effect  upon  his  now  legitimately 
jealous  wife.  But  an  event  came  to  drive  from  her  head 
for  a  while  even  her  fear  and  indignation  about  her  Polish 
rival.  She  had  been  passing  the  spring  between  Paris 
and  Malmaison,  her  'interest  in  the  work  in  progress  at 
the  latter  place  proving  beneficial  to  her  health.  On 
May  6  she  had  gone  to  Saint-Cloud,  when  suddenly 
the'  news  arrived  from  Holland  that  her  eldest  grandson 
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was  dead.  Napoleon-Charles  had  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  croup  at  The  Hague  on  the  night  of  May 
4-5.  Josephine  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Council 
of  State  to  leave  Paris  and  set  out  on  the  loth  for  the 
north,  a  temporary  collapse  preventing  an  earlier  start. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th,  as  soon  as  she  had  arrived  at 
the  palace  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  she  -wrote  to  her 
daughter  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  just  reached  the  chateau  of  Laeken,  my  dear 
daughter.  It  is  from  there  that  I  am  writing,  it  is 
there  that  I  am  waiting  for  you.  Come  and  restore 
me  to  life  ;  your  company  is  necessary  to  me,  and  you 
ought  also  to  want  to  see  me  and  to  weep  with  your 
mother.  I  should  indeed  have  liked  to  come  further  ; 
but  my  strength  has  failed  me,  and  besides,  I  have  not 
had  time  to  let  the  Emperor  know.  I  have  got  back 
heart  enough  to  come  as  far  as  this ;  I  hope  that  you 
will  have  sufficient  to  come  and  see  your  mother. 
Good-bye,  my  dear  daughter.  I  am  overcome  with 
fatigue  but  still  more  by  sorrow. 

"  JOSEPHINE." 

On  the  following  day  Hortense  reached  Laeken, 
accompanied  by  Louis  and  her  remaining  child.  Her 
grief  was  intense.  M.  de  Remusat,  who  had  accom- 
panied Josephine  from  Paris,  wrote  to  his  wife  a  touching 
account  of  it.  "  The  Queen,"  he  said,  "  has  but  one 
thought,  that  of  the  loss  which  has  befallen  her.  She 
speaks  only  of  him.  Not  a  tear,  only  a  cold  calm, 
an  almost  total  silence,  except  when  she  breaks  it  to 
wring  the  hearts  of  those  who  Usten  to  her.  If  she  sees 
any  one  whom  she  has  seen  before  with  her  child,  she 
looks  at  him  with  an  expression  of  kindly  interest 
and  says  in  a  hushed  voice  :  '  You  know  he  is  dead. ' 
When  she  came  to  her  mother,  she  said  to  her  :  *  It 
is  not  long  since  he  was  here  with  me  ;  I  sat  there  with 
him  on  my  knees.'  .  .  .  She  heard  it  strike  ten,  and 
turned  to  one  of  her  ladies.  *  You  know,'  she  said,  '  it 
was  at  ten  o'clock  he  died.'  " 
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The  blow  was  very  severe  for  all.  Not  only  Josephine, 
Hortense,  and  Louis  were  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
but  Napoleon  also.  In  spite  of  the  forcedly  reasonable 
tone  of  his  letter  of  May  15,  written  when  the  news 
reached  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  was  deeply  affected. 

"  I  can  imagine,"  he  wrote,  "  all  the  pain  which  poor 
Napoleon's  death  must  cause  you  :  you  can  understand 
the  sorrow  which  I  feel.  I  wish  I  were  by  you  to  see 
that  you  were  moderate  and  sensible  in  your  grief. 
You  have  had  the  happiness  never  to  lose  a  child  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  and  sorrows  inseparable  from 
human  wretchedness.  Let  me  hear  that  you  have  been 
reasonable  and  that  you  are  keeping  well.  Would  you 
add  to  my  sorrow  ?  " 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  to  Josephine  again  from 
Marienbad :  "  All  the  letters  from  Saint-Cloud  tell 
me  that  you  are  constantly  weeping.  This  is  not  right. 
You  must  keep  well  and  be  content.''  The  advice  was 
rather  futile  to  a  loving  grandmother,  more  especially 
to  one  so  easily  moved  to  tears  as  Josephine ;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  the  only  advice  which  Napoleon  could 
give  in  the  circumstances.  He  hid  his  own  grief  effec- 
tively,* but  he  had  in  hand  the  preparations  for  hurling 
the  Grand  Army  across  the  Vistula,  and  domestic  sorrows 
must  yield  to  affairs  of  war.  The  death  of  the  nephew 
of  whom  he  had  always  made  such  a  favourite  in  reality 
left  a  permanent  void  in  his  heart,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  a  considerable  effect  on  his  conduct 
in  respect  to  Josephine.  He  had  long  been  willing  to 
adopt  Napoleon-Charles  as  his  own  son,  in  which  case 
he  might  have  dispensed  with  a  son  of  his  own.     But 

♦  The  story  told  by  Talleyrand,  however,  and  reported  by  Mme.  de  R^rausat 
("  Mfmoires,"  i.  i86),  of  the  Emperor's  callous  speech  when  the  news  of  the 
child's  death  arrived,  is  almost  grotesquely  improbable  ;  and,  besides,  Talley- 
rand's stories  are  generally  under  suspicion.  Josephine  appears  to  have  had 
no  doubt  that  Napoleon  was  sincerely  grieved,  in  spite  of  the  orders  which  he 
sent  both  to  her  and  to  Hortense  to  be  sensible  and  even  gay  (!)  ;  for  she  wrote 
to  Hortense  :  "  The  Emperor  has  been  deeply  affected.  In  all  his  letters  he 
tries  to  inspire  me  with  courage  ;  but  I  know  that  he  suffers  much  at  this  im- 
happy  event  "  (letter  from  Saint-Cloud,  June  4).  Masson  points  out  that 
Napoleon  wrote  to  all  his  correspondents  about  his  nephew's  death,  twenty 
times  to  Josephine,  five  or  six  times  to  Hortense,  and  also  to  Joseph,  Jerome, 
Fouch6,  and  Monge. 
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no  other  child  took  the  dead  one's  place,  and  the  necessity 
for  an  heir  brought  forward  once  more  the  question  of 
divorcing  Josephine  and  marrying  a  younger  woman. 
Thus  it  was  that,  although  she  can  hardly  have  suspected 
it  at  the  time,  Josephine  lost  more  than  a  beloved  grand- 
child through  the  fatal  effect  of  the  Dutch  climate  on 
the  little  boy  who  died  at  The  Hague. 

After  a  few  mournful  days  at  Laeken,  Josephine 
returned  to  Paris  with  Hortense  and  Napoleon-Louis, 
while  the  King  of  Holland  went  back  to  his  capital. 
Most  of  the  remainder  of  May  was  spent  quietly  at 
Malmaison.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Hortense  went, 
by  doctor's  advice,  to  take  the  waters  at  Cauterets  in 
the  Pyrenees,  while  Josephine  moved  to  Saint-Cloud. 
Napoleon-Louis  was  temporarily  sent  back  to  Laeken 
to  await  his  father.  But  Josephine  was  desirous  of 
having  her  grandson  with  her  at  Saint-Cloud  and  obtained 
Louis's  consent.  On  June  4  she  wrote  to  her  daughter 
at  Cauterets  :  "  The  King  reached  Saint-Leu  yesterday 
night.  He  has  infoimed  me  that  he  is  coming  to  see 
me  to-day.  He  will  leave  me  the  little  one  in  his 
absence.  You  know  how  I  love  the  child  and  what 
care  I  will  take  of  him.  I  want  the  King  to  follow  you. 
It  will  be  a  consolation,  dear  Hortense,  for  both  of  you 
to  meet  again.  All  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  him  since  your  departure  have  been  full  of  his 
affection  for  you.  Your  heart  is  too  tender  not  to  be 
touched  by  it."  Louis  and  Hortense  were  indeed 
temporarily  reconciled  after  the  death  of  their  first- 
born ;  but  unhappily  the  improved  state  of  affairs  did 
not  last  long. 

Seven  days  later,  after  the  child's  arrival,  Josephine 
writes  :  "  Your  son  is  wonderfully  well.  He  amuses 
me  very  much.  He  is  so  sweet ;  I  find  he  has  all  the 
ways  of  the  poor  child  whom  we  mourn."  In  another 
letter,  although  she  begins  with  melancholy  reflections 
on  the  child  who  had  gone — "  We  have  lost  what  was 
most  worthy  of  being  loved  ;  my  tears  flow  as  on  the 
first  day  " — she  concludes  with  the  assurance  :     "  Your 
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son  is  wonderfully  well,  he  is  charming."  Josephine 
seemed  to  give  an  equal  love  to  all  Hortense's  boys, 
Napoleon-Caarles,  Napoleon-Louis,  and  later  Louis- 
Napoleon,  the  future  Emperor.  Whatever  Nature 
did  not  make  her,  it  did  at  least  make  her  a  most 
afEectionate  grandmother. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FEARS    OF   DIVORCE    REVIVED 

While  Josephine  was  at  Saint-Cloud  enjoying  the 
company  of  her  surviving  grandson,  Napoleon  was 
completing  his  campaign  against  the  Russians  and 
forcing  on  the  Tsar  Alexander  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
In  Jiily  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  France.  On 
the  1 8th  he  wrote  to  Josephine  from  Dresden  in  a  strain 
which  almost  recalls  the  letters  from  Italy.  "  I  am 
more  than  half  way  on  the  road  to  you,"  he  says.  "  It 
is  possible  that  one  of  these  fine  nights  I  shall  fall 
upon  Saint-Cloud  like  a  jealous  man,  I  warn  you. 
Good-bye,  mon  amie,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  you."  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  27 
he  reached  Saint-Cloud,  having  been  absent  nearly  a 
year  from  the  city,  which  now  received  him  with  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  admiration  and  de- 
votion. The  silence  of  astonishment,  declared  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  was  the  only  suitable  way  of  mani- 
festing the  country's  feelings  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  restricted  himself  to  silence  when  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 

In  the  opinion  of  her  carefully  watching  con- 
temporaries, the  Empress  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  Emperor's  return  brought  unmixed  pleasure.  Un- 
willing as  she  had  been  to  part  with  him,  she  found 
a  considerable  alteration  in  their  relations  when  he 
returned.  According  to  Prince  Metternich,  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  Napoleon  preserved  toward  his 
wife  a  cold  and  often  embarrassed  manner,  and  no 
longer  lived  in  the  same  rooms  with  her. 

263 
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The  two  principal  causes  for  this  change  were  the 
death  of  his  possible  heir  by  adoption  and  the  love 
affair  in  Poiand.  Gossip  also  said  that  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  reader  to  his  sister 
Caroline  had  at  last  convinced  him  that  it  was  solely 
Josephine's  fault  that  he  had  no  legitimate  heir.  Gossip 
was  right.  The  child  Leon,  who  had  been  born  on 
December  13,  1806,  to  Mile.  Eleonore  Denuelle,  had  the 
Emperor  for  father.  He  had  met  the  handsome  young 
girl,  a  former  pupil  of  Mme.  Campan,  at  Caroline 
Murat's,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her,  and  the  rest  had  been 
easy.  Josephine,  however,  as  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
broken  faith  accumulated,  seemed  to  become  less  able 
to  tax  him  openly  with  misconduct.  She  complained 
freely  to  others,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  her  jealousy, 
to  mention  to  her  ladies  (and  even,  it  was  said,  her 
attendants)  all  the  stories  reaching  her  ears  which 
malice  had  circulated  about  her  husband.  A  certain 
dread,  however,  restrained  her  from  making  as  many 
**  scenes  "  before  him  as  she  had  formerly  made.  He 
seemed  to  have  grown  too  great  a  figure,  perhaps. 
It  was  noticed  that  she  gradually  ceased  to  speak  of 
him  merely  as  "  Bonaparte,"  as  of  old.  The  con- 
queror of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  could  not  be 
called  by  a  simple  surname.  He  was  becoming  "  Sire  " 
to  her  as  well  as  to  the  Court  and  the  nation. 

Not  at  once,  but  by  degrees  certainly,  the  idea  of 
divorce,  which  had  almost  faded  away  since  the  days 
of  the  First  Consulate,  began  to  grow  definite  after 
Napoleon's  return  to  France  in  1807.  Conspiracies 
were  on  foot,  in  which  prominent  parts  were  taken  by 
Caroline  and  her  husband  Murat,  as  well  as  by  Fouche, 
who  was  no  more  of  a  friend  to  Josephine  than  his  own 
interests  made  it  expedient,  to  persuade  the  Emperor 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  another  wife.  Napoleon 
could  not  altogether  refuse  to  recognise  the  possibility 
of  having  to  yield  to  reasons  of  State.  According  to 
Mme.  de  Remusat,  he  went  so  far  as  to  broach  the 
subject    to    Josephine.     The    memoirist    professes    to 
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report  a  conversation  which,  if  it  ever  took  place,  she 
must  have  learnt  from  her  mistress.  Napoleon  was 
talking  to  Josephine  one  day  about  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon-Charles and  of  the  lack  of  an  heir  to  the  French 
throne.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  what  might  be  forced 
upon  him  thereby,  and  appealed  to  her  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  if  her  divorce  and  his  marriage  to  another 
should  be  inevitable.  Speaking  with  emotion  he  said  : 
"  If  such  a  thing  came  to  pass,  Josephine,  it  would 
be  your  duty  to  help  me  to  such  a  sacrifice.  I  should 
count  upon  your  friendship  to  preserve  me  from  the 
odium  of  this  forced  separation.  You  would  take  the 
first  step,  wouldn't  you  ?  And,  putting  yourself  in  my 
place,  you  would  have  the  courage  to  decide  yourself 
upon  your  retirement  ?  " 

Whether  Napoleon  really  expected  Josephine  to 
answer  that  she  would  do  as  he  wished,  we  do  not  know. 
He  should  have  appreciated  the  desperate  tenacity  with 
which  she  was  clinging  to  him,  for  he  had  abundant 
examples  of  it  in  the  past  two  years.  Josephine,  on  her 
part,  had  no  intention  of  assisting  in  her  own  downfall. 
"  Sire,"  she  replied,  with  a  calm  which  must  have 
contrasted  strangely  with  her  usual  tears,  "  you  are  the 
master  and  you  will  decide  upon  my  fate.  When  you 
order  me  to  leave  the  Tuileries  I  shall  obey  at  once ; 
but  you  certainly  must  order  it  positively.  I  am  your 
wife  ;  I  have  been  crowned  by  you  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pope ;  the  worth  of  such  honours  is  such  that  one 
cannot  give  them  up  of  one's  free  will.  If  you  divorce 
me,  all  France  must  know  that  it  is  you  who  drive  me 
away,  and  she  shall  not  be  unaware  either  of  my 
obedience  or  my  profound  sorrow." 

The  most  ardent  French  admirers  of  Napoleon 
have  attacked  Josephine's  attitude  as  petty  and  really 
devoid  of  the  dignity  which  she  wished  it  to  have  in 
his  eyes  ;  and  they  blame  her  for  forcing  him  to  take  a 
step  which  revolted  his  heart — ^to  divorce  her  without 
her  consent.  Seeing,  however,  that  to  them,  for  the 
most  part,  she  appears  in  the  light  of  a  worthless  woman. 
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whose  influence  over  their  hero  is  to  be  deplored,  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  they  should  expect  her  now 
to  have  shown  a  self-sacrifice  and  strength  of  character 
which  would  hardly  be  demanded  of  the  ordinary  good 
wife.  Josephine,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was  asked 
to  give  up  the  husband  with  whom  she  had  lived  for 
eleven  years  and  the  throne  which  she  had  shared  with 
him  for  three,  in  order  to  see  another  woman  take  her 
place  in  the  home  and  on  the  throne,  while  she  retired 
for  ever  into  isolation  and  obscurity,  however  com- 
fortable they  might  be  made  for  her.  She  would  hardly 
have  been  human  had  she  not  resisted  Napoleon's  wish  ; 
she  surely  would  not  have  been  the  Josephine  of  old. 

The  calm  dignity  which  marked  her  in  the  reported 
interview  with  Napoleon  deserted  her  when  she  left 
his  presence  and  was  able  to  talk  to  ready  listeners 
about  the  fate  with  which  she  was  threatened.  Her 
tears  flowed  unceasingly,  and  her  unhappy  propensity 
to  bring  up  whatever  remained  in  her  mind  of  aU  the 
scandal  and  inventions  of  enemies  which  reached  the 
Court  was  given  free  play.  Her  ladies  and  waiting- 
women  heard  (not  for  the  first  time  from  her)  outrageous 
accusations  against  the  Emperor.  Nor  did  she  hesitate 
to  accuse  him  of  sinister  designs  against  her  life,  if 
again  we  may  believe  Mme.  de  Remusat,  her  own  friend. 
"  I  will  never  give  way  to  him,"  she  cried.  "  I  shall 
certainly  show  myself  his  victim.  But  if  I  end  by 
causing  him  too  much  annoyance,  who  knows  of  what 
he  is  capable,  and  whether  he  will  resist  the  temptation 
to  put  me  out  of  the  way  ?  '■  Too  much  attention,  of 
course,  must  not  be  paid  to  these  outbursts  of  a  naturally 
unbalanced  mind  ;  but  they  must  detract  considerably 
from  our  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  woman. 

Josephine's  words  reached  the  Emperor's  ears 
and  made  him  less  inclined  to  dismiss  the  idea  of 
divorce  which  hitherto  he  had  always  put  aside.  The 
Memoirs  of  Lucien  report  a  speech  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  made  to  his  brother  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
1807  :   "  Josephine  is  decidedly  old,  and  as  she  cannot 
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now  have  any  children  she  is  very  melancholy  about  it 
and  tiresome.  She  fears  divorce  or  even  worse.  Just 
imagine,  the  woman  cries  every  time  she  has  indigestion, 
because  she  says  she  believes  she  has  been  poisoned 
by  those  who  want  me  to  marry  some  one  else.  It  is 
detestable."  The  exact  words  may  be  doubtful,  but 
the  tenor  of  the  speech  has  the  appearance  of  proba- 
bility. Napoleon  at  least  would  have  been  justified  by 
facts  in  making  it. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  take  place  immediately 
after  Napoleon's  return  from  Tilsit.  No  outward 
change  occurred  yet  in  Josephine's  position.  At  the 
wedding  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Catherine  of  Wiir- 
temberg  in  August,  she  had  even  a  new  honour,  since 
she  was  given  an  armchair  as  a  right,  while  Madame 
Mdre  was  allowed  one  only  as  a  favour,  and  the  Queen  of 
Naples  (Julie,  wife  of  Joseph,  sent  to  Naples  in  the 
spring)  had  none  at  all.  Jerome's  marriage  to  the 
Princess  Sophia-Dorothea-Frederika-Catherine,  like  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
The  religious  marriage  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
August  23  in  the  Gallery  of  Diana  at  the  Tuileries,  the 
scene  being  remarkably  gorgeous.  Those  present  in- 
cluded besides  the  Emperor,  his  wife  and  his  mother, 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg  (Caro- 
line Murat),  the  Princess  Stephanie  of  Baden  and  her 
husband,  Prince  and  Princess  Borghese,  the  Prince  of 
Nassau,  and  the  Prince-Primate  of  Germany,  who 
united  the  young  King  and  Queen.  The  number  of 
distinguished  strangers  present  was  very  large,  and  all 
are  said  to  have  been  struck  by  the  hitherto  unexampled 
display  of  jewellery.  The  picture  of  the  wedding  in 
the  Versailles  Museum  is  well  known,  representing 
Jerome  and  his  wife  approaching  the  throne  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  He  saluted  both  previously 
to  making  his  reverence  to  Madame  Mere  to  ask  her 
consent  to  the  marriage. 

During  the  service  a  heavy  thunderstorm  took  place. 
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ruining  the  illuminations  prepared  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens.  It  is  recorded  that  Josephine  said  that  if 
Catherine  "'Tere  a  believer  in  omens  she  might  expect 
an  unhappy  fate.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to 
such  superstitions  while  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the 
new  King  and  Queen  occupied  the  attention  of  all.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Jerome  and  Catherine  should 
not  leave  for  Westphalia  until  November  and  should 
spend  the  intervening  time  with  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine. Early  in  September  the  Imperial  party,  includ- 
ing in  all  forty-four  persons,  went  for  ten  days  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  which  sadly  lacked  accommodation  for  so 
many  guests.  Since  we  read  that  the  weather  was  wet 
and  all  had  colds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  visit  was  not 
enjoyed  by  any  one  except  the  Emperor.  From 
Rambouillet  a  move  was  made  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  Hortense,  who  had  come  to  Paris  from  Cauterets 
at  the  end  of  August,  joined  the  party,  now  swelled  to 
vast  proportions  by  arrivals  from  Paris  and  from  the 
German  principalities.  The  stay  at  Fontainebleau  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  November  and  was  marked  by  more 
display  and  ceremony  than  had  yet  been  seen  at  the 
French  Court.  Napoleon  was  desirous  of  making  his 
Court  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe  ;  but  his  endeavours 
did  not  succeed  in  keeping  away  dullness,  for  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked  now :  "  It  is  curious.  I  gathered 
together  at  Fontainebleau  a  great  number  of  people, 
I  wanted  them  to  be  amused,  I  arranged  all  their 
entertainments — and  every  one  has  a  weary  and  melan- 
choly air !  " 

Among  those  who  showed  their  melancholy  must 
have  been  Josephine,  for  she  had  ample  reasons,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Napoleon  had  betrayed  distinct 
signs  of  at  least  a  passing  fancy  for  Mme.  Gazzani, 
a  beautiful  Genoese  whom  she  had  made  her  reader  on 
the  recommendation  of  Talleyrand.  In  the  first  place, 
news  had  reached  France  of  the  death  in  June  of  her 
mother.  Mme.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  had  lived  on  at 
Trois-Ilets  to  the  age  of  seventy,   always  steadfastly 
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refusing  to  come  to  France.  It  was  thus  seventeen 
years  since  she  and  Josephine  had  last  met.  It  is  not 
known  why  she  never  visited  her  daughter,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  to  indicate  any  estrangement  between 
them.  No  public  mourning  was  ordered,  which  was 
rather  strange,  seeing  that  the  deceased  was  the 
Empress's  mother. 

In  the  second  place,  the  return  of  Hortense  to  Paris 
had  revealed  that  the  reconciliation  between  her  and 
Louis  had  been  very  brief,  although  it  had  resulted  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  third  child.  When  she  and  Louis 
reached  Paris  from  the  Pyrenees,  quarrels  began  at 
ones.  Louis  wished  her  to  come  with  him  to  Holland. 
She  refused,  alleging  that  the  climate  was  dangerous 
to  her  health  and  to  that  of  Napoleon-Louis,  whom 
she  feared  to  see  going  the  way  of  his  elder  brother. 
Louis's  jealousy  was  also  said  to  have  been  aroused  over 
some  stories  which  he  heard  of  her  conduct  at  Cauterets 
before  his  arrival.  No  terms  could  be  arranged,  and 
Louis  went  off  to  The  Hague,  while  Hortense,  ill  and 
despondent,  remained  with  her  mother,  to  whom  her 
companionship  at  this  time  can  but  have  been  an 
incentive  to  sorrow  and  tears. 

Thirdly,  at  Fontainebleau  Fouche  approached  Jose- 
phine directly  on  the  subject  of  a  divorce.  This  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  conversation,  if  it  took 
place  as  said  by  Mme.  de  Remusat,  between  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  as  to  what  would  be  her  attitude  should 
a  divorce  become  necessary  ;  for  on  leaving  Fontaine- 
bleau Napoleon  proceeded  straight  to  Italy  and  re- 
mained there  over  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the 
Minister  of  Police  came  to  Josephine,  rumours  of  a 
possible  divorce  had  already  turned  into  common  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  when  Emperor  and  Empress 
were  not  present.  A  description  of  Fouche's  interview 
with  Josephine  is  given  in  a  despatch  from  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  a  guest  at  Fontainebleau,  to  the  Austrian 
Government. 

"  After  a  short  preamble,"  writes  the  ambassador. 
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**  he  told  her  that,  since  the  public  weal,  and  above 
all  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  dynasty,  demanded 
that  the  Emperor  should  have  children,  she  ought  to 
petition  the  Senate  to  join  her  in  urging  on  her  spouse 
a  demand  for  the  most  painful  sacrifice  which  his  heart 
could  make.  The  Empress,  prepared  for  the  subject, 
asked  Fouche  with  the  greatest  coolness  if  the  step 
which  he  had  just  taken  had  been  at  the  Emperor's 
bidding.  '  No,'  replied  he,  *  I  am  speaking  to  Your 
Majesty  as  the  Minister  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  2L£Eairs  in  general,  as  a  private  individual,  as  a  subject 
to  whom  his  country's  glory  is  dear.'  *  I  am  not  there- 
fore accountable  to  you,'  interrupted  the  Empress. 
*  I  look  on  my  union  with  the  Emperor  as  recorded  in 
the  book  of  destiny.  I  will  have  no  explanations  except 
with  him  and  shall  never  do  except  what  he  may  order.' 

"  Several  days  passed  before  there  was  a  question  of 
anything  between  the  Imperial  couple,  when  suddenly 
the  Emperor  began  again  to  share  his  wife's  room  and 
seized  a  propitious  moment  to  ask  her  the  reason  of 
the  sadness  which  he  had  observed  in  her  for  some  time.* 
The  Empress  then  told  him  of  her  conversation  with 
Fouche.  The  Emperor  bore  witness  that  he  had 
never  entrusted  his  Minister  with  such  a  mission.  He 
added  that  she  ought  to  know  him  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  he  needed  no  intermediary  between  himself 
and  her.  He  made  her  promise  that  she  would  tell 
him  of  all  she  might  hear  of  the  sequel  of  this  affair." 

Josephine  had  refused  to  believe  Fouche 's  statement 
that  he  had  acted  on  his  own  responsibility.  "Is  it 
not  evident,"  she  asked  Lavalette,  husband  of  her  niece 
Emilie,  "  that  Fouche  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  and  that 
my  fate  is  decided  ?  Alas,  to  leave  the  throne  is  little 
enough  to  me  !     But  to  lose  at  the  same  time  the  man 

♦  Napoleon's  own  version  of  the  explanation  makes  Mme.  de  R6musat  come  to 
him  from  Josephine  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  at  one  o'clock.  "  My  curiosity 
was  piqued,"  he  says.  "  I  received  her.  It  was  indeed  a  curiotis  matter,  for  I 
learnt  that  it  concerned  a  repudiation  of  me  by  my  wife.  I  went  immediately 
to  Josephine  and  disabused  her  mind,  giving  her  an  assurance  that,  if  reasons 
of  State  should  ever  determine  me  to  break  our  bonds,  it  was  from  me  that 
she  should  receive  the  first  intelligence." 
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to  whom  I  have  devoted  my  fondest  affections — such 
a  sacrifice  is  beyond  my  strength."  Nor  did  Napoleon's 
denial  of  an  order  to  Fouche  persuade  her.  She  was  not 
long  in  receiving  from  the  Minister  a  letter  in  which  he 
put  on  paper  the  arguments  to  which  she  had  refused 
to  listen  a  few  days  before.  On  the  advice  of  M.  de 
Remusat,  to  whom  she  showed  the  letter,  she  took  it 
to  Napoleon  and  read  it  to  him.  The  Emperor,  in 
indignation  real  or  simulated,  offered  to  deprive  Fouche 
of  his  office,  and  actually  wrote  to  him  on  November  5, 
telling  him  to  "  cease  meddling,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  an  afiair  which  could  be  no  concern  of  his  at  all." 
For  Josephine  he  was  full  of  caresses  and  protestations 
of  his  ignorance  of  Fouche 's  action  ;  but  she  was  not 
to  be  convinced,  even  though  the  rumours  of  divorce 
temporarily  ceased,  after  the  Police  Minister  had 
recognised  that  he  must  proceed  more  cautiously, 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  lose  his  post  a  second  time. 

The  party  at  Fontainebleau  broke  up  without  any- 
thing definite  having  occurred  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce.  Napoleon  started  on  November  16 
for  Italy,  in  connection  with  his  design  to  close  the 
Mediterranean  against  the  English  fleet.  He  refused 
to  take  Josephine  with  him  in  spite  of  her  prayers 
that  he  should  allow  her  to  accompany  him  and  to  see 
Eugene  with  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  named  after 
her  Josephine.  He  had,  however,  good  reason  for  not 
taking  her.  His  first  letter  from  Italy,  dated  Milan, 
November  25,  1807,  began  :  "  I  have  been  here,  mon 
amie,  for  two  days.  I  am  very  glad  not  to  have  brought 
you  ;  you  would  have  suffered  horribly  in  the  crossing 
of  the  Mount  Cenis,  where  a  tempest  delayed  me  twenty- 
four  hours." 

Josephine  had  been  accompanied  back  to  Paris 
by  Jerome  and  his  bride,  who  had  intended  to  leave 
at  once  for  Westphalia  by  way  of  Wiirtemberg,  Delayed 
by  the  slight  illness  of  Catherine  they  remained  until 
nearly  the  end  of  November  before  setting  out  for 
Stuttgart.     Their    departure  did  not   leave    Josephine 
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without  plenty  of  society.  Some  of  the  German  princes 
who  had  been  at  Fontainebleau  still  lingered  on,  among 
them  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of 
Mecklenburg,  with  whom  the  Empress  was  accused  by 
Court  gossip  of  having  a  late  flirtation.  The  affair 
was  harmless  enough,  apparently,  for  Napoleon  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it  until  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
silence  the  malicious  tongues  at  Court  by  warning 
Josephine  not  to  encourage  the  Prince's  attentions  to 
her.  Information,  however,  followed  Napoleon  to 
Italy,  probably  from  Fouche,  that  the  Prince  was 
continuing  his  pursuit  and  that  the  Empress  had  been 
unwise  enough  to  include  him  in  a  party  which  she  took 
incognito  to  one  of  the  smaller  theatres  of  Paris  at  which 
Napoleon  objected  to  her  presence.*  Consequently  he 
wrote  to  reprimand  her  rather  severely  on  her  indis- 
cretion. It  was  not  because  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be 
gay,  for  he  wrote  on  November  30  from  Venice  :  "It 
pleases  me  to  hear  that  you  are  amusing  yourself  in 
Paris."  But  he  wished  her  to  preserve  her  dignity. 
The  suggestion  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  find 
something  to  reproach  her  with  seems  unnecessary. 
It  was  Napoleon's  wont  to  keep  as  strict  an  eye  as 
possible,  during  his  absence,  on  the  doings  of  all  his 
family.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  if  he  were  looking  round 
for  pretexts  for  a  divorce,  he  would  have  written  to 
Fouche,  as  he  did  from  Venice,  complaining  that  he  was 
again  discussing  the  question  in  spite  of  the  orders  which 
he  had  received.  "  I  can  only  repeat  to  you  that  your 
duty  is  to  follow  my  opinion  and  not  to  proceed 
according  to  your  whim."- 

•  He  had  already  written  to  her  from  Osterode  on  March  17.  1807  :  "  You 
must  not  go  to  small  boxes  at  small  theatres.  It  does  not  become  your  rank. 
You  must  only  go  to  the  four  principal  theatres  and  always  to  the  principal  box. 
Live  as  you  used  to  when  I  was  in  Paris."  With  regard  to  Josephine's  affair 
with  this  young  Prince  it  may  be  noted  that  Mme.  de  R6musat  ("  M^moires/' 
iii.  257)  claims  that  Josephine  said  to  her  in  1810,  when  the  Austrian  marriage 
was  on  foot,  that  if  she  too  wished  to  marry  again  the  Emperor  would  not  look 
on  the  idea  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  "  He  proposed  to  me  himself,  at  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  that  I  should  take  as  husband  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin— you  remember  that  handsome  young  man  who  paid  me  such  attentions 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  then  in  Paris  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Emperor  was  jealous 
about  him.    The  Prince  has  since  written  to  him,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  my  hand."" 
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A   LOSING   FIGHT 

The  Emperor  had  told  his  wife,  when  setting  out  for 
Italy,  that  he  would  come  back  to  Paris  early  in 
December,  but  it  was  January  i  when  he  actually 
returned.  Josephine,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  Napoleon  had  confirmed  her  son  Eugene  as 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Italian  crown  and  had  given 
him  a  new  title  of  the  Prince  of  Venice,  while  her  grand- 
daughter Josephine  was  Princess  of  Bologna.  Divorce 
seemed  no  nearer  and  no  farther  than  when  they  parted 
in  the  middle  of  the  previous  November.  In  the  midst 
of  the  gaieties — and  the  opening  months  of  1808  were 
very  gay — Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  others  were  con- 
stantly urging  the  Emperor  toward  the  point  when  he 
must  part  with  Josephine.  Still  he  remained  undecided, 
and  unable  to  disguise  his  indecision.  One  evening, 
early  in  March,  to  the  despair  of  his  advisers,  he  seemed 
to  turn  back  to  Josephine  with  a  fresh  access  of  tender- 
ness. He  had  dined  with  her  as  usual,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  reception  afterwards.  He  was  not  feeling  well, 
and  when  the  Empress  came  to  him  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  crushing  her  dress,  sobbing  and  crying  :  "  My 
poor  Josephine  !  No,  I  can  never  leave  you."  As  he 
grew  worse,  Josephine  made  him  promise  to  go  to  bed 
instead  of  appearing  at  the  reception,  which  he  agreed 
to  do  if  she  would  come  to  him  afterwards.  They 
passed  a  very  agitated  night.  Napoleon  continually 
repeating  that  "  they  "  were  surrounding  him,  torment- 
ing him,  and  making  him  unhappy.     It  was  not  until 
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morning  that  he  had  recovered  his  equanimity.  As 
the  Diplomatic  Body  and  other  distinguished  foreigners 
were  at  the  reception,  the  Emperor's  absence  excited 
much  comment,  and  no  doubt  "  they "  of  whom 
Napoleon  muttered  knew  all  about  the  scene  next 
morning.  "  What  a  devil  of  a  man  !  "  Talleyrand  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  his  anger.  "  He  gives  way 
constantly  to  his  first  impulse  and  doesn't  know  what 
he  wants  to  do.  Let  him  make  up  his  mind,  and  not 
leave  us  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  his  words,  not  knowing 
really  on  what  footing  we  are  with  him  !  " 

Another  journey  from  Paris  came  opportunely  to 
distract  Napoleon's  thoughts  awhile  from  the  subject 
of  divorce.  He  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  throne 
for  his  brother  Joseph  in  Spain,  while  Naples  was  to  go 
to  Murat.  The  quarrels  in  the  Spanish  Royal  family 
furnished  a  pretext,  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
having  fallen  out  with  his  father,  mother,  and  their 
favourite  Godoy.  Napoleon  sent  Murat  with  an  army 
to  Madrid  and  summoned  Charles  IV.  (who  had  already 
abdicated)  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne.  Josephine  was 
left  to  follow  him  from  Paris  at  a  few  days'  interval, 
but  was  to  break  her  journey  at  Bordeaux.  Here  she 
stayed  a  month,  making  herself  affable  to  all  and  dis- 
tributing presents  with  a  generous  hand — ^but  of  course 
at  the  Emperor's  command  and  at  his  expense.  It  was 
at  Bordeaux  that  news  reached  her  of  the  birth  of 
Hortense's  third  son,  the  child  who  was  destined  after- 
wards to  be  known  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Her 
letter  to  Hortense,  written  on  April  23,  1808,  begins 
in  a  jubilant  tone. 

"  I  am  at  the  summit  of  joy,  my  dear  Hortense," 
she  writes.  "  The  news  of  your  successful  delivery  was 
brought  me  yesterday  by  M.  de  Villeneuve.  I  could 
feel  my  heart  beat  as  he  entered.  But  I  was  in  hopes 
that  he  had  only  a  happy  event  to  announce,  and  my 
presentiment  was  not  wrong.  I  have  just  received  a 
second  letter  from  the  Grand  Chancellor,  who  assures 
me  that  you  are  doing  well,  and  the  child  also.     I  know 
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that  Napoleon  is  consoled  at  not  having  a  sister  and 
that  he  •  already  loves  hia  brother  very  much.  Kiss 
them  both  for  me." 

Two  days  later  Josephine  wrote  again  from  Bordeaux^^ 
saying  that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  her  to  join  him 
at  Bayonne.  "  You  can  imagine,"  she  said,  "  that  it 
is  a  great  happiness  for  me  not  to  be  away  from  the 
Emperor ;  so  I  am  off  to-morrow  very  early." 
Napoleon  awaited  her  at  Marrac,  a  chateau  outside 
Bayonne,  where  with  great  difficulty  were  lodged  not 
only  the  French  Court,  but  also  Charles  of  Spain  and 
his  Queen,  Ferdinand,  Godoy,  and  their  followers. 
With  the  lack  of  accommodation  and  the  quarrels  of 
the  Spanish  family,  the  visit  to  Marrac  must  have  been 
very  uncomfortable.  But  Josephine  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  Napoleon  in  a  most  loving  mood 
toward  her.  He  spent  all  his  leismre  time  with  her 
and  exhibited  all  his  usual  signs  of  good-humour ;  as 
when  one  day  out  on  the  beach,  undeterred  by  the 
presence  of  the  escort,  he  chased  her  over  the  sands  and 
pushed  her  into  the  water,  or  when,  another  day,  he 
picked  up  her  shoes,  which  dropped  off  her  feet  as  she 
got  into  her  carriage,  and  flung  them  away,  in  great 
amusement  at  the  idea  that  she  would  have  to  go  home 
without  any. 

When  he  had,  as  he  thought,  settled  the  affairs  of 
Spain  by  forcibly  buying  out  the  weak-kneed  Bourbons 
and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  to  be  the  head.  Napoleon  started 
homeward  again  in  the  company  of  Josephine.  It  was 
intended  that  they  should  travel  together  to  Toulouse, 
whence  the  Emperor  was  to  go  to  Bordeaux  and 
Josephine  to  the  waters  of  Bareges.  Scarcely  had  they 
separated  at  Toulouse,  however,  when  an  urgent 
message  followed  Josephine  from  the  Emperor,  ordering 
her  to  join  him  again  at  Bordeaux.  News  had  reached 
him  of  the  revolt  of  Spain  against  King  Joseph  which 
culminated  in  the  surrounding  of  Dupont  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  capitulation  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
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men,  and  the  flight  of  Joseph  from  Madrid.  Napoleon 
saw  the  necessity  oof  a  personal  advance  into  the  Penin- 
sula. In  order  to  do  this  he  must  secure  himself  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  which  necessitated  a  return  to  Paris, 
Josephine  must  forego  her  usual  course  of  waters  and 
accompany  him  back  to  the  Tuileries. 

Although  she  was  thus  brought  back  to  Paris,  it 
was  not  intended  that  Josephine  should  play  any  part 
in  the  schemes  of  her  husband.  She  was  not  taken  to 
see  the  "  parterre  of  kings  "  which  witnessed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Emperor  and  the  Tsar  at  Erfurt  at  the  end 
of  September.  Her  presence  at  Erfurt  was  not  desired, 
seeing  that  Napoleon  not  only  purchased  there  Alex- 
ander's consent  -to  his  subjugation  of  Spain,  but  also, 
according  to  Talleyrand,  broached  the  subject  of  a 
marriage  with  one  of  Alexander's  sisters.  "  This  life 
of  agitation  wearies  me,"  he  told  the  Tsar.  "  I  need 
rest  and  look  forward  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  moment 
when  I  can  without  anxiety  seek  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  which  appeals  to  all  my  tastes.  But  this  happiness 
is  not  for  me.  What  domesticity  is  there  without 
children  ?  And  can  I  have  any  ?  My  wife  is  ten 
years  older  than  I  am.  I  must  ask  your  pardon.  It 
is  perhaps  ridiculous  of  me  to  tell  you  all  this,  but  I  am 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  my  heart  which  finds  pleasure 
in  opening  itself  out  to  you."  On  the  night  of  the  same 
day.  Napoleon  spoke  to  Talleyrand  at  considerable 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  France.  "  The  dynasty  must  be 
founded  by  me,"  he  said.  "  I  can  only  found  one  by 
allying  myself  to  a  princess  belonging  to  one  of  the 
great  ruling  families  of  Europe."  Talleyrand  was 
therefore  to  speak  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  on 
the  subject  of  a  match  between  Napoleon  and  one  of 
the  Tsar's  sisters.  "  Arguments  will  not  fail  you," 
added  the  Emperor,  "for  I  know  that  you  are  an 
advocate  of  this  divorce,  and  I  warn  you  that  the 
Empress  Josephine  thinks  you  are,  too." 

It  would  not  have  been  at  all  convenient  had  Jose- 
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phine  been  at  Erfurt  and  had,  by  any  chance,  rumours 
of  Napoleon's  two  speeches  reported  by  Talleyrand 
come  to  her  ears.  Scenes  would  have  been  inevitable ; 
but  her  absence  made  matters  easier.  Nor  was  she 
suffered  to  see  much  of  her  husband  on  his  return.  He 
stopped  but  a  few  days  in  Paris  and  left  again  at  the 
beginning  of  November  for  Spain.  Josephine  clung  in- 
vain  to  him  as  he  went,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  the  carriage  which  bore  him 
south.  There  was,  however,  no  repetition  of  her 
success  in  September,  1806.  On  this  occasion  no  tears 
could  move  him.  After  Erfurt  his  indecision  may  be 
said  to  have  vanished,  in  spite  of  his  quite  genuine 
sorrow  when  the  time  came  for  putting  his  determination 
into  action,  Josephine  must  be  replaced  by  some  one 
else.  His  advisers  and  circumstances  combined  to  drive 
him  to  this  view.  Such  a  student  of  French  history  as 
Napoleon  could  not  lack  a  precedent,  when  once  his 
mind  was  made  up.  In  the  Third  D5masty  alone  he 
had  the  cases  of  Louis  VII.,  Philippe  II.,  Louis  XII., 
and  Henri  IV.,  who  had  all  repudiated  their  wives  on 
the  ground  of  barrenness.  It  only  remained  to  find 
the  discarded  one's  successor.  There  was  the  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine  of  Russia,  sister  of  an  Emperor. 
Dared  her  brother  refuse  her  to  his  ally  ?  For  the 
present  Napoleon  could  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  this 
question,  since  he  had  other  matters  to  look  after.  He 
put  the  affair  in  the  treacherous  hands  of  Talleyrand 
and  started  for  the  west. 

Napoleon  reached  Spain  in  the  first  week  in  November 
and  remained  there  over  the  New  Year,  when  he  was 
called  back  by  a  threat  on  his  eastern  frontier  against 
which  he  had  not  guarded.  Writing  to  Josephine  on 
January  9,  1809,  in  answer  to  her  letter  of  December  31, 
he  said  :  "I  see,  mon  amie,  that  you  are  melancholy 
and  that  your  anxiety  is  very  black.  Austria  will  not 
make  war  against  me.  If  she  does,  I  have  150,000  men 
in  Germany  and  as  many  on  the  Rhine,  and  400,000 
Germans  to  meet  her.     Russia  will  not  separate  from 
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me.  They  axe  mad  in  Paris.  All  is  going  well."  The 
majority  of  his  letters  on  the  Spanish  campaign  are 
very  curt ;  but  this  one  concludes  in  an  affectionate 
strain  :  "I  shall  be  back  in  Paris  as  soon  as  I  think  it 
expedient.  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  apparitions.  One 
fine  day,  at  two  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  But  good-bye, 
my  dear.  I  am  well,  and  am  always  yours. — 
Napoleon." 

In  spite  of  his  confident  tone.  Napoleon  very  soon 
found  it  expedient  to  be  back  in  Paris  to  meet  Austria's 
challenge.  Matters  were  going  anything  but  well  in 
the  capital.  There  were  rumours  of  a  plot  to  provide 
for  the  event  of  his  death  by  putting  forward  as  his 
successor  Murat,  now  King  of  Naples  after  Joseph's 
promotion  to  Spain.  Fouche  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
and,  of  course,  the  ambitious  Caroline,  who  was  a  warm 
supporter,  if  not  the  instigator  of  her  husband's  pre- 
tensions. The  same  plotters  were  Josephine's  chief 
enemies,  however  friendly  in  the  past  both  Murat  and 
Fouche  had  been  to  her.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of 
their  sentiments.  "  You  have  no  notion  of  the  intrigues 
being  woven  against  me,"  she  said  to  Girardin,  who 
returned  from  Spain  soon  after  the  Emperor,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  how  her  foes  had  concocted  a  story 
that  it  was  intended  to  pass  off  as  hers  a  child  of  the 
Emperor  by  another  woman.  Napoleon's  irritation  at 
the  intrigues  no  doubt  made  him  more  sympathetic 
with  his  wife.  But  in  any  case  he  had  no  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  question  of  divorce  now  than  he  had 
when  he  set  out  for  Spain.  On  April  9  the  Austrians 
violated  the  territory  of  hi3  ally  Bavaria,  and  four  days 
later  he  started  for  the  Rhine. 

Once  more  the  Empress  accompanied  him  to  Stras- 
bourg, as  in  1805.  There  he  took  leave  of  her,  bidding 
her  make  a  stay  of  some  length.  Probably  this  was 
again  in  answer  to  her  request,  since  the  atmosphere  of 
Paris  in  his  absence  was  more  than  ever  distasteful  to 
her  now.  This  second  Strasbourg  visit  was  uneventful. 
Only    one    interesting    letter    from    Josephine    to    her 
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daughter  belongs  to  this  period.  Hortense  had  gone 
in  May  to  take  the  waters  at  Baden,  bringing  with  her 
both  her  sons.  She  had  omitted  to  ask  the  Emperor's 
consent  before  leaving  France,  and  he  wrote  to  her, 
reprimanding  her  and  ordering  her  to  send  the  children 
to  the  Empress  at  once.  "  This  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  had  occasion  to  be  angrj^  with  you,"  he  wrote, 
"  but  you  should  never  dispose  of  my  nephews  without 
my  permission  ;  you  must  know  the  bad  effect  which 
this  produces."  This  letter,  signed  "  Youi  affectionate 
father,  Napoleon,"  he  addressed  to  her,  care  of  Jose- 
phine.    The  latter  writes  to  her  daughter  as  follows  : 

"  I  send  you,  dear  Hortense,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
to  you.  I  was  so  troubled  at  not  getting  anything  from 
him  that  I  opened  this.  I  see  with  pain  that  he  is 
upset  at  your  visit  to  Baden.  I  urge  you  to  write  to 
him  at  once  that  3?^ou  had  anticipated  his  wish  and  that 
your  children  are  with  me,  that  you  only  had  them  with 
you  a  few  days,  to  see  them  and  give  them  a  change  of 
air.  .  .  ."■ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  Josephine  is  here  recom- 
mending her  daughter  to  deceive  the  Emperor,  for  she 
says  at  the  end  of  the  letter  :  "  Your  children  have 
arrived  in  good  health."  The  document  is  only  quoted 
as  another  example  of  the  intense  anxiety  of  Josephine 
to  avoid  any  possible  offence  to  the  Emperor  from  her 
own  family. 

In  early  June  Josephine  went  to  Plombieres,  her 
favourite  waters,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  visits 
which  she  paid  to  them.  Here  she  was  joined  by 
Hortense,  and  both  together  received  news  from 
Napoleon  of  his  successes  at  Ebersdorf  and  Wagram, 
and  of  the  armistice  of  Znaim.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  language  of  Napoleon's  notes  of  this  period, 
brief  though  they  still  are,  is  more  tender  than  for  some 
years.  "  Good-bye,  mon  amie,'-  he  writes  on  June  19, 
"  you  know  my  feelings  for  Josephine ;  they  are 
unchangeable."  Two  letters  written  from  Schonbrunn 
in  August  and  one  in  September,  after  Josephine  had 
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gone  from  Plombieres  to  Malmaison,  are  still  more 
remarkable.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  writes  on  August  26, 
"  that  you  ire  fat,  fresh,  and  looking  very  well.  I 
assure  you  that  Vienna  is  not  an  amusing  town.  I 
should  much  like  to  be  back  already  in  Paris."  On  the 
31st  he  says  :  "I  have  received  no  letters  from  you  for 
several  days.  The  pleasures  of  Malmaison,  the  beautiful 
hothouses,  the  fine  gardens  cause  the  absent  to  be 
forgotten.  That  is  the  way  with  you  all,  they  say." 
Finally  on  September  25  :  "I  have  received  your  letter. 
Don't  be  too  sure.  I  warn  you  to  look  after  yourself 
well  at  nights.  For  one  night  very  soon  you  will  hear 
a  great  noise." 

Now  although  Napoleon  had  not  yet  formed  any 
plan  to  ally  himself  with  an  Austrian  Archduchess,  he 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  definitely  attempted  to  get  the 
Tsar's  consent  to  give  him  his  sister.  Relying  on  some 
vague  remarks  of  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  he  had  com- 
missioned Talleyrand  and  Caulaincourt  to  put  the 
matter  through  for  him.  But  he  had  not  reckoned 
with  Talleyrand's  disloyalty  nor  the  hate  of  the  Russian 
Empress  Dowager,  to  whom  Napoleon  was  "  the  san- 
guinary tyrant  who  governs  Europe  with  his  sceptre  of 
iron."  To  save  her  daughter  from  him  she  was  ready 
to  marry  Catherine  even  to  Prince  George  of  Oldenburg, 
whose  ugly  spotted  face,  mean  figure,  and  stammering 
speech  were  not  even  counterbalanced  by  a  fortune  or 
indeed  anything  but  his  mere  title.  In  the  Empress 
Marie,  Napoleon  met  more  than  his  match.  There 
was  no  repetition  of  his  victory  over  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria.  The  Oldenburg  marriage  removed  Catherine 
from  his  grasp  and,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne  being  too 
young,  the  Russian  matrimonial  alliance  scheme  faded 
away.  For  the  present,  however,  the  Emperor  was 
unprepared  for  this  defeat.  He  believed  in  the  power 
of  his  influence  over  Alexander  and  in  the  possibility  of 
winning  his  sister's  hand.  He  had,  therefore,  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  with  regard  to  what  he  must  do  with 
Josephine.     Must  his  letters  be  read  as  tokens  of  his 
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uneasy  conscience  toward  her  ?  The  story  of  his  return 
to  France  after  the  peace  with  Austria  shows  how  ill  at 
ease  he  was.  He  wrote  from  Munich  on  October  21 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  and  that  he  would 
be  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  26th  or  27th ;  she  might 
meet  him  with  some  of  her  ladies.  He  travelled  with 
great  speed,  arrived  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  and  found  no  one  waiting  to  receive  him  except 
the  Grand  Marshal,  Duroc.  He  sent  off  a  message  to 
Saint-Cloud,  where  the  Empress  was,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  look  over  some  rearrangements  of  the  rooms 
at  Fontainebleau  which  he  had  ordered  by  letter  while 
still  in  Austria.  One  of  these  was,  significantly,  the 
building  of  a  wall  which  cut  off  direct  communication 
between  his  apartments  and  the  Empress's.  After 
inspecting  the  alterations  Napoleon  walked  about 
nervously,  continually  pulling  out  his  watch  and 
exhibiting  signs  of  bad  temper.  Still  Josephine  did 
not  come.  But  in  her  stead  arrived  the  Grand  Chan- 
cellor Cambaceres  and  the  Minister  of  Police,  both  of 
whom  began  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Imperial  suc- 
cession and  the  public  anxiety  at  the  want  of  an  heir. 
"  There  is  not  a  single  marshal,'-  said  Fouche,  "  who 
is  not  considering  how  to  dispose  of  your  estate  if  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  you.  It  is  a  case  of  Alex- 
ander's lieutenants  eager  for  their  kingdoms."  Such  a 
view  coincided  only  too  closely  with  Napoleon's  own. 
He  dismissed  his  Ministers  and  resumed  his  impatient 
wait  for  the  absent  Empress. 

About  5  o'clock  the  sound  of  a  carriage  brought  him 
to  the  door  ;  but  it  was  only  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  Empress  was  following.  Napoleon  hastened  up  to 
his  library  and  began  to  write.  At  six  a  second  carriage 
arrived.  This  time  he  contented  himself  with  ringing 
to  ask  who  had  come.  The  Empress,  he  was  told. 
"  Very  well !  "  he  said,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
Josephine,  having  inquired  when  the  Emperor  had 
reached  Fontainebleau,  hastened  up  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  room.     Napoleon  looked  up  and,  saying. 
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**  Ah,  here  you  are,  madame  !  That  is  good,  for  I  was 
about  to  start  for  Saint-Cloud,'*  pretended  to  resume 
his  writing.  Still  standing  near  the  door,  the  Empress, 
as  might  be  expected,  began  to  weep.  This  was  the 
argument  which  her  husband  could  not  resist.  He  rose 
and  took  her  in  his  arms.  Reconciliation  soon  followed  ; 
Napoleon  apologised  for  his  severity — and  perhaps 
Josephine  for  her  delay,  which  was  at  least  unintentional. 
Dinner  was  served  late  at  Fontainebleau  that  night, 
Josephine  was  resplendent  in  a  new  dress  and  a  wreath 
of  blue  flowers,  and  Napoleon  contented  himself  with 
asserting  that  her  toilet  must  have  taken  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Two  more  Ministers  had  just  arrived,  and 
Josephine  avoided  the  embarrassment  of  a  tete-d-Ute 
meal  by  reminding  the  Emperor  that  they  could  not 
yet  have  dined.  For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  he 
showed  himself  in  a  most  amiable  mood. 

Josephine,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
temporary  amiabiUty.  There  was  an  air  of  constraint 
during  the  whole  fortnight's  sojourn  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  built-up  wall  was  a  symbol  which  she  did  not  fail 
to  appreciate.  Bausset,  the  palace  prefect,  could  give 
her  no  satisfactory  account  of  its  construction.  "  You 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  mystery  attached  to  it,'- 
she  replied  ;  but  the  mystery  was  not  one  which  she 
could  not  guess.  The  situation  would  have  been  plain 
to  a  woman  of  much  less  intelligence  than  she  possessed. 

Paris  was  full  of  gossip  about  the  divorce  when  the 
Court  returned.  Nor  did  Napoleon  avoid  the  subject. 
Once  more  he  approached  Josephine  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  her  to  take  the  initiative  and  ask  him  to 
sacrifice  her  for  the  good  of  the  dynasty  and  of  France. 
Once  more  she  refused.  It  was  not  the  throne  which 
she  cared  about  losing,  she  assured  him  through  her 
sobs,  but  himself.  According  to  Girardin,  he  only 
answered  :  "  Do  not  try  to  move  me.  I  still  love  you, 
but  in  poUtics  it  is  a  case  of  head,  not  heart.  I  will  give 
you  five  millions  a  year  and  a  principality  with  Rome 
as  its  capital.'^     "  Do  you  know,"  he  added,  "  that  this 
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divorce  will  be  an  event  in  my  life  ?  What  a  scene  for 
a  tragedy  !  " 

So  dramatists  have  thought  since  Napoleon's  time. 
But  Napoleon's  remark  was  not  a  mere  cynical  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation.  If  there  is  anything  certain 
about  his  actual  sentiments,  it  is  that  his  words  "  I 
still  love  you  "  were  true,  though  his  love  no  longer 
obscured  his  reason.  It  is  not  likely  that  history  will 
ever  forgive  him  for  allowing  reason  to  overcome  his 
love  to  such  an  extent  as  to  consent  to  put  away  the 
wife  of  fourteen  years.  Nevertheless,  his  action  was 
a  sacrifice  of  his  affections  to  his  duty  toward  the  State. 
It  is  easy  to  condemn  it  as  heartless  or  as  actuated  by 
ambition  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  except  in 
economy  of  thought,  by  the  use  of  these  labels.  But 
for  the  fantastic  connection  which  was  imagined 
between  the  "  fortune  "  of  Napoleon  and  his  association 
with  Josephine,  we  should  probably  have  heard  very 
much  less  in  condemnation  of  his  repudiation  of  his  wife 
for  reasons  of  State. 

As  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  divorce  grew,  Josephine 
cannot  be  said  to  have  acted  circumspectly.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  coulcl  now  have  persuaded  the  Emperor  to 
modify  his  plans  ;  but  attention  to  his  wishes  might  at 
least  have  delayed  matters.  Josephine,  however,  famed 
for  her  tact  in  many  things,  was  in  others  singularly 
tactless.  An  incident  which  occurred  between  the 
return  from  Fontainebleau  and  the  declaration  of  the 
divorce  showed  how  little  she  could  control  her  follies 
when  everything  showed  that  it  was  imperative  to  do 
so.  It  is  related  by  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  and  the 
account  is  therefore,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  not 
unduly  kind  to  Josephine. 

Napoleon  had  arranged  a  hunt  near  Fontainebleau, 
leaving  Josephine  at  the  Tuileries.  Rain  came  on 
heavily  and,  sport  being  poor,  he  decided  to  give  up 
and  return  to  Paris.  It  was  evening  when  he  got  back, 
and  he  entered  the  Palace  unannounced.  Going 
straight  up  to  the  Empress's  apartments,  he  found  her 
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seated  at  a  table,  with  a  wardrobe- dealer  on  one  side 
of  her  and  on  the  other  a  young  German,  who  had 
spread  out  before  him  a  pack  of  cards,  from  which  he 
was  telling  fortunes.  Now  he  had  given  strict  orders 
that  no  wardrobe-dealers  or  stray  merchants  of  finery 
should  be  allowed  within  the  Palace  ;  and  the  woman 
now  present  was  one  whom  he  had  already  had  ejected. 
Fortune-tellers  were  still  more  severely  banned  by 
him.  This  German,  who  had  made  a  sensation  lately 
among  the  foolish  ladies  of  Paris,  had  attracted  his 
attention  so  much  as  to  make  him  say  to  Josephine : 
"  You  have  spoken  to  me  of  a  certain  Hermann.  I 
forbid  you  to  see  him  or  bring  him  to  the  Palace.  I 
have  had  inquiries  made  about  him,  and  he  is  a  sus- 
picious character."  Napoleon  might  have  guessed  the 
result  of  this  command.  But  the  sight  of  the  two 
forbidden  visitors  together  moved  him  to  violent  anger. 

"  How  can  you  disobey  my  orders  like  this  ?  "  he 
cried  furiously.  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  people  ?  " 

Totally  unprepared  for  such  a  scene,  Josephine  was 
at  her  wits*  end.  The  dealer  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
window-curtains,  while  the  fortune-teller  paused  to 
think  of  his  best  professional  attitude.  At  last  Jose- 
phine stammered  : 

"  It  was  Madame  Letizia  who  recommended  her." 

"  And  this  man  ?  What  is  he  doing  in  the  Empress's 
room  ?  " 

"  She  brought  him  with  her."- 

Hermann  now  intervened,  expressing  his  surprise  if 
his  life  or  liberty  should  be  in  danger  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Moreover,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  Emperor  to  consult  the  Fates  rather 
than  defy  them  ? 

Napoleon  could  scarcely  control  his  voice  to  demand  : 
"  Who  are  you  ?     And  what  are  you  doing  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  You  see  what  I  am  doing.  As  for  what  I  am — ^how 
can  I  say  ?     Who  among  us  knows  who  he  is  ?  " 

With  one  outraged  glance  at  the  three,   Napoleon 
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rushed  from  the  room,  banging  the  door  loudly  behind 
him.  Summoning  Duroc,  he  ordered  him  to  have  both 
visitors  turned  out  of  the  Palace  at  once.  Early  next 
morning  he  went  to  the  house  which  Madame  Mdre 
occupied  in  Paris  and  asked  to  see  her.  With  him  he 
took  Duroc.  While  Napoleon  talked  with  his  mother, 
the  Grand  Marshal  imparted  the  news  to  Mme.  Junot, 
who  was  then  a  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  Mdre.  Ac- 
cording to  the  memoir-writer,  he  said  to  her  : 

"  There  is  a  storm  in  the  air.  The  question  of  divorce 
is  more  to  the  front  than  ever.  The  Empress,  who  has 
never  understood  her  true  position,  lacks  even  the 
second  sight  which  comes  to  the  dying  at  their  last 
hour.  ...  It  is  nearly  all  over,"  he  continued.  "  The 
Emperor's  resolution  has  wavered  during  these  last  few 
days,  but  the  Empress's  stupidity  has  ruined  everything. 
And  further,  since  his  return  to  Paris,  he  has  received 
such  a  large  number  of  complaints  from  tradespeople 
and  shopkeepers  to  whom  the  Empress  has  not  paid 
what  she  owes,  that  he  is  exasperated." 

Duroc  went  on  to  tell  the  lady-in-waiting  the  story  of 
the  previous  night.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  was  dis- 
covering how  Josephine  had  attempted  to  deceive  him. 
Mme.  Letizia  had  already  received  very  early  in  the 
morning  an  urgent  private  message  from  her  daughter-in- 
law,  beseeching  her,  in  case  the  Emperor  should  question 
her  about  a  certain  dealer  in  clothes,  to  say  that  she  had 
recommended  her  to  the  Palace.  The  old  lady  was 
prepared  to  do  this,  to  prevent  a  quarrel  over  what 
seemed  a  petty  affair.  But  when  Napoleon  began  to 
speak  of  the  suspected  German  spy  she  broke  down  and 
betrayed  Josephine's  letter.  The  Emperor  left  after  an 
hour's  talk,  very  pale  and  with  signs  of  tears  about  his 
eyes.  As  for  Madame  Mere,  she  took  Mme.  Junot  into 
her  confidence  and  said  :  "I  hope  that  the  Emperor 
,  will  have  the  courage  this  time  to  take  the  step  which 
not  only  France  but  all  Europe  awaits  with  anxiety. 
His  divorce  is  a  necessary  act." 

The  whole  story  might  not  be  worth  repeating — so 
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common  were  Josephine's  disobediences  of  this  sort  to 
her  husband's  orders — but  for  the  fact  that  the  incident 
about  which  it  centres  had  apparently  some  considerable 
efiect  upon  Napoleon's  last  waverings  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce.  Josephine  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
unfortunate  mistake  (in  a  trivial  way)  than  by  trying 
to  involve  Madame  Mdre  in  her  deceit.  She  was  not, 
however,  deterred  from  appealing  again  to  her  mother- 
in-law,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  ladies 
Mmes.  de  Remusat  and  Junot,  to  intervene  on  her 
behalf  with  Napoleon.  She  would  make  any  promise 
which  the  Emperor  might  ask  of  her.  Madame  Mdre 
promised  to  use  her  influence.  But  of  course  it  was  too 
late ;  and  it  was  not  for  a  matter  of  bringing  clothes- 
dealers  and  fortune-tellers  into  the  Tuileries  that  Napo- 
leon was  putting  away  his  wife.  No  promise  of  amend- 
ment of  her  ways  could  bring  Josephine  a  child  to  inherit 
the  throne  of  France. 

Little  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  return  from 
Fontainebleau  to  the  Tuileries  came  the  last  great 
series  of  ceremonies  at  which  Josephine  was  present  as 
Empress.  December  2  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Coronation  at  Notre-Dame.  It  was  also  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Austerlitz.  There  was  gathered  together 
in  Paris  in  readiness  to  celebrate  the  day  a  crowd  of 
kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses  of  the  Imperial 
family  and  from  the  vassal  States  of  Germany.  Napo- 
leon spared  no  pains  to  entertain  his  visitors  with  an 
unceasing  series  of  fetes.  Every  one  was  to  be  "  gay 
and  content,"  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression. 
Unfortunately  neither  he  nor  the  Empress  was  able  to 
maintain  the  efEort.  Thoughts  of  the  now  definitely 
arranged  separation  could  not  be  chased  away.  The 
abundant  reminiscences  of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantds 
again  put  the  scene  before  us  as  she  describes  the  enter- 
ta,inment  at  the  Tuileries  on  Thursday,  November  30. 
Ail  the  week  the  Empress  had  been  unusually  silent. 
This  night  the  dinner  was  most  mournful.  Her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping  and  her  head  was  lowered  in  a 
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vain  attempt  to  conceal  them.  No  one  ate  or  said  much. 
The  Emperor  led  the  way  quickly  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  the  Empress  and  the  others  following  him. 
When  the  coffee  had  been  handed  round  in  the  salon, 
Josephine  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  and,  be- 
ginning to  weep  again,  asked  him  why  he  wished  to 
leave  her.  "  Are  we  not  happy  ?  "  "  Happy  ?  " 
Napoleon  answered.  "  Happy  ?  Why,  the  lowest 
clerk  of  one  of  my  Ministers  is  happier  than  I  !  Happy  ? 
Are  you  mocking  me  ?  To  be  happy  one  does  not  want 
to  be  tortured  by  your  mad  jealousy  as  I  am.  Every 
time  I  speak  at  a  reception  to  a  charming  or  pretty- 
woman,  I  am  sure  to  have  most  terrible  storms  in  private. 
Happy  ?  Yes,  I  have  been."  Perhaps  he  would  have 
remained  so,  he  continued,  had  not  Jealousy  and  anger 
come  to  drive  away  happiness  and  peace,  until  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  his  people  asking  for  a  guarantee 
for  their  future  and  realised  that  he  was  sacrificing  great 
interests  to  a  vain  ideal. 

"  So  all  is  over,  then  ?  '-  asked  Josephine. 

"  I  had  to  secure  the  happiuess  of  my  people,  I  repeat. 
Why  did  you  force  me  yourself  to  see  other  interests 
before  yours  ?  Believe  me,  I  am  suffering  more  than 
you  perhaps,  for  it  is  my  hand  that  is  hurting  you."- 

Then  followed  the  remarkable  scene  described  by  the 
Palace  prefect  Bausset,  which  turns  the  whole  tragedy 
of  the  situation  into  a  comedy.  Bausset  was  sitting  in 
a  chair  outside  the  salon  door,  watching  the  dining-room 
being  cleared  by  the  servants.  Suddenly  through  the 
door  came  the  sound  of  sobs  and  piercing  cries.  Napo- 
leon came  to  the  door  and  told  him  to  come  in.  The 
Empress  was  lying  on  the  floor,  crying  out,  "  No,  I  can 
never  survive  it !  "  and  lamenting  bitterly.  "  Are  you 
strong  enough,"  asked  Napoleon,  "  to  lift  Josephine  and 
to  carry  her  up  the  inner  staircase  to  her  room  to  be 
attended  to  ?  "  Bausset,  a  large,  stout  man,  stooped 
down  and  put  one  arm  round  the  Empress's  waist, 
another  under  her  knees.  Napoleon,  holding  a  candle 
in  his   hand,  went   across   to  the  door  leading  to  the 
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staircase  and  opened  it.  Josephine,  apparently  in  a  dead 
faint,  lay  without  moving  in  Bausset's  arms.  When 
the  staircase  was  reached,  the  prefect  saw  that  it  was 
too  narrow  for  him  to  attempt  to  go  up  it  with  his 
burden  in  her  present  position.  He  must  have  assist- 
ance. Napoleon  therefore  called  to  the  watchman 
who  always  sat  at  his  study  door,  handed  him  the  candle, 
and  told  him  to  go  on  ahead.  Then  he  relieved  Bausset 
of  the  Empress's  legs,  leaving  him  to  pass  his  arms 
under  her  armpits  and  to  go  up  the  stairs  backwards. 
Now  Bausset's  sword  got  between  his  legs  and  almost 
threw  them  all  downstairs.  Swinging  it  out  of  the  way, 
he  struck  the  Empress  accidentally  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  hilt.  Suddenly  he  heard  her  voice  whispering  to 
him  softly  :  "  Take  care,  M.  de  Bausset,  you  are  hurting 
me  with  your  sword  ;  and  you  are  holding  me  too  tight."- 
She  resumed  her  faint,  while  Bausset  lifted  her  up  higher 
and  put  his  arms  again  around  her  waist,  the  Emperor 
still  holding  on  to  her  legs.  At  length  the  top  of  the 
stairs  was  reached  and  Josephine  was  laid  on  her  bed.  A 
violent  ring  at  the  bell  brought  her  waiting-woman  to 
her.  Dr.  Corvisart  was  summoned,  and  Hortense. 
As  Napoleon  left,  he  told  Bausset  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
He  was  very  much  agitated,  and  added,  in  broken 
accents  :  "  The  interests  of  France  and  of  my  dynasty 
put  a  great  strain  upon  my  heart.  This  divorce  has 
become  an  absolute  duty  for  me.  I  am  all  the  more 
upset  by  the  scene  which  Josephine  has  made  because 
for  three  days  she  must  have  known,  through  Hortense, 
the  unhappy  necessity  which  condemns  me  to  separa- 
t  on  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all  my  soul.  I  thought 
she  had  more  character,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
outburst  of  her  grief." 

There  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  words  attributed 
to  Napoleon  by  Bausset.  If  they  are  correctly  reported, 
he  can  only  have  announced  his  definite  decision — that 
is  to  say,  that  he  had  fixed  a  date  for  publicly  announc- 
ing the  divorce — at  the  beginning  of  the  week  ;  and  he 
must  also  have  made  use  of  Hortense  as  an  intermediary. 
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not  having  the  courage  personally  to  tell  his  wife. 
Whether  Hortense  (to  whom  the  idea  of  being  freed 
from  her  husband  would  have  been  as  welcome  as  it  was 
terrible  to  Josephine)  was  able  to  persuade  her  mother 
that  all  hope  of  a  reprieve  was  vain  does  not  appear. 
But  Josephine  can  scarcely  have  supposed  that  any 
chance  remained  now  of  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor.  Bausset's  revelation  casts  the  gravest 
doubt,  not  on  the  reality  of  her  grief,  however  much  she 
exaggerated  it,  but  certainly  on  the  possibility  of  her 
having  been  taken  by  surprise. 

After  receiving  from  Corvisart  an  assurance  that  there 
was  nothing  seriously  amiss  with  the  Empress,  Napoleon 
had  an  interview  with  Hortense,  who  declared  that  she 
and  Eugene  must  retire  with  their  mother,  though  she 
promised  him  never  to  forget  how  much  she  owed  to 
him.  Napoleon  was  aghast  at  the  idea  and  could  not 
restrain  his  tears.  "  What,  desert  me  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  You,  my  children,  to  whom  I  have  acted  as  a  father  ? 
No,  no,  you  will  not  do  that !  You  will  remain.  Your 
children's  lot  demands  this  of  you."  At  length  his 
entreaties  that  she  should  stay  to  help  him  to  console 
and  calm  her  mother,  his  promises  of  what  he  would  do 
for  Josephine  to  make  her  life  happy,  prevailed.  Before 
she  left  him  to  go  to  the  Empress,  Hortense  had  promised 
that  at  least  she  would  not  fulfil  her  threat  of  leaving  the 
Court. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE    DIVORCE 

The  final  scene  in  the  married  life  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  was  about  to  begin.  Amid  the  gaieties 
which,  during'  the  first  ten  days  of  December  1809, 
marked  the  anniversary  of  the  Coronation,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  announcement  and  actual  accomplishment 
of  the  divorce  went  on.  Josephine  was  quite  unable  to 
disguise  her  grief  from  her  guests,  and  Napoleon  himself 
was  on  one  occasion  at  least  visibly  affected  in  public  by 
her  air  of  utter  wretchedness.  This  was  at  the  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  City  of  Paris  on  December  3. 
The  Empress  arrived  first,  conducted  to  the  Throne 
Room  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Her  steps  were  feeble,  her  eyes  swollen  with  tears,  and 
her  effort  to  restrain  her  feelings  was  quite  obvious. 
The  Emperor  on  his  entry  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  halt  a  few  moments  before  he  could 
master  his  emotion.  With  considerable  difficulty  they 
both  forced  themselves  to  go  through  the  task  of  making 
themselves  agreeable  to  those  assembled  to  meet  them. 

Josephine  was  spared  any  more  such  ordeals.  Re- 
tiring to  her  own  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  she  left  to 
Madame  Mdre  the  duties  of  hostess  for  the  few  remaining 
days.  It  was  given  out  that  she  was  indisposed,  but  no 
one  was  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  her  disappearance 
from  view.  All  knew  that  the  very  hour  of  the  divorce 
was  approaching,  and  that  what  had  been  a  matter  of 
common  talk  for  so  long  was  at  last  to  become  fact. 
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The  Bonapartes  assembled  in  Paris  did  not  disguise  their 
exultation,  and  from  their  looks  in  particular  Josephine 
was  glad  to  escape.  Her  chief  comfort  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  Eugene's  arrival.  Her  son's  protection 
had  never  failed  her  yet.  Perhaps  she  had  some  des- 
perate hope  that  he  might  still  intervene  and  prevent 
the  separation  from  Napoleon.  Eugene  reached  Paris 
on  December  5,  having  been  met  by  Hortense  on  his  way 
from  Italy.  He  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  prepared  for  his  interview  with 
the  Emperor.  He  had  long  recognised  that  divorce 
must  come,  and  had  expressed  his  conviction  to  his 
mother  as  recently  as  a  month  ago,  when,  after  hearing 
from  her  concerning  her  conversation  with  the  Emperor 
after  Fouche's  interference  at  Fontainebleau,  he  had 
written  :  "  If  he  [Napoleon]  believes  that  his  happiness 
and  that  of  France  require  him  to  have  children,  let  him 
have  no  other  consideration.  He  must  give  you  a 
suf&cient  dowry  and  let  you  live  with  your  Italian 
children.  The  Emperor  can  then  make  the  marriage 
which  his  policy  and  happiness  may  demand  of  him." 

Such  being  Eugene's  views,  he  offered  no  objections 
to  Napoleon's  resolution  now  laid  before  him,  but  only 
insisted  that  he  and  his  mother  should  retire  permanently 
to  Italy.  As  he  had  done  with  Hortense  already. 
Napoleon  protested  against  the  idea  of  a  retirement  and 
insisted  that  Josephine's  sacrifice  must  bring  her  honour, 
not  banishment.  She  should  still  be  Empress,  though 
not  reigning  Empress,  and  must  ever  be  his  best-loved 
friend.  Eugene  finally  asked  to  be  present  at  an  inter- 
view between  his  mother  and  Napoleon.  His  request 
was  granted.  The  presence  of  Eugene  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  Josephine.  She  was  still  weeping,  but 
showed  herself  dignified  and  resigned.  The  welfare  of 
France  was  too  dear  to  her,  she  said,  that  she  should 
refuse  to  yield  to  the  demand  made  of  her.  All  she 
asked  was  that  her  children  should  not  be  forgotten. 
"  Make  Eugene  King  of  Italy,"  she  begged.  Eugene 
broke  in  with  the  indignant  words  :  "  Mother,  let  me  be 
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left  out  of  the  question.  Your  son  does  not  want  a 
crown  which  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the  price  of  your 
separation.  If  Your  Majesty  bows  to  the  Emperor's 
wishes,  it  is  of  you  alone  that  he  must  think."  Napoleon 
was  touched.  "  That  is  Eugene's  true  heart,"  he  said. 
"  He  does  well  to  trust  to  my  aflEection."  The  scene  was 
over.  All  had  passed  in  far  better  manner  than  could 
have  been  expected  ;  but  at  the  Court  reception  that 
evening  Josephine  made  no  appearance.  She  had  not 
the  strength  to  preserve  in  public  the  brave  face  which 
she  had  put  on  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  her 
son. 

Only  a  few  daj^  more  remained  before  Josephine's 
career  as  reigning  Empress  ended.  On  December  lo 
Napoleon  received  a  deputation  from  the  Legislative 
Body  at  the  Tuileries  and  informed  them  that  "  he  and 
his  family  were  ready  to  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  France, 
their  dearest  affections."  Five  days  later  the  formal 
civil  act  of  divorce  took  place.  With  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor 
and  Pope  Pius  VII.  were  no  longer  on  good  terms — Pius 
had  excommunicated  his  former  friend  and  was  a 
prisoner  at  Savona — there  was  no  question  of  the  help 
of  His  Holiness.  There  was,  however,  the  subservient 
Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  performed 
the  secret  religious  marriage  on  the  eve  of  the  Corona- 
tion ;  and  there  were  the  French  clergy,  who  could  be 
coerced,  and  were.  The  details  of  the  civil  act  were 
arranged  by  the  Archchancellor  Cambacerds,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Emperor  himself.  According  to  Thiers, 
whose  informant  was  Cambaceres  himself.  Napoleon 
showed  his  determination  to  invest  the  act  with  cere- 
monies most  affectionate  and  most  honourable  for 
Josephine.  "  He  would  have  nothing  which  might 
look  like  a  repudiation,  and  agreed  to  nothing  but  a 
simple  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  bond,  based  on  mutual 
consent,  that  consent  itself  being  based  on  the  Empire's 
interests.  It  was  agreed  that  after  a  Family  Council, 
at  which  the  Archchancellor  should  receive  the  expres- 
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sion  of  the  wishes  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  decree  of 
the  Senate,  solemnly  passed,  should  pronounce  the  dis- 
solution of  the  civil  bond,  and  that  by  the  same  resolu- 
tion the  fortune  of  Josephine  should  receive  a  magnifi- 
cent guarantee." 

The  Family  Council  which  Napoleon  required  to  witness 
the  ceremony — ^not  to  triumph  over  Josephine's  fall,  but 
to  honour  the  great  act  of  renunciation  which  she  shared, 
however  much  against  her  will,  with  him — was  as  com- 
plete as  he  could  make  it.  Joseph  was  not  present, 
being  detained  in  Spain  by  his  kingdom's  affairs  ;  and 
he  was  on  such  terms  with  his  brother  at  the  moment 
that  they  hardly  exchanged  letters.  His  wife  Julie, 
however,  was  in  Paris.  Lucien,  of  course,  was  still  in 
disgrace.  Elisa  was  expecting  a  child,  so  that  she  too 
was  absent.  But  Madame  Mdre,  Louis,  Jerome  and  his 
wife,  the  Murats,  Pauline,  and  Caroline  were  all  present, 
together  with  Eugene  and  his  sister  as  representatives  of 
the  Beauharnais. 

On  the  night  of  December  15  the  Archchancellor 
Cambaceres  arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  accompanied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Household, 
Regnauld  de  Saint-Jean  d'Angely,  and  found  the  whole 
Palace  illuminated  as  on  a  fete-day.  Within  was  the 
whole  Imperial  family  in  full  Court  dress.  At  nine 
o'clock  they  were  gathered  in  the  Throne  Room,  and 
the  door  of  the  Emperor's  room  was  opened  to  receive 
them.  Josephine  was  dressed  in  a  perfectly  plain  white 
robe  with  no  jewellery,  and  though  pale  she  was  quite 
calm  ;  far  less  agitated,  in  fact,  than  either  Eugene  or 
Hortense.  Round  the  room  were  arranged  the  seats 
appointed  for  the  family,  in  due  order  of  precedence. 
The  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Madame  Mere  had  arm- 
chairs, the  reigning  kings  and  queens  chairs,  and  the 
others  stools.  All  took  their  places,  and  the  Emperor, 
turning  to  the  Archchancellor,  began  to  speak.  His 
speech  had  been  written  for  him,  but  departing  from  the 
text  he  substituted  his  own  language,  and  with  emotion 
spoke  of  the  cost  to  his  heart  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
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was  making  for  the  welfare  of  France.  "  Far  from  ever 
having  had  to  complain,"  he  added,  with  more  tender- 
ness than  truth,  "  I  can,  on  the  contrary,  only  rejoice 
over  the  affection  and  tenderness  of  my  well-loved 
spouse.  She  has  graced  fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and 
the  memory  of  this  will  remain  for  ever  stamped  on  my 
heart.  She  was  crowned  by  my  hand.  I  desire  that 
she  shall  keep  the  rank  and  title  of  crowned  Empress, 
but  above  all  that  she  shall  never  doubt  my  feelings  and 
that  she  shall  have  me  always  as  her  best  and  dearest 
friend." 

The  Empress  in  her  turn  took  up  her  speech.  Whether 
she  had  herself  altered  the  words  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her,  cannot  be  said  for  certain  ;  but  the  copy 
from  which  she  read  was  in  her  own  handwriting  and  on 
the  paper  which  she  was  wont  to  use.  "  With  the  per- 
mission of  our  august  and  dear  spouse,"  she  began,  "  I 
declare  that,  since  I  have  no  hope  of  bearing  children 
who  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  poUcy  and  the 
interests  of  France,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  give  him  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  which  was 
ever  given  on  earth."  But  she  could  read  no  further. 
Sobs  choked  her  voice  and  she  handed  the  paper  to 
Regnauld,  who  finished  the  speech  for  her.  "  I  owe 
all  to  his  bounty,"  ran  the  words,  "  it  was  his  hand 
which  crowned  me,  and,  seated  on  this  throne,  I  have 
received  nothing  but  proofs  of  affection  and  love  from 
the  French  people.  I  am  recognising  all  this,  I  beUeve, 
in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  is 
now  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France  and  deprives 
her  of  the  good  fortune  of  being  ruled  one  day  by  the 
descendants  of  a  great  man  plainly  raised  up  by  Provid- 
ence to  remove  the  ill-effects  of  a  terrible  Revolution 
and  to  set  up  again  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  the  social 
order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  make 
no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  The  Emperor 
will  alwa)rs  have  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  how 
much  this  act,  which  is  made  necessary  by  his  policy  and 
by  such  great  interests,  has  wounded  his  heart ;  but  we 
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shall  win  glory,  the  two  of  us,  for  the  sacrifice  which  we 
have  made  on  behalf  of  our  country." 

Not  only  Hortense  and  Eugdne  (who  is  said  to  have 
fainted  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony),  but  even  the  as- 
sembled Bonapartes  exhibited  emotion  at  Josephine's 
surrender  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  None  were 
sorry  when  the  Council  finished  its  sitting  with  the 
signature  by  each  member  of  the  report  drawn  up  by 
Cambaceres  and  all  were  able  to  disperse  to  their  lodg- 
ings. Josephine  was  accompanied  from  the  room  by 
her  children,  still  calmer  than  they  found  it  possible  to  be. 
But  the  day  was  not  to  finish  without  one  more  painful 
scene.  The  Emperor  had  retired  to  his  own  bedroom 
and  was  already  in  bed,  when  suddenly  Josephine 
appeared  at  the  door,  silent  but  bearing  the  signs  of 
profoundest  grief.  She  came  slowly  to  the  bedside,  as 
if  walking  in  her  sleep,  but  having  reached  it  she  fell 
forward,  and,  throwing  her  arms  about  Napoleon,  gave 
vent  to  bitter  laments.  The  Emperor,  by  whom  this 
apparition  was  quite  unexpected,  attempted  in  vain  to 
comfort  her,  with  assurances  of  his  everlasting  friendship 
and  appeals  to  her  reason  and  courage.  But  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  restrained  his  own  tears 
and  had  the  strength  to  send  her  away  to  her  own  room 
at  the  end  of  an  hour.  It  was  her  last  night  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  "  little  Creole  "  was  to  sleep  no  more  in 
the  bed  of  her  masters. 

Next  day  it  was  raining  heavily  when,  at  two  o'clock, 
Josephine's  carriages  awaited  her  in  the  courtyard. 
All  her  personal  belongings  had  been  taken  out  from  her 
rooms  and  placed  in  the  vehicles.  Her  parrot  and  a 
family  of  dogs  accompanied  her  boxes  and  such  furniture 
as  was  to  go  with  her.  Only  the  mistress  herself  was 
wanted  to  give  the  train  the  signal  to  start.  Josephine 
still  remained  in  the  dismantled  rooms,  sitting  waiting 
for  the  Emperor  to  bid  her  farewell.  His  step  was 
heard  on  the  private  stair  ;  and,  as  She  rose  from  her 
seat,  he  entered,  followed  by  Meneval,  his  secretary. 
Their  last  interview  in  the  Palace  must  not  be  without  a 
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witness.  Unrestrained,  however,  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  party,  the  weeping  woman  threw  herself  upon 
Napoleon's  breast  and  clung  there.  He  kissed  her 
several  times  and  then,  finding  she  had  fainted,  put  her 
into  the  secretary's  arms  and  hastened  out  of  the  room 
to  hide  his  own  emotion  from  any  curious  eyes.  Jose- 
phine, left  with  Meneval,  began  to  weep  again  violently 
and  clasped  him  by  the  hands,  beseeching  him  to  tell 
the  Emperor  not  to  forget  her  and  to  write  to  her  from 
Trianon,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  ten  days  following 
her  departure  from  the  Tuileries.  The  distressed 
secretary  promised  all  she  asked,  and  at  length  Josephine 
forced  herself  to  go.  She  walked  out  of  the  rooms  which 
were  no  longer  hers  and  into  the  courtyard,  got  into  her 
carriage,  and  drove  away  to  Malmaison. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE   FIRST   YEAR   OF  SEPARATION 

Josephine's  fortune  was  to  have,  by  Napoleon's  desire, 
"  a  magnificent  guarantee.'^  The  Senate's  Decree 
coupled  with  the  announcement  of  the  divorce  the 
settlement  on  her  of  two  million  francs  annually  from 
the  State  Treasury.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  himself 
settled  on  her,  from  the  Crown  Treasury,  another  million. 
He  further  presented  to  her,  for  the  duration  of  her  life, 
the  Elysee  Palace,  with  its  furniture  and  grounds,  and 
renounced  any  rights  which  he  might  have  over  Mal- 
maison,  which  was  to  be  entirely  at  the  disposition  of 
herself  and  her  heirs.  With  regard  to  her  debts,  of  whose 
continued  existence  he  was  well  aware,  although  he  did 
not  know  their  extent  since  he  had  last  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  them,  he  no  longer  proposed  to  pay  them  except 
out  of  her  own  income ;  but  he  assisted  her  to  clear 
them  off  by  advancing  the  money.  He  insisted  on  a 
complete  list  and  found  they  amounted  to  nearly  one 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  francs,*  while  the  total 
mumber  of  creditors  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
Josephine  marked  on  the  list  those  who  should  be 
paid  in  full,  and  the  remainder  had  their  bills  cut  down 
as  the  Emperor  decided.  Five  hundred  thousand  francs 
were  knocked  off  the  total,  and  the  balance  of  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  was  paid,  on  the  understanding 
that  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  should  be  stopped 
out  of  the  million  coming  to  her  from  the  Crown  Treasury 

•To  be  precise  1,898,098  francs,  of  which  587,411  were  due  to  jewellers, 
290f733  to  the  dressmaker  Leroy,  and  121,013  to  one  dealer  in  lace  alone  (Masson, 
**  Josephine  R6pudi6e,"  p.  99). 
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for  each  of  the  next  two  years.  Josephine  was  therefore 
solvent  again.  In  order  that  she  should  not  lapse  into 
debt  the  EjQperor  included  in  the  duties  of  his  own 
financial  superintendent  the  supervision  of  the  Empress's 
budget.  The  result  of  this  carefully  devised  scheme 
will  be  seen  later. 

Josephine  retired  from  her  position  of  reigning 
Empress  with  a  magnificent  income,  no  Habilities,  and 
a  town  and  a  country  house,  both  fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  From  his  point  of  view.  Napoleon  had 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  generous  treatment,  and  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  protestation  that  he  intended 
to  keep  her  always  as  his  best  and  dearest  friend.  The 
question  of  his  financial  arrangements  must  be  left 
to  a  later  chapter.  Here  we  may  concern  ourselves 
with  the  personal  relations  between  Emperor  and 
Empress  after  the  divorce  and  see  how  far  Napoleon 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Josephine  was  accompanied  to  Malmaison  by  her 
son  and  her  daughter,  who  were,  according  to  the 
promises  which  they  had  given,  to  help  to  console  and 
calm  their  mother  in  her  new  situation.  The  disposition 
which  her  Household  showed  to  desert  her  service  was 
at  once  checked  and  all  were  ordered  to  continue  in 
their  duties  until  the  New  Year.  The  Emperor  did  not 
leave  it  for  others  to  satisfy  him  as  to  her  state  after 
leaving  him,  for  he  drove  over  to  Malmaison  on  the 
following  day  and  paid  her  a  visit.  They  walked  in 
the  park  together,  as  of  old,  but  it  was  noticed  that  he 
only  shook  her  hand  as  he  came  and  went  and  that  he 
did  not  kiss  her.  On  his  return  to  Trianon  he  wrote 
to  her  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  the  letter 
which  appears  in  Queen  Hortense's  collection.  "My 
friend,"  he  began,  "  I  found  you  to-day  weaker  than 
you  should  have  been.  You  have  shown  courage, 
and  you  must  find  enough  to  sustain  you.  You  must 
not  let  yourself  lapse  into  a  fatal  melancholy,  you  must 
grow  content,  and  above  all  look  after  your  health, 
which  is  so  precious  to  me.  .  .  .  Sleep  well,  think  to 
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yourself  that  this  is  what  I  wish,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
for  the  letter  was  despatched  to  reach  her  before  she 
went  to  bed. 

As  might  be  imagined,  Josephine  found  it  impossible 
to  maintain  the  courage  which  Napoleon  wished  to  see 
her  display.  She  grew  worse  rather  than  better. 
Eugdne,  writing  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  arrival 
at  Malmaison,  says :  "  The  Empress  is  well.  Her 
grief  was  bitter  enough  this  morning  as  she  went  through 
the  places  where  she  lived  so  long  with  the  Emperor,  but 
her  courage  got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  is  resigned  to 
her  new  situation.  I  firmly  believe  that  she  will  be 
happier  and  more  tranquil."-  But  when,  following  the 
Emperor's  example,  visitors  began  to  hasten  to  Mal- 
maison to  pay  their  respects,  they  found  Josephine 
constantly  weeping.  Kings,  queens,  princes,  princesses, 
and  all  the  official  and  social  world  of  Paris  came  in 
pilgrimage  to  Malmaison,  and  all  alike  saw  her  in  tears. 
It  was  very  natural,  and  the  visitors  for  the  most  part 
were  moved  to  sympathy,  both  real  and  politic.  But 
the  Emperor,  who  never  omitted  to  ask  all  whether 
they  had  seen  the  Empress,  was  troubled  by  the  universal 
report.  On  the  19th,  while  out  shooting,  he  sent  Savary 
to  see  her,  and  a  letter  followed  in  the  evening,  answering 
one  of  hers  which  does  not  survive  : 

"  I  have  your  letter,  mon  amie.  Savary  tells  me  that 
you  are  constantly  crying.  That  is  not  right.  I  hope 
that  you  have  been  able  to  take  a  walk  to-day.  I 
have  sent  you  some  of  my  bag.  I  will  come  to  see 
you  when  you  assure  me  that  you  are  reasonable  and 
that  your  courage  has  got  the  upper  hand.  To-morrow 
I  have  the  Ministers  here  all  day.  Farewell,  mon  amie. 
I,  too,  am  melancholy  to-day.  I  want  to  hear  that  you 
are  satisfied  and  to  learn  of  your  self-possession.  Sleep 
well. 

"  Napoleon.*-'- 

p  Mme.  de  Remusat,  to  whom  Josephine  confided  that 
"  she  often  imagined  herself  dead  and  that  all  that  was 
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left  was  a  vague  sensation  of  existing  no  longer,"  did 
her  best  to  make  her  mistress  take  walks.  She  also 
sent  through  her  husband,  who  was  at  Trianon,  the  very 
sensible  advice  that  Napoleon  should  moderate  the 
expression  of  his  regret  when  he  wrote  to  Josephine, 
and  should  rather  try  to  encourage  her.  Certainly 
his  mention  of  his  own  sorrow  was  not  likely  to  lessen 
hers.  However,  his  affection  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  advice,  as  some  of  his  subsequent  letters  show. 
He  apparently  found  it  easier  to  disguise  his  feelings 
when  he  met  Josephine  than  when  he  wrote.  On 
the  24th  he  paid  another  visit  and  again  did  not  kiss 
her,  while  he  took  care  not  to  get  out  of  sight  of  third 
parties.  On  Christmas  Day  he  allowed  her  to  come 
over  to  dinner  with  him  at  Trianon,  bringing  Hortense  ; 
and  Eugene,  who  was  also  present,  declares  him  to  have 
been  "very  kind  and  amiable  to  her,"  so  that  she 
immediately  seemed  to  grow  better. 

On  the  following  day  Napoleon  returned  to  the 
Tuileries,  while  Josephine  soon  belied  Eugene's  state- 
ment, on  his  own  showing.  "  Eugdne  has  told  me,'* 
wrote  Napoleon  on  the  27th,  "  that  you  were  very  sad 
yesterday.  That  is  not  right,  mon  amie.  It  is  contrary 
to  what  you  promised  me.''  He  could  not  refrain 
from  adding  :  "I  was  much  annoyed  at  seeing  the 
Tuileries  again.  The  great  Palace  seemed  very  empty 
to  me,  and  I  found  myself  all  alone."  He  was  anxious 
even  to  being  her  back  to  Paris  at  once,  but  the  Elysee 
had  been  borrowed  to  lodge  the  Murats,  who  were  not 
anxious  to  go  home  to  Naples  yet.  Eugdne  had  hopes 
that  his  mother  would  accompany  him  to  Milan.  She, 
however,  was  as  eager  to  be  back  in  Paris  as  Napoleon 
seemed  to  be  that  she  should  come.  In  the  meantime 
she  continued  to  receive  her  visitors  at  Malmaison, 
not  less  tearful,  but  gradually  more  resigned. 

If  confirmation  of  her  resignation  be  required,  it  may 
be  found  in  her  next  step,  which  would  be  astounding 
if  it  were  not  with  the  character  of  Josephine  that  we 
are  dealing.     On  the  first  day  of  1 810,  sixteen  days  after 
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her  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  wife  of  the  former  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  that  she  would  much  like  to  see  her.  Mme. 
de  Mettemich  arrived  at  Malmaison  next  day,  and  was 
greeted  by  Hortense  with  the  words  :  "  You  know 
that  we  are  all  Austrians  at  heart,  but  you  wo  aid  never 
guess  that  my  mother  has  had  the  courage  to  advise 
the  Emperor  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  your  Archduchess.''- 
Josephine  came  in  as  her  daughter  spoke  and  at  once 
began  :  "I  have  a  scheme  which  takes  up  my  whole 
attention  and  by  whose  success  alone  I  hope  that  the 
sacrifice  I  have  just  made  will  not  be  entirely  wasted. 
It  is  that  the  Emperor  should  marry  your  Archduchess. 
I  spoke  of  it  to  him  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  that 
his  mind  was  not  yet  quite  made  up  ;  but  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  if  he  were  sure  of  being  accepted  by 
you.'* 

It  was  a  fact  which  Josephine  was  relating  to  her 
visitor.  Eugdne  had  already  approached  on  the  subject 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  present  representative  of 
Austria,  with  the  assurance  of  his  mother's  consent. 
When  had  Napoleon  and  Josephine  come  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  this  point  ?  It  is  not  known.  As  late  as 
November  22  Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  of  Russia,  had  instructed 
his  representative  in  St.  Petersburg,  Caulaincourt,  to 
ask  for  her  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne.  Being 
refused  her,  on  account  of  her  youth,  he  saw  no  other 
Princess  so  suitable  as  Marie-Louise  of  Austria.  But 
Josephine's  intervention,  in  the  midst  of  her  incon- 
solable grief,  might  well  seem  surprising  to  others  as 
well  as  to  Mme.  de  Mettemich.  Although  Josephine 
loved  match-making,  this  was  assuredly  an  extraordinary 
match  which  she  was  now  helping  to  make.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  there  is  no  clue  to  show  when  the  idea 
first  came  into  her  head. 

If  Napoleon  must  be  married,  however,  there  were 
obvious  advantages  for  Josephine  in  appearing  as  his 
assistant  in  bringing  about  this  marriage.     She  was. 
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if  not  quite  "  an  Austrian  at  heart,"  in  Hortense's 
words,  at  least  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Austrian 
Imperial  family,  especially  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
and  the  Metternichs.  Then  Marie-Louise  was  only 
eighteen,  and  with  a  young  wife,  married  purely  for 
State  reasons,  Napoleon  would  be  likely  to  require  the 
aid  of  her  own  experience  to  advise  him.  Might  she 
not  even  expect  that  he  would  be  even  more  glad  to 
have  her  in  Paris  after  his  second  marriage  than  before, 
when  he  still  dreaded  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  her 
might  have  upon  his  courage  ?  A  permanent  residence 
in  Paris,  with  occasional  seasons  at  Malmaison,  was  the 
best  fate  for  which  she  could  hope,  and  the  union  which 
she  was  advocating  for  her  late  husband  seemed  to  bring 
this  possibility  nearer. 

Malmaison,  indeed,  soon  began  to  pall  without 
the  possible  distraction  of  visits  to  Paris.  Josephine 
was  not  yet  forty-seven  and  she  did  not  feel  the  charms 
of  the  life  of  a  retired  dowager.  The  Emperor  continued 
to  write  constantly,  but  his  trips  to  Malmaison  were 
fewer  as  the  weeks  went  by.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
wrote  how  he  was  making  her  a  present  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  her 
property  and  that  she  might  "  plant  what  she  liked,'* 
or  promised  her  other  favours.  What  she  wanted  and 
what  she  wrote  to  him  about  was  permission  to  come  to 
the  Elysee  at  once.  This  is  plain  from  his  answers. 
**  I  should  hear  of  your  presence  at  the  Elysee  with 
pleasure,"  he  wrote  on  January  30,  "  and  [should  be] 
very  glad  to  see  you  more  often,  for  you  know  how 
much  I  love  you.'^  And  again,  a  few  days  later  :  "  I 
have  had  your  belongings  brought  to  the  Elysee.  You 
will  always  be  coming  to  Paris,  but  be  calm  and  content, 
and  have  complete  confidence  in  me."  At  last  the 
Palace  was  ready  for  her  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  she  took  up  her  occupation  of  it  at  once,  while 
Eugdne,  satisfied  that  his  mother  had  got  her  way, 
returned  to  his  wife  at  Milan. 

The  realisation  of  her  wish  did  not  equal  Josephine's 
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expectations.  Napoleon's  first  note  to  her  at  the 
Elysee  begins  :  "  Savary  on  his  arrival  gave  me  your 
letter.  I  am  pained  to  see  that  you  are  melancholy.' - 
Josephine  found  that,  although  she  was  back  in  Paris, 
she  was  no  longer  in  its  society  as  before.  "  It  is 
perhaps  not  quite  suitable  that  we  should  be  under 
the  same  roof  during  the  first  year,"  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  her  in  another  letter  ;  and,  in  fact,  at  all  the 
great  festivities,  whither  even  Hortense  might  go,  there 
was  no  place  for  the  divorced  Empress.  The  Court 
balls  and  excursions  were  not  for  her,  the  theatres  were 
forbidden  if  the  Royal  box  was  occupied,  the  Bois  was 
out  of  bounds  if  a  hunt  was  on,  the  papers  were  forbidden 
to  mention  her  (although  they  disobeyed)  because  a  new 
Empress  was  soon  starting  on  her  way  to  Paris  and  the 
marriage  contract  had  already  been  signed.  The 
imagined  attractions  of  the  Elysee  were  all  absent. 
Exile  there  was  worse  than  at  Malmaison,  and  it  can 
have  been  with  no  regret  that  after  a  month  Josephine 
quitted  Paris  and  returned  to  her  garden. 

The  Emperor,  however,  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
his  former  wife  to  be  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  when  Marie- Louise  arrived  at  the  end  of  March. 
To  soften  the  blow  he  had  decided  to  present  Josephine 
with  a  third  residence,  the  old  chdteau  of  Navarre, 
near  Evreux,  more  than  fifty  miles  across  country  from 
Paris.  The  original  building  had  been  erected  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  the  Kings  of  Navarre  ;  but  that 
which  was  standing  in  181  o  dated  only  from  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  consisted  of  a  huge  two- 
storied  square  block,  topped  by  a  dome  upon  which  one 
of  the  Comtes  d' Evreux  had  intended  to  set  up  a 
statue  of  his  uncle,  the  great  Turenne.  At  its  side  stood 
a  smaller  house.  Both  alike  were  dilapidated,  draughty, 
and  unfurnished.  Apart  from  its  size,  Navarre  was  a 
most  unpromising  home.  But  Napoleon  purchased  the 
place  on  March  8,  signed  the  Letters  Patent  assigning 
it  to  Josephine  and  her  heirs  on  the  nth,  and  ordered 
at  once  the  repairs  necessary  to  make  it  habitable. 
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On  the  1 2th,  having  spoken  to  her  previously  of  his 
intention  of  presenting  the  chateau  to  her,  he  writes  : 

"  Mon  amie,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  been  con- 
tented with  what  I  have  done  for  Navarre.  You  will 
have  seen  herein  a  new  proof  of  my  desire  to  please  you. 
Take  possession  of  Navarre;  you  will  be  able  to  go 
thither  on  March  25  to  spend  the  month  of  April." 

Josephine  showed  no  great  anxiety  to  set  out  for 
Navarre,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Emperor 
that  she  should  leave  Malmaison  before  Marie-Louise 
reached  Paris.  Accounts  of  the  condition  of  her  new 
ch&teau  no  doubt  influenced  her  in  part,  for  a  letter 
remains  from  her  to  the  Departmental  Prefect  at 
Evreux,  speaking  of  her  desire  to  hire  a  house  near  at 
hand,  from  which  she  might  superintend  the  repairs. 
But  also  Eugene  and  Augusta  were  expected  from 
Milan,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  Imperial  wedding.  The 
stay  of  her  daughter-in-law  at  Malmaison,  commencing 
on  March  20,  furnished  Josephine  with  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  date  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  her 
departure.  On  the  28th  she  was  still  at  Malmaison. 
That  same  night  Marie-Louise  reached  Compi^gne,  and 
Josephine  at  last  started  for  Navarre.  We  may  well 
suspect  that  the  order  to  depart  had  been  repeated  in 
more  peremptory  form  ! 

Accompanied  by  Jier  small  Court  the  supplanted 
Empress  arrived  at  Evreux  on  March  29.  Her  House- 
hold had  diminished  since  the  divorce.  Mme.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  had  been  among  the  first  to  leave  her 
and  had  been  transferred  to  the  suite  of  Marie-Louise, 
as  had  Mmes.  de  Lu9ay,  Lauriston,  and  Talhouet. 
Monseigneur  de  Rohan,  her  almoner,  had  also  gone, 
and  a  number  of  her  other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But 
Mme.  de  Remusat  remained,  having  sided  completely 
with  her  mistress  and  blaming  Napoleon  severely  for  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  divorce.  Mme.  d'Arberg,  of 
German  princely  descent  and  attached  to  Josephine 
since  the  Coronation,  remained  also,  and  was  now 
Lady  of  Honour  and  Superintendent  of  the  Household. 
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Others  with  her  now  or  later  were  Mme.  Ney,  the  school 
friend  of  Hortense ;  Mme.  Audenarde,  a  Creole  and 
mother  of  the  Emperor's  equerry  ;  Mmes.  Octave  de 
Segur,  de  Turenne,  and  de  Viel-Castel ;  and  Mme. 
Gazzani,  her  reader.  Napoleon's  marked  admiration  for 
whom  had  not  lost  her  Josephine's  favour.  Not  all 
of  these  were  with  her  yet,  and  some  were  soon  to 
abandon  her.  But  her  suite  was  sufficiently  imposing 
when  she  drove  into  Evreux  on  the  morning  of  her 
arrival,  to  be  met  by  the  Prefect  and  the  Mayor,  the 
National  Guard,  the  townspeople  and  the  local  clergy, 
all  eager  to  do  honour  to  their  new  neighbour  on  her 
way  to  Navarre.  She  was  at  once  pleased  and  pained. 
"  The  inhabitants  have  been  most  attentive,"  she  wrote 
to  her  daughter  ;  "  but  this  display  of  festivity  looked 
a  little  like  complimentary  condolences.'' 

Josephine's  first  sojourn  at  Navarre  lasted  a  little 
over  six  weeks,  and  those  weeks  were  no  more  pleasant 
to  her  than  she  had  anticipated.  The  repairs  to  the 
house  had  been  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  rooms  were 
vast  and  chilly,  the  windows  would  not  close,  the  roof 
leaked,  and  the  chimneys  smoked.  The  chateau's 
situation  in  a  valley,  while  giving  beautiful  views  of 
wooded  hills  from  the  windows  in  the  summer,  made  it 
very  damp  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  April 
all  was  cold  and  cheerless.  The  Household  was  invaded 
by  a  spirit  of  revolt.  To  the  desertions  of  December 
1809,  were  added  several  others  now.  The  service  of 
the  retired  Empress  lost  all  charm  for  many  who  had 
expected  to  find  the  honour  accompanied  by  pleasure 
and  ease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  or  even  in  Paris 
itself.  Mme.  Ney,  school  friend  of  Hortense  and  niece 
of  Mme.  Campan,  produced  a  letter  from  her  husband 
in  Spain,  written  before  the  departure  to  Navarre,  order- 
ing her  to  go  to  Paris.  Josephine  received  the  news 
with  dignity  and  a  singular  absence  of  malice.  "  It 
would  have  been  sweet  to  me  not  to  lose  you,''  she  told 
her.  ..."  But  I  know  that  a  woman's  first  duty  is  to 
her  husband.     Your  obedience  is  proper,  and  I  accept 
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your  resignation.  Believe  in  my  regrets  and  in  the 
friendship  which  will  always  attach  me  to  you.  I  will 
tell  the  Emperor  and  will  do  my  best  to  support  your 
husband's  wish  to  see  you  attached  to  the  Empress. '- 
Mme.  de  Turenne,  who  had  not  accompanied  Josephine 
to  Navarre,  soon  followed  Mme.  Ney's  example.  Among 
the  men  the  Comte  Andre  de  Beaumont  and  the  Comte 
de  Montholon  found  duties  which  prevented  their 
immediate  presence ;  and  the  new  almoner,  Barral, 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  was  detained  in  Paris  by  the 
marriage  festivities. 

Nor  was  there  harmony  among  those  who  were 
loyal  to  their  mistress.  The  ladies  quarrelled  with 
Pierlot,  the  Intendant,  whom  the  attraction  of  Court 
life  had  taken  away  from  banking ;  and  when  he 
brought  over  vanloads  of  furniture  to  supply  the  great 
deficiencies  of  the  chateau,  seized  what  they  wanted 
before  he  could  stop  them.  Jealousy  divided  the  ladies 
themselves.  A  smile  more  from  the  Empress  to  one  of 
them  produced  several  long  faces,  says  Mile.  Georgette 
Ducrest,  a  niece  of  Mme.  de  GenHs,  whom  Josephine 
had  lately  attached  to  her  suite  and  who  has  left  a 
collection  of  Memoirs  of  considerable  personal  interest. 
Mile.  Ducrest  herself  counted  several  enemies  through 
the  presentation  of  a  camellia  to  her  by  Josephine. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  desire  to  leave 
Navarre  and  return  to  Malmaison  seized  upon  the 
Empress  as  well  as  her  Household.  The  amusements, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  drives  through  the  damp 
country  by  day  and  sleepy  games  of  backgammon  with 
the  seventy-five-year-old  Bishop  of  Evreux  at  night, 
could  not  distract  Josephine*s  thoughts  from  Mal- 
maison, which  at  this  distance  seemed  indeed  a  paradise. 
The  Emperor  was  approached  early  in  AprU  both  about 
this  and  about  an  advance  of  money  for  alterations 
necessary  to  "  make  Navarre  habitable.''  He  sent 
Eugene  to  say  that  he  would  consent  to  both,  as  appears 
from  Josephine's  letter  of  April  19,  in  which  she  thanks 
him. 
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"  This  double  favour.  Sire/-  she  continues,  "  goes 
far  to  drive  away  the  great  anxiety,  and  even  fear, 
inspired  by  Your  Majesty's  long  silence.  I  was  afraid 
of  being  entirely  banished  from  your  remembrance. 
I  see  now  that  I  am  not.  I  am  therefore  less  unhappy, 
and  even  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  hence- 
forward. I  shall  go  to  Malmaison  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  since  Your  Majesty  sees  no  objection  to  this  ; 
but  I  must  tell  you,  Sire,  that  I  should  not  have  availed 
myself  so  soon  of  the  liberty  which  Your  Majesty  has 
granted  if  the  house  at  Navarre  did  not  call  for  urgent 
repairs,  for  my  health's  sake  and  for  that  of  the  persons 
attached  to  my  Household.  My  idea  is  to  stay  at 
Malmaison  for  a  very  short  time.  I  shall  soon  take  my 
departure  to  go  to  the  waters  ;  but  during  my  stay  at 
Malmaison  Your  Majesty  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  live 
there  as  if  I  were  a  thousand  leagues  away  from  Paris. 
I  have  made  a  great  sacrifice.  Sire,  and  more  every  day 
I  appreciate  its  magnitude.  This  sacrifice,  however, 
shall  be  all  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  shall  be  complete  on  my 
part.  Your  Majesty  shall  not  be  troubled  in  the  midst 
of  your  happiness  by  any  expression  of  my  regrets.'* 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  request  for  a  proof  both 
to  her  and  to  those  about  her  that  she  still  retained 
"  a  little  place  in  his  memory  and  a  big  place  in  his 
esteem  and  friendship.''  Its  tone  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  it  surely  does  not  merit  either  the  severe  criticisms 
of  some  of  the  biographers  or  the  reply  of  Napoleon, 
who  wrote  from  Compiegne  on  April  21  complaining 
of  its  mauvais  style.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
heard  with  pleasure  that  she  was  going  to  Malmaison 
and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  news.  This  letter 
was  brought  by  Eugene,  who  divided  his  time  between 
Navarre  and  Compiegne.  Josephine's  reply  (the 
sincerity  of  which  is  doubted  by  some  of  the  biographers 
again)  merits  quotation  in  full : 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  loving  thanks  for  not  having 
forgotten  me.  My  son  has  just  brought  me  your  letter. 
With  what  eagerness  I  read  it,  and  yet  I  spent  plenty 
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of  time  in  doing  so,  for  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  which 
did  not  make  me  weep  ;  but  these  tears  were  very  sweet ! 
I  have  got  back  my  heart  entirely,  and  it  will  always 
be  as  it  is  now.  Certain  feelings  are  life  itself  and  can 
only  finish  with  life.  I  should  have  been  in  despair 
if  my  letter  of  the  19th  had  displeased  you.  I  do  not 
remember  its  exact  wording;  but  I  know  how  painful 
was  the  feeling  which  dictated  it — the  sorrow  of  not 
hearing  from  you.  I  had  written  to  you  after  my 
departure  from  Malmaison  ;  and  since  then  how  many 
times  have  I  not  wished  to  write  to  you  !  But  1  knew 
the  reason  for  your  silence,  and  I  feared  to  importune 
you  by  a  letter.  Yours  was  a  balm  to  me.  Be  happy, 
be  as  happy  as  you  deserve,  it  is  my  whole  heart  which 
speaks  to  you.  You  have  just  given  me  my  share  of 
happiness,  and  a  share  which  I  appreciate  to  the  full. 
Nothing  to  me  can  be  worth  as  much  as  a  proof  of  your 
remembrance.  Farewell,  mon  ami.  I  thank  you  as 
tenderly  as  I  shall  always  love  you. 

"  Josephine.'* 

In  answer  to  this  and  another  letter,  which  has  not 
been  preserved.  Napoleon  wrote  briefly  from  Compidgne 
on  April  28,  encouraging  her  to  go  to  the  waters  and 
protesting  his  unchanged  feelings  toward  her.  One 
sentence  in  the  note  calls  for  attention.  "  Do  not  listen 
to  the  babble  of  Paris,"  he  says  ;  "  they  are  idle  and  far 
from  knowing  the  truth."  The  "  babble  "  of  which 
Napoleon  speaks  seems  to  comprehend  the  various 
rumours  that  were  current  while  he  was  at  Compidgne, 
which  made  out  that  the  new  Empress  was  jealous  of 
Josephine's  proximity  and  that  in  consequence  Mal- 
maison was  to  be  bought  back  and  Josephine  reduced  to 
Duchess  of  Navarre  or  exiled  to  the  Duchy  of  Berg — 
Just  the  kind  of  rumours  which  Parisian  idleness  might 
be  expected  to  breed.  There  was  no  foundation  for  them 
at  all  in  fact.  On  the  contrary.  Napoleon  showed  him- 
self most  willing  to  fall  in  with  Josephine's  desire,  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium  of  Eugene,  to  draw  up  a 
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programme  of  her  movements  for  the  remainder  of  18 10 
and  the  spring  of  181 1.  She  wished  to  go  first  to 
Malmaison,  then  at  the  end  of  May  to  whatever  waters 
might  be  best ;  after  three  months  to  proceed  to  the 
South  of  France,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Milan  ; 
to  spend  the  winter  with  Engine  and  Augusta  in  Milan 
and  to  return  in  the  spring  to  Malmaison  and  Navarre. 
In  order  to  make  Navarre  her  real  headquarters  she 
must  have  money,  however.  Napoleon  agreed  to  the 
programme,  and  with  regard  to  the  waters  consented 
that  she  should  even  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  if  the  doctors 
should  think  that  the  best  place  for  her,  although  he 
preferred  that  she  should  go  whither  she  had  not  already 
been  with  him — for  obvious  reasons,  seeing  how  easy 
it  was  to  make  her  tears  flow.  He  would  make  no  present 
of  money  for  Navarre,  but  would  authorise  the  advance 
of  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs  left,  after  payment 
of  her  debts,  out  of  the  grants  from  the  Crown  Treasury 
for  1810  and  181 1,  and  would  permit  that  the  one 
hundred  thousand  given  for  extraordinary  expenses  at 
Malmaison  should  be  diverted  to  Navarre.  "  I  highly 
approve,"  he  told  Eugdne,  "  of  her  plan  of  making 
all  her  outlay  on  Navarre." 

The  reason  for  Josephine's  decision  to  "  make  all 
her  outlay  on  Navarre  "  is  obscure.  There  was  the 
opportunity,  of  course,  of  indulging  in  those  schemes 
of  reconstruction  in  which  she  as  much  as  Napoleon 
himself  delighted.  And  the  place  had  begun  to  seem 
better  to  her  than  at  first.  "  Residence  at  Navarre," 
she  wrote  to  Hortense  on  May  3,  "  pleases  me  much.  I 
am  a  stranger  here  to  all  intrigues."  Perhaps,  seeing 
what  a  creature  of  caprice  she  was,  we  must  assume 
that  she  had  really  taken  a  fancy  to  Navarre,  which 
the  departure  of  the  cold  weather  rendered  more  at- 
tractive. As  she  had  written  in  her  letter  of  April  3, 
"  one  ought  to  live  at  Navarre  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  even  the  beginning  of  August ;  it  is 
then  the  most  enchanting  place  that  there  is."  This 
year,  however,  she  did  not  wish  to  put  the  statement 
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to  the  test,  for  in  the  middle  of  May  she  brought  to  an 
end  her  first  stay  at  Navarre  and  returned  to  Malmaison, 
then  in  its  spring  glory.  Speaking  of  her  double  hya- 
cinths and  tulips  imported  from  Holland,  she  had  once 
cried  :  "  It  is  now  two  years  that  I  have  been  prevented 
from  seeing  them  in  flower.  Bonaparte  always  sum- 
mons me  to  him  just  at  the  moment !  "  In  1810  at 
least  she  had  her  hyacinths  and  tulips  and  all  the  other 
delights  which  Malmaison  could  offer.  As  for  "  Bona- 
parte," she  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  written  by 
him  while  touring  with  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  in 
Northern  France  and  Belgium. 
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THE   FIRST    YEAR    OF   SEPARATION    (continued) 

Napoleon's  promised  visit  to  Malmaison  took  place 
on  May  13,  twelve  days  after  his  return  to  Paris.  Jose- 
phine has  left,  in  a  letter  written  to  Hortense  next  day, 
the  following  record  of  her  feelings  : 

"  You  ask  me  what  I  am  doing.  I  had  an  hour  of 
happiness  yesterday  ;  the  Emperor  came  to  see  me. 
His  presence  made  me  happy,  although  it  renewed  my 
sorrows.  Such  emotion  one  would  willingly  go  through 
often.  All  the  time  that  he  stayed  with  me  I  had 
sufficient  courage  to  keep  back  the  tears  which  I  felt 
were  ready  to  flow ;  but  after  he  was  gone  I  could  not 
keep  them  back  and  I  became  very  unhappy.  He  was 
kind  and  amiable  to  me  as  usual,  and  I  hope  that  he 
read  in  my  heart  all  the  affection  and  all  the  devotion 
for  him  which  fills  me." 

Josephine's  tears  passed  away  quickly,  and  the 
same  evening  after  the  Emperor's  visit  she  was  riotously 
gay.  Part  of  her  cheerfulness  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  gained  permission  for  Hortense  to 
return  no  more  to  Holland.  After  the  visit  to  Com- 
pi^gne  in  the  company  of  Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise 
and  so  many  of  the  Imperial  family,  Hortense  had  been 
ordered,  sorely  against  her  will,  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam 
to  rejoin  her  husband.  Her  health  was  still  very  bad, 
and  Louis's  conduct  was  worse.  Josephine's  letters  of 
the  first  half  of  May  manifest  extreme  anxiety,  and  her 
great  desire  is  that  Hortense  shall  accompany  her 
to  the  waters  to  which  she  is  going  after  leaving  Mal- 
maison— Aix-la-Chapelle  was  her   first  idea,  which  she 
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abandoned  later  in  favour  of  Aix  in  Savoy  (Aix-les- 
Bains).  The  Queen's  bodily  state  grew  alarming,  and 
the  wretched  Louis,  who  could  live  neither  with  nor 
without  her,  consented  that  she  should  leave  Amsterdam 
for  Plombidres  at  the  end  of  May.  Here  she  was  when 
she  received  her  mother's  letter  of  May  14,  which,  after 
describing  the  feelings  aroused  by  Napoleon's  visit, 
goes  on  : 

"  I  spoke  to  him  about  your  position  and  he  listened 
to  me  with  interest.  He  thinks  that  you  should  not 
return  again  to  Holland,  the  King  not  having  behaved 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  .  .  .  The  Emperor's  advice 
therefore  is  that  you  should  take  the  waters  for  the 
necessary  time  and  that  then  you  should  write  to  your 
husband  that  the  advice  of  the  doctors  is  that  you 
should  live  in  a  warm  climate  for  some  time,  and  in 
consequence  you  are  going  to  Italy,  to  your  brother's  ; 
as  for  your  son,  he  will  give  orders  that  he  is  not  to  leave 
France.  .  .  .  Your  son,  who  is  here  just  now,  is  very 
well.     He  is  pink  and  white."* 

A  few  days  after  sending  this  news  to  Hortense, 
Josephine  set  out  for  Aix-les-Bains.  She  had  chosen 
the  place  for  reasons  already  explained  to  her  daughter. 
"  My  health  requires  distraction  above  all,  and  I  hope 
to  find  more  of  that  in  a  place  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  and  whose  situation  is  picturesque.  The  waters 
are  especially  renowned  for  the  nerves."  Travelling 
under  the  name  of  the  Comtesse  d'Arberg  and  accom- 
panied only  by  Mmes.  de  Remusat  and  d'Audenarde, 
Mile,  de  Mackau,  MM.  de  Pourtalds  and  de  Turpin- 
Crisse,  she  reached  Aix  before  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Two  small  houses  were  hired,  and  life  was  very 
simple  and  quiet  at  first.  As  the  news  of  her  arrival 
spread,  however,  visitors  began  to  come  from  Geneva, 
Chambery,  Grenoble,  and  Northern  Italy,  and  a  small. 


•  Of  the  two  sons  here  mentioned,  the  first  is  Napoleon-Louis,  whose  health 
was  too  delicate  to  allow  him  to  live  in  Holland,  and  who  was  accordingly  in 
Paris  now.  The  other,  at  Malmaison  when  the  letter  was  written,  was  Louit- 
Napoleon,  called  by  his  doting  grandmother  "  Oui-Oui." 
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unceremonious  Court  formed  itself,  restrained  only  by 
her  determination  to  maintain  her  incognito.  Bathing, 
excursions,  tapestry-making,  and  reading  aloud  of  the 
latest  novels  from  Paris  passed  the  days  peacefully. 
Only  one  incident  produced  any  excitement,  when  on  a 
trip  by  water  to  the  ancient  abbey  of  Hautecombe  a 
storm  nearly  wrecked  the  boat,  causing  Napoleon  to 
write  from  Trianon  :  "I  heard  with  grief  the  danger 
which  you  ran.  For  an  inhabitant  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Ocean  to  die  in  a  lake  would  be  a  catastrophe  !  '•'• 

To  judge  by  the  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Hortense  on 
J^y  3>  Josephine  was  ill-content  with  her  quiet  sur- 
roundings at  Aix.  "  Let  me  see  you,  my  dear  daughter," 
she  concludes.  "  Alone,  abandoned,  far  from  all  my 
own  ones,  and  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  judge  how 
melancholy  I  am  and  what  need  I  have  of  your  pre- 
sence !  "  This  complaint  of  solitude  and  abandonment 
is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Before  Hortense 
arrived  from  Plombieres,  bringing  with  her  Julie  Bona- 
parte, wife  of  Joseph,  who  had  been  with  her  there, 
other  family  visitors  had  not  been  lacking.  Eugene 
and  Augusta  had  been  seen  on  their  way  back  from 
France  to  Milan.  Josephine's  young  cousin,  Louis 
Tascher,  whose  marriage  to  Amelie  von  der  Leyen, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  "  mediatised  "  Princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  lately  been  carried  through 
by  Napoleon  at  Josephine's  request,  had  come  to  Aix 
with  his  bride,  mourning  for  the  terrible  death  of  her 
mother  at  the  Austrian  Ambassador's  ball  in  Paris. 
Outside  the  family  circle,  there  had  been  Charles  de 
Flahault,  a  young  man  whose  social  accomplishments 
had  won  him  the  favour  of  Josephine  and  still  more  of 
Hortense,  whose  attachment  to  him  unfortunately  went 
so  far  as  to  leave  a  staiii  upon  her  good  name.  Flahault 
had  preceded  the  Queen  in  coming  from  Plombieres  and 
was  now  attached  to  Josephine's  suite,  bringing  with 
liim  an  air  of  gaiety  which  always  appealed  to  her 
heart.  Other  new  friends  included  Mme.  de  Souza, 
formerly  the  Comtesse  de  Flahault,  Charles's  mother, 
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who  afterwards  brought  up  and  educated  Hortense's 
illegitunate  son. 

Josephine  was,  therefore,  scarcely  so  desolate  as  her 
letter  to  her  daughter  would  make  out.  Still,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  joined  by  Hortense — ^who,  in 
spite  of  her  ill-health  and  a  continual  propensity  to 
tears,  brought  with  her  to  Aix  her  talent  for  inventing 
social  diversions  and  a  decorous  literary  and  artistic 
atmosphere  which  might  be  expected  to  surround  Mme. 
Campan's  prize  pupil — Josephine  found  life  more  than 
tolerable  at  Aix.  Now  she  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
throng,  and  her  Imperial  Uveries,  as  she  drove  about 
the  place,  created  a  gratif5mig  impression.  Visits  to 
Geneva  gave  variety  to  her  day,  and  she  at  once  startled 
and  pleased  the  townspeople  with  her  dresses,  her  suite, 
and  her  affability  to  every  one.  The  life  of  luxurious 
calm  was  one  which  she  would  naturally  enjoy,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  August  nothing  appeared  likely  to  disturb 
it.  Early  in  September,  however,  a  change  occurred. 
Josephine  suddenly  set  off  to  Secheron,  a  smalland  dull 
country  place,  and  took  rooms  at  an  hotel,  leaving 
Hortense  at  Aix.  The  only  explanation  which  we  have 
of  her  conduct  is  in  a  letter  written  to  her  daughter  from 
Secheron  on  September  9  in  which  occur  the  words  : 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Emperor  ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  ought  to  prove  to  him  the  interest  which  I  have 
in  the  Empress's  pregnancy.  I  have  just  written  to  him 
on  the  subject.  I  hope  that  this  proceeding  will  put 
him  at  his  ease,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  me 
about  it  with  a  confidence  as  great  as  my  attachment  to 
him." 

Josephine's  letter  to  Napoleon  is  not  extant,  but  his 
reply  of  September  14,  acknowledging  its  receipt,  is  in 
Queen  Hortense's  collection.  The  Empress  is  effective- 
ment  grosse  de  quatre  mois,  he  says.  "  She  is  in  good 
health  and  is  much  attached  to  me."  That  there  was 
a  connection  between  Marie-Louise's  condition  and 
Josephine's  restlessness  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt. 
While  France  was  rejoicing  in  the  expectation  of  an  heir 
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to  Napoleon,  Josephine  was  making  a  tour  round  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and,  after  Hortense  had  left  Aix  for 
Fontainebleau  by  the  Emperor's  order  toward  the  end 
of  September,  she  extended  her  journey  to  Neufchatel 
and  Berne.  Her  great  desire  now  was  that  the  Emperor 
should  allow  her  to  cancel  the  programme  which  she 
herself  had  submitted  to  him  through  Eugene  in  April 
and  to  return  at  once  to  Malmaison.  The  announce- 
ment of  her  successor's  pregnancy,  so  far  from  causing 
her  to  wish  to  leave  France,  had  precisely  the  opposite 
effect.  Those  who  attribute  her  action  to  mere  con- 
trariety have  an  easy  task  in  explaining  why  this  was  so. 
Napoleon's  view  was  certainly  that  she  would  do  well 
to  go  to  Milan,  as  originally  arranged.  "  Go  to  see  your 
son  this  winter,"  he  wrote  to  her  on  October  i,  "  come 
back  to  the  waters  at  Aix  next  year,  or  else  stay  at 
Navarre  for  the  spring.  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to 
Navarre  at  once  if  I  did  not  fear  that  you  would  grow 
weary  there.  My  opinion  is  that  you  could  only  spend 
the  winter  suitably  at  Milan  or  Navarre."  With  this 
we  may  compare  two  letters  from  Josephine  to  Hortense, 
written  from  Berne  on  October  12  and  13  respectively  : 

"  If  in  three  days  from  now  I  do  not  receive  letters 
telling  me  what  to  do,  I  shall  think  that  the  Emperor 
has  not  approved  the  request  which  I  made  of  him.  I 
shall  leave  for  Geneva.  .  .  .  From  Geneva  I  shall  return 
to  Malmaison  ;  there  at  least  I  shall  be  in  France,  and, 
if  all  the  world  deserts  me,  I  shall  dwell  there  alone, 
conscious  of  having  sacrificed  my  happiness  to  make 
that  of  others." 

"  After  having  reflected  well  " — this  is  from  the  second 
letter — "  I  shall  follow  the  Emperor's  first  idea  and  shall 
establish  myself  at  Navarre.  It  seems  to  me  very 
unsuitable  to  go  to  Italy,  especially  in  the  winter.  If  it 
was  for  a  visit  of  one  or  two  months,  I  should  gladly  go 
to  see  my  son  ;  but  to  stop  there  longer  is  impossible.  .  .  . 
I  confess  to  you  that  if  I  were  obliged  to  remove  from 
France  for  more  than  a  month  I  should  die  of  grief.  At 
Navarre  at  least  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
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sometimes,  and  it  is  so  great  a  happiness  for  me  that  I 
must  prefer  the  place  which  brings  me  nearest  to  my 
dear  dangh'':er.  .  .  .  My  dear  Hortense,  if  I  were  to  go 
to  Italy,  I  am  sure  that  several  persons  attached  to  me 
would  send  in  their  resignations.  It  is  very  melancholy 
to  think  of  this  !  " 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  letters  that,  while  Napoleon 
wished  his  former  wife  to  be  in  Italy,  or  at  most  not 
nearer  than  Navarre,  until  Marie-Louise  had  borne  her 
child,  Josephine  entirely  rejected  the  Italian  scheme 
{although  it  was  originally  hers)  and  accepted  Navarre 
only  if  she  could  not  yet  obtain  Malmaison.  Still  more 
light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  a  long  letter  from  Mme. 
de  Remusat  in  Paris  to  Josephine  in  Switzerland,  written 
apparently  in  September  or  early  October  and  included 
in  Queen  Hortense's  collection.  The  writer  says  that 
she  has  been  unable  yet  to  ask  from  the  Emperor,  so 
much  occupied  in  his  own  affairs,  the  audience  which 
Josephine  had  desired  her  to  ask,  but  has  already  seen 
"  some  important  personages  "  ;  and  the  result  of  her 
inquiries  and  observations  is  that  Josephine's  sacrifice 
still  requires  completion.  Josephine  had  hoped  that 
the  Emperor  would  be  able  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  her  and  Marie-Louise,  especially  when  the  latter 
should  be  reassured  by  the  expectation  of  a  child  that 
her  position  was  secure.  "  But,  Madame,"  says  Mme. 
de  Remusat,  "  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  observations, 
the  time  has  not  come  for  such  a  meeting."  Marie- 
Louise,  in  fact,  was  jealous,  and  this  feeling  could  but  be 
increased  if  Josephine  were  to  return  to  Paris.  Besides, 
what  could  Josephine  do  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
so  much  desired  child  ?  What  would  the  Emperor  do, 
divided  between  his  duties  of  the  present  and  his  me- 
mories of  the  past  ?  She  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  Paris.  "  Malmaison,  even  Navarre,  would  be  too 
close  to  the  gossip  of  an  idle  and  often  evil-minded  town. 
Obliged  to  depart,  you  would  appear  to  be  leaving  by 
command  and  would  lose  all  the  honour  due  to  courageous 
conduct  on  your  own  initiative." 
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Among  those  whom  Mme.  de  Remusat  had  seen  was 
Duroc,  the  Grand  Marshal.  From  him  she  gathered 
that  Josephine  ought  now  to  make  her  last  sacrifice  and 
to  write  to  the  Emperor  announcing  her  intention. 

"  By  removing  an  embarrassment  from  which  his 
afEection  for  you  leaves  him  unable  to  escape  alone  you 
will  acquire  new  claims  on  his  gratitude.  And  beside, 
apart  from  the  reward  which  always  follows  right  and 
reasonable  conduct,  may  you  not,  with  the  amiable 
character  which  always  marks  you  and  your  aptitude 
to  please  and  to  make  yourself  loved,  may  you  not  find 
in  the  course  of  a  rather  more  prolonged  journey  plea- 
sures which  you  do  not  foresee  at  first  ?  At  Milan  there 
awaits  you  the  sweet  spectacle  of  a  son's  merited 
success.  Florence  and  Rome  too  would  gratify  your 
tastes  in  a  manner  which  would  adorn  your  temporary 
retirement.  You  would  encounter  at  every  step  in 
Italy  memories  which  the  Emperor  would  see  recalled 
with  no  vexation,  for  to  him  they  are  connected  with 
the  epoch  of  his  earliest  glories." 

There  is  much  more  in  this  strain.  Mme.  de  Remusat 
very  clearly  writes  under  the  inspiration  of  Napoleon, 
conveyed  through  Duroc,  and  no  one  could  see  this  more 
clearly  than  Josephine.  She,  however,  had  no  intention 
of  being  moved  by  such  arguments  as  were  advanced. 
She  had  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon 
now  that  he  was  still  too  tenderly  disposed  toward  her 
to  give  her  a  positive  order  to  visit  Milan,  while  she  had 
no  hesitation  in  acting  against  his  mere  wishes.  Her 
end  was  gained  by  a  series  of  steps.  She  had  arranged 
in  April  to  spend  the  winter  at  Milan.  In  September 
she  changed  her  mind  on  hearing  of  the  approaching 
event  at  Paris.  Napoleon  had  already  said  incautiously 
in  a  July  letter  that  he  "  would  be  glad  to  see  her  in  the 
autumn."  Why  not  then  in  Paris  ?  He  signified  his 
wish  that  she  should  go  to  Milan  in  view  of  Marie- 
Louise's  condition,  but  did  not  forbid  Navarre.  Seizing 
at  once  on  Navarre,  Josephine  prepared  to  set  out  for 
the  place — ^by  way  of  Malmaison.     She  wrote  to  him 
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saying  that  she  was  leaving  Geneva  on  November  i  and 
would  spend  twenty-four  hours  at  Malmaison  before 
settling  down  at  Navarre.  He  appears  to  have  offered 
no  objection,  although  experience  should  have  taught 
him  that  expressions  of  time  meant  little  to  Josephine. 

Before  quitting  Geneva,  whither  she  had  gone  after 
Berne,  she  stopped  to  purchase  for  herself  the  little 
ch&teau  of  Pregny,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
and  facing  Mont  Blanc.  She  paid  for  the  house  and 
furniture  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  an  extravagance  which  sadly 
troubles  her  biographers. 

Josephine  started  on  her  return  journey,  as  she  had 
announced  that  she  would,  on  November  i,  and  arrived 
at  Malmaison  to  spend  her  "  twenty-four "  hours. 
Napoleon  was  still  at  Fontainebleau  with  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  which  made  it  easier  for  the  many  mal- 
contents who  regretted  Josephine  as  soon  as  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  her  successor  to  flock  to  Mal- 
maison and  pour  out  their  grievances  to  ears  not  likely  to 
be  closed  against  them.  For  Josephine,  although  not 
malicious,  could  hardly  help  being  pleased  to  hear  what 
people  had  to  say  concerning  the  woman  who  feared  so 
much  the  possibility  of  her  presence  near  the  Emperor. 
She  had  been  left  in  no  doubt  what  was  the  attitude  of 
Marie-Louise  toward  her.  Had  not  even  Mme.  de 
Remusat's  inspired  letter  to  her  given  her  a  remarkable 
instance  ?  The  Emperor  one  day  (Mme.  de  Remusat 
had  related,  on  the  authority  of  Duroc),  walking  with 
Marie-Louise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmaison,  had 
offered  to  show  the  place  to  her  in  Josephine's  absence. 
**  Instantly  the  Empress's  face  was  running  with  tears. 
She  dared  not  refuse,  but  the  signs  of  her  grief  were  so 
plain  that  the  Emperor  made  no  attempt  to  insist." 

There  was  a  very  distinct  danger  that  there  should 
spring  up  in  the  Court  two  hostile  parties,  those  of 
Marie-Louise  and  of  Josephine.  The  latter's  stay  at 
Malmaison  now  threatened  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 
split.     The  feeling  was  spreading  from  the  courtiers  to 
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the  servants  of  the  two  households.  The  uniforms  of 
the  two  Empresses'  attendants  were  very  similar,  and 
meetings  between  the  opposing  camps  in  Paris  resulted 
in  quarrels  which  very  soon  came  to  Napoleon's  ears. 
The  trouble  must  be  stopped.  He  wrote  to  Mme. 
d'Arberg  that  Josephine  must  leave  for  Navarre  as  she 
had  promised.  His  own  return  to  the  Tuileries,  with 
Marie-Louise,  was  fixed  for  November  15.  On  the  14th, 
as  Josephine  was  still  at  Malmaison,  he  sent  Cambaceres 
to  her  to  hasten  her  departure.  She  could  not  go  with- 
out making  the  proper  preparations,  she  protested,  and 
promised  to  leave  on  the  19th.  Unfortunately,  her 
preparations  were  not  quite  completed  when  the  19th 
arrived,  and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  that  she  actually 
reached  Navarre,  having  stretched  her  "  twenty-four 
hours  "  into  nearly  three  weeks. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

JOSEPHINE    AND    THE    KING    OF    ROME 

In  Josephine's  absence  of  six  months,  her  architect 
had  striven  to  make  Navarre  at  least  "  habitable  -' 
and  capable  qf  being  warmed  if  there  were  only  suffi- 
ciently big  fires.  The  wetness  of  the  neighbourhood 
could  not  be  overcome.  "  You  will  do  well  to  leave 
your  children  in  Paris  when  you  come  to  Navarre," 
writes  Josephine  to  Hortense  in  December.  "  It 
must  be  damp  weather  everywhere,  but  it  is  much 
more  so  here."  The  life  at  the  chateau,  therefore, 
did  not  difier  very  materially  now  from  what  it  had 
been  when  the  fiist  visit  had  been  paid.  The  general 
course  of  things  was  very  quiet.  Josephine  would 
come  down  from  her  room  shortly  before  breakfast, 
which  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  a  consider- 
able display  alike  of  plate  and  of  attendance,  two 
footmen  standing  behind  the  mistress  and  one  behind 
every  one  else'  at  table.  Josephine  was  scarcely 
responsible  for  this,  since  the  Emperor  insisted  that 
the  ceremonial  at  Navarre  should  be  kept  up  on  a 
high  level.  In  the  afternoons  walks  or  drives  were 
taken  when  the  rain  permitted.  In  the  garden  there 
was  little  to  be  seen  in  the  winter  of  1810-11,  though 
it  was  already  beginning  to  be  a  small  imitation  of 
Malmaison.  Indoors,  where  Josephine's  taste  was 
principally  displayed  in  her  toilet,  there  was  little  to 
be  done  except  to  use  the  needle  and  listen  to  Mme. 
Gazzani  reading  a  novel  aloud.  Dinner,  which  was 
on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  than  breakfast,  was 
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followed  by  music,  or  backgammon  with  the  Bishop 
of  Evreux,  or  billiards  with  one  of  the  gentlemen,  or 
cards,  Josephine  often  amusing  herself  by  fortune- 
telling  with  their  aid.  Tea  and  then  bed  closed  the 
day.  "  Peace  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  happiness," 
Mme.  de  Remusat  had  said  of  the  visit  to  Aix ;  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Navarre. 

A  certain  variety  was  given  by  the  largeness  of  the 
Household,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  young  girls 
whom  Josephine  had  attached  to  herself,  either  because 
they  could  sing  or  because  they  otherwise  pleased  her. 
"It  is  said  at  Navarre  there  are  more  women  than 
men,"  remarks  Napoleon  in  his  letter  acknowledging 
Josephine's  New  Year's  greetings.  Stephanie  d'Arenberg, 
formerly  Tascher,  had  come  to  live  with  her  kinswoman, 
but  was  not  a  very  cheerful  companion,  for  she  was 
subject  to  fainting-fits  and  attacks  of  nerves.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  one  of  Josephine's  letters  that  she 
herself  suffered  sometimes  from  nerves ;  or  was  it 
only  from  tears  ?  Her  eyes  were  troubling  her,  she 
wrote  to  Hortense.  "  My  doctor  says  that  it  comes 
from  having  cried  ;  but  for  some  time  past  I  have 
only  cried  occasionally.  I  hope  that  the  quiet  life 
which  I  lead  here,  far  from  intrigues  and  gossip, 
will  strengthen  me,  and  that  my  eyes  will  get  well." 

Josephine  had  hoped  to  have  Hortense  with  her 
over  the  New  Year,  181 1,  but  the  Queen's  health 
was  too  bad  to  allow  her  to  leave  Paris.  In  her  absence 
Navarre  was  consoled  by  a  lottery,  in  which  all  the 
prizes  were  given  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
all  distributed  with  such  singular  appropriateness 
that  it  was  obvious  that  Josephine  had  taken  the  role 
of  chance  upon  herself  ;  for  the  first  lot  fell  to  the 
almoner.  Archbishop  Barral,  who  received  a  ruby 
and  brilliant  ring  (which  he  hoped  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  would  come  to  kiss  more  often  than  his  old 
ring,  he  said),  and  no  subsequent  mistake  was  made, 
unless  it  were  that  Mme.  Gazzani's  prize  was  equal 
in  value  to  those  of  the  Palace  ladies,  in  whose  eyes 

II 
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the  fact  that  the  lectrice  had  once  attracted  Napoleon 
was  no  excuse  fof  putting  her  on  the  same  level  as 
themselves  The  jealousies  at  her  Court  had  not 
ceased  as  it  grew  larger  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  clique  friendly  to  Josephine,  because  hostile 
to  Marie-Louise — the  Navarre  Party,  as  it  came  to  be 
called. 

The  approach  of  Easter  brought  a  little  more  excite- 
ment into  the  calm  life  at  the  chateau.  On  March 
19  Josephine  gave  a  ball  to  the  people  of  Evreux, 
and  on  the  next  day  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Mayor's, 
to  which  she  was  invited  with  her  suite.  She  sent 
the  suite,  but  remained  at  home  herself  with  Mme. 
d'Arberg.  Shfr  was  expecting  to  hear  of  an  event 
which  made  her  too  anxious  to  care  about  a  dinner 
at  Evreux.  The  time  of  Marie-Louise's  delivery  she 
knew  was  at  hand.  Napoleon  had  written  to  her  : 
"  I  hope  to  have  a  son.  I  will  let  you  know  at  once." 
She  had  already  prepared  a  gift  for  the  messenger  who 
should  bring  the  news  ;  a  diamond  pin  worth  five 
thousand  francs  if  the  child  should  be  a  girl,  one  worth 
twelve  thousand  if  it  should  be  a  boy. 

Curiously,  by  absenting  herself  from  the  Mayor's 
dinner  Josephine  received  the  announcement  later 
than  if  she  had  accepted  the  invitation.  The  sound  of 
the  guns  and  bells  at  Evreux  reached  her  before  the 
postmaster,  who  had  the  news  from  a  courier  on  his 
way  to  Cherbourg,  could  reach  her  presence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  postmaster's  account,  when  he  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  to  Josephine  he  noticed  at  first 
a  slight  frown  upon  her  face.  Then  recovering  her 
usual  gracious  manner,  she  said  to  him  :  "  The  Em- 
peror cannot  doubt  the  lively  interest  which  I  take 
in  an  event  which  crowns  his  joy.  He  knows  that 
I  cannot  separate  myself  from  his  destiny,  and  that 
his  happiness  will  always  make  me  happy."  On 
the  following  morning  Eugdne  arrived  from  the 
Emperor  to  bring  full  details.  Josephine  sent  back  her 
congratulations,  and  on  the  22nd  Napoleon  wrote,  in 
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his    own    execrable    hand,     the    note    which    Queen 
Hortense's  collection  reproduces  in  facsimile : 

"  Mon  amie,  I  have  received  your  letter.  I  thank 
you.  My  son  is  big  and  healthy.  I  hope  that  he  will 
do  well.  He  has  my  chest,  my  mouth,  and  my  eyes. 
I  hope  that  he  will  fulfil  his  destiny.  I  am  always 
quite  satisfied  with  Eugene.  He  has  never  caused 
me  the  slightest  sorrow. 

"  Napoleon." 

Mile.  Ducrest  relates  that  Josephine  was  intending 
to  give  the  Imperial  page  who  brought  her  the  letter 
the  pin  of  twelve  thousand  francs'  value,  but  was 
persuaded  by  Eugene  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  make 
people  think  she  wished  her  munificence  to  be  talked 
about,  and  she  therefore  gave  the  present  which  she 
had  designed  to  make  in  the  event  of  the  birth  of  a 
girl.  Mile.  Ducrest  also  states  that  Eugene,  to  amuse 
his  mother,  gave  her  a  description,  with  the  appro- 
priate grimaces,  of  the  scene  in  Marie-Louise's  ante- 
chamber on  the  night  preceding  the  birth,  when  Caroline 
Murat  and  Pauline  Borghese  awaited  the  event  which 
was  to  give  so  much  extra  importance  to  the  new 
sister-in-law  whom  they  loved  little  more  than  they 
had  loved  her  predecessor.  The  Bonaparte-Beauharnais 
feud  had  practically  ceased  since  the  divorce,  followed 
by  Hortense's  separation  from  Louis.  But  it  had  only 
ceased  because  Josephine  and  her  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law  never  met,  and  there  had  been  no  reconciliation. 
Josephine,  therefore,  was  still  likely  to  enjoy  hearing 
of  Caroline's  and  Pauline's  discomfiture,  for  all  her  lack 
of  gall. 

In  his  happiness  at  the  advent  of  his  long-desired 
son.  Napoleon  did  not  forget  the  wife  who  had  failed 
to  present  him  with  an  heir.  He  gave  her  permission, 
which  she  had  already  intimated  through  Mme.  de 
Remusat  her  wish  to  obtain,  to  leave  Navarre  and  come 
to  Malmaison  for  the  spring.     She  came  in  AprU  and 
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returned  to  Navarre  in  June  to  spend  her  birthday — 
her  forty-eighth — in  a  place  where  the  celebration 
could  not  give  oSence  to  the  other  Empress.  The 
hope  of  meeting  Marie  -  Louise  had  faded  away. 
Napoleon,  if  he  had  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  idea, 
had  abandoned  it  in  the  face  of  the  younger  woman's 
obvious  terror ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Josephine's 
desire  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  her  rival. 

The  people  of  Evreux,  whom  Josephine  had  quite 
won  by  her  free-handed  charities  and  the  gift  of  money 
for  a  theatre,  felt  no  restraint  in  displaying  their 
gratitude  to  her.  On  the  morning  of  June  23  a  band 
of  young  girls,  headed  by  the  Mayor's  daughter,  arrived 
at  the  chateau  and  presented  to  her  the  good  wishes 
of  the  town,  together  with  a  bust  of  herself  under  a 
canopy  of  flowers.  Delighted  with  this  mark  of  affec- 
tion, Josephine  kissed  the  young  spokeswoman,  invited 
the  whole  company  to  breakfast,  and  distributed  gifts 
among  them  all.  At  night  the  town  was  illuminated, 
but  Josephine,  who  had  grown  circumspect,  it  appears, 
would  consent  to  no  official  fete  in  her  honour.  She 
spent  the  evening  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
Household,  who  had  tricked  themselves  out  as  peasants 
for  the  occasion  and  treated  her  to  a  poem  of  adula- 
tion set  to  music,  which  did  not  fail  to  please. 

Navarre,  indeed,  had  its  compensations,  although 
it  still  needed  reconstruction  according  to  its  mis- 
tress's ideas.  She  was  contemplating  large  and  expen- 
sive alterations  when  she  decided  to  leave  it  at  the 
beginning  of  September  181 1,  and  return  to  Malmaison. 
Her  reasons  are  given  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter  on 
the  5th  of  the  month.  "  The  approach  of  autumn," 
she  wrote,  "  and  the  great  number  of  invalids  in  my 
Household  have  made  me  leave  Navarre,  my  dear 
Hortense.  I  have  been  at  Malmaison  for  two  days. 
My  health  is  fairly  good,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  embracing  your  two  children."  The 
charms  of  the  society  of  Napoleon-Louis  and  "  Oui- 
Oui "   were  irresistible  to  her.   and  the  erratic  move- 
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ments  of  Hortense,  fond  mother  as  she  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being,  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
them  fully  both  now  and  two  years  later.  The  younger 
boy  was  undoubtedly  her  darling,  although  she  did 
no  injustice  to  the  other.  "  Everything  about  them 
points  to  an  excellent  disposition  and  a  great  love  for 
you.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more  I  love  them." 
But  it  was  "  Oui-Oui's  "  character  which  especially 
delighted  her,  his  sayings  which  she  was  always  repeat- 
ing. One  of  the  tales  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  child  may 
be  quoted,  in  his  grandmother's  words  : 

"  Little  Oui-Oui  is  always  gracious  and  loving  to 
me.  Two  days  ago,  seeing  Mme.  de  Tascher  departing 
to  rejoin  her  husband  at  the  waters,  he  said  to  Mme  de 
Boucheporn  [his  governess]  :  '  She  must  love  her 
husband  very  much  then,  as  she  is  leaving  grandmamma.' 
Do  you  not  think  this  charming  ?  " 

Never  do  we  see  Josephine  in  a  more  lovable  mood 
than  when  she  takes  her  little  grandsons  into  the 
hothouses  at  Malmaison  and  gives  them  sugar-canes 
to  suck,  buys  stocks  of  toys  in  preparation  for  their 
visit — "  but  not  sweets  ;  be  at  peace,  they  shall  not 
have  any,"  she  writes  to  Hortense — tells  of  their  pink- 
and-white  complexions  and ' '  *  not  the  slightest  illness 
since  they  have  been  here,"  or  admonishes  their  mother  : 
"  Keep  yourself  for  them ;  you  are  so  necessary  to 
them  !  " 

It  is  sad  to  turn  from  such  a  picture  to  that  of 
Josephine  discussing  with  the  ungrateful  Bourrienne 
the  misdeeds  of  Napoleon.  The  ex-secretary,  though 
disgraced  by  the  Emperor  for  dishonesty,  had  been 
so  far  forgiven  as  to  be  made  representative  of  France 
at  Hamburg.  During  visits  to  Paris  he  used  to  call 
at  Malmaison,  and  with  Napoleon's  approval,  he  said. 
"  Still,  he  might  have  imagined  that  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  Josephine  in  private  it  was  not  always 
praise  of  him  which  came  from  our  lips."  Elsewhere 
Bourrienne  asserts  that  Josephine  told  him  that  the 
days  when  Napoleon  came  to  visit  her  were  days  of 
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torture  for  her,  since  he  did  not  spare  her  feelings  ! 
With  this  we  may  contrast  the  manner  in  which 
Josephine  •'vrote  to  Hortense  about  Napoleon's  visits. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  she  often  showed  in  the  days 
when  she  was  still  reigning  Empress,  as  well  as  during 
the  Consulate,  she  was  always  prompt  to  pour  out  to 
her  confidants  her  most  fleeting  sentiments,  regardless 
of  the  impression  which  their  repetition  might  have. 

The  visitors  to  Malmaison  included  many  beside 
the  treacherous  ex-secretary.  The  Navarre  Party 
was  flourishing,  and  the  Empress  Josephine  was  now 
courted  quite  as  much  as  the  Empress  Marie-Louise. 
Her  guests  at  breakfast  were  wont  to  number  as  many 
as  ten  or  a  dozen,  and  others  continued  to  come  in  the 
afternoon  or  to  dinner.  And  not  merely  visitors  but 
tradespeople  thronged  to  Malmaison  and  helped  to 
distract  her  mind  from  her  griefs.  Bourrienne  says 
that  he  once  compHmented  her  on  the  happy  influence 
which  dress  and  such  things  had  over  her.  "  Well, 
my  dear  friend,"  she  replied.  "  all  this  ought  to  be 
indifferent  to  me,  but  it  has  become  a  habit."  She 
might  have  added  "  and  an  occupation,"  comments 
Bourrienne,  for  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if 
from  Josephine's  life  are  subtracted  the  times  spent 
on  toilet  and  on  tears,  the  length  would  have  been 
considerably  diminished. 

But  if  toilet  was  an  occupation  to  Josephine,  it  was 
also,  now  as  ever,  an  enormous  expense.  When  the 
Emperor  had  settled  all  her  bills  up  to  the  end  of  1809 
he  provided,  as  he  thought,  against  any  further  lapse 
into  debts.  The  spending  powers  of  Josephine  and 
the  incompetence  or  dishonesty  of  the  iniendants  of 
her  Household  had  defeated  his  intention,  and  the 
financial  position  was  growing  serious  again.  But 
she  did  not  in  consequence  contemplate  any  retrench- 
ment. She  had  come  to  Malmaison  in  September 
with  her  head  full  of  the  extensive  alterations  which 
she  desired  at  Navarre.  At  Malmaison  she  abandoned 
the   plans   for   Navarre,    but   consulted   her   architect 
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Fontaine  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  an  entirely 
new  chateau  here.  There  was  no  money  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  would  not  Fontaine  suggest  to  the 
Emperor,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  that 
he  might  buy  back  from  her  his  gift  of  the  Ely  see 
Palace  ?  Fontaine  did  as  he  was  asked.  Napoleon 
welcomed  the  idea  of  regaining  the  Elysee,  which  he 
had  already  been  compelled  to  borrow  from  Josephine 
in  order  to  house  his  Royal  visitors  on  the  occasions  of 
the  wedding  of  Marie-Louise  and  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  see  his  way 
to  giving  her  a  sum  in  cash  for  it.  Instead  he  pre- 
sented her  with  the  chateau  of  Laeken,  which  she 
had  already  visited  in  May  1807,  when  she  went  to 
meet  Hortense  after  the  death  of  Napoleon-Charles. 
Since  he  had  purchased  it  in  1804  Napoleon  had  expended 
large  sums  on  Laeken  and  turned  it  into  a  regular 
Imperial  residence,  for  which  its  nearness  to  Brussels 
fitted  it  well.  The  house  had  been  largely  rebuilt 
and  the  furniture  was  new  and  magnificent.  The 
park  which  surrounded  it  was  large,  and  the  gardens 
had  been  stocked  for  the  visit  of  Marie-Louise  in  1811. 
The  exchange,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  disadvan- 
tageous to  Josephine  ;  but,  since  it  was  money  for 
which  she  asked,  not  a  new  home,  she  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  her  bargain.  She  did  not  venture  to 
protest.  Napoleon  signed  the  deed  making  the  ex- 
change in  February  1812.  Josephine  appears  never 
to  have  set  foot  in  Laeken  since  she  became  its  mistress. 
Perhaps  she  was  partly  influenced  by  the  complaints 
of  her  Household,  whose  outcry  was  loud  at  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  rooms  at  the  Elysee  and  who  gloomily 
prophesied  that  it  was  the  Emperor's  intention  to 
make  Josephine  a  prisoner  in  the  Belgian  chateau. 

The  spring  of  181 2  found  Josephine  still  at  Malmaison. 
The  fatal  war  with  Russia  was  imminent  and  Napoleon 
was  preparing  to  leave  Paris  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Army.  Eugdne  had  been  sum- 
moned   by    him    from   Milan    to    take    part   in    the 
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campaign  and  had  visited  his  mother  at  the  end  of  April, 
bringing  with  him  as  usual  the  atmosphere  of  gaiety 
which  always  accompanied  him.  Napoleon  himself, 
who  had  not  been  seen  often  at  Malmaison  of  late, 
had  also  paid  a  visit  and  consented  at  last  that  she 
should  see  the  King  of  Rome.*  In  order  to  disarm 
Marie-Louise,  it  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should 
be  of  an  apparently  accidental  character.  In  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  was  a  small  chateau  called  the 
Pavilion  of  Holland,  formerly  Bagatelle,  built  by  the 
Comte  d'Artois  in  1783  or  1784.  The  young  King 
used  to  drive  out  thither  daily  with  Mme.  de  Montes- 
quieu, Imperial  governess,  and  on  this  occasion  Napoleon 
accompanied  them  on  horseback.  Josephine  drove 
over  from  Malmaison,  and  the  meeting  took  place. 
On  seeing  the  child,  Josephine  found  it  hard  to  restrain 
her  tears,  as  she  had  promised.  She  embraced  him 
desperately,  loaded  him  with  kisses  and  affectionate 
words,  and  could  not  cease  admiring  him,  until  the 
Emperor,  seeing  that  the  promise  would  not  hold  good, 
brought  the  scene  to  an  end  by  saying  she  should  see 
the  child  again.  According  to  the  general  opinion. 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  never  saw  one  another  again 
after  this  day  at  Bagatelle.  They  parted  without  a 
"  curtain.'' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  of  Josephine's  critics 
should  take  her  to  task  for  the  interest  which  she 
manifested  in  the  son  of  Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise. 
Of  course,  to  such  as  refuse  to  admit  any  real  love  on 
her  part  for  Napoleon  her  request  to  see  the  boy  must 
appear  inexplicable  unless  prompted  by  mere  curiosity. 
But  if  we  believe  (as  it  seems  impossible  not  to  beUeve) 
that  she  did  bear,  in  her  later  life,  enduring  love  of  a 

•  The  majority  of  contemporary  writers,  although  they  are  vague,  seem 
to  place  this  meeting,  which  was  also  the  last  interview  between  Napoleon 
and  Josephine,  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Masson  says  ("  Josephine  R6pudiee," 
290  n.)  :  "  In  the  absence  of  positive  infonnation,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the 
winter  of  18 12  by  the  fact  that  there  was  then  a  sort  of  softening  on  the  part  of 
Marie-Louise  ;  this  is,  however,  a  mere  induction."  Napoleon,  however,  did  not 
return  from  Moscow  until  the  third  week  of  December  18 12,  and  he  had  little 
time  for  domestic  affairs  on  his  return. 
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kind  toward  the  man  with  whom  she  had  lived  so  long, 
her  desire  to  see  his  son,  the  crown  of  her  sacrifice, 
is  surely  very  natural.  And  as  regards  her  outburst 
of  affection  toward  him  at  Bagatelle,  it  is  what  we 
should  expect  of  a  woman  who  always  showed  such 
delight  in  the  young.  If  children  pleased  her,  how 
should  not  the  child  of  Napoleon  do  so  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  not  only  was  ready  to  love 
the  King  of  Rome,  but  also  another  son  of  the  Emperor, 
the  little  Walewski  who  was  born  in  Poland  in  May 
1810.  Marie  WalewskaJ***^  brought  to  Paris  the 
fruit  of  Napoleon's  infatB^Ltfi  for  her  and  had  yielded 
to  Josephine's  pressing  HRtations  to  visit  Malmaison 
with  her  boy.  The  future  Count  Colonna  Walewski, 
Minister  of  Napoleon  III.,  made  a  conquest  of  the 
soft  heart  of  Josephine,  who  had  toys  for  him  as  for 
her  own  grandsons.  The  mother,  too,  was  in  her  good 
graces  and  continued  to  visit  Malmaison  down  to  the 
time  of  its  mistress's  death.  It  was  singular,  perhaps, 
that  Josephine  should  display  not  only  no  resentment 
but  even  a  liking  for  the  woman  who  had,  however 
much  against  her  own  will,  robbed  her  of  some  of  the 
affection  of  Napoleon.  But  it  was  at  least  characteristic 
of  her  to  forgive  such  injuries,  for  had  she  not  taken 
into  favour  Mme.  Duchatel,  who  had  caused  her  so 
much  anxiety  in  1804,  and  had  she  not  still  in  her 
service  Mme.  Gazzani,  who  had  set  the  whole  Court 
talking  in  1807  ? 


II' 
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While  Napoleon,  accompalpi  by  Marie-Louise,  went 
to  Dresden  to  meet  his  vassals  before  beginning  the 
march  into  Russia,  Josephine  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Hortense  and  her  two  children  at  Saint-Leu.  A  letter 
remains  in  which  she  expresses  her  pleasure  at  the 
time  thus  spent.  It  is  dated  Malmaison,  June  i,  1812, 
and  begins  as  follows  : 

"  My  sweetest  task  on  arriving  here,  my  dear 
daughter,  is  to  tell  you  how  enchanted  I  have  been 
with  my  stay  at  Saint- Leu.  I  regret  not  having  known 
that  your  departure  would  be  delayed.  I  also  would 
have  postponed  my  return  in  order  to  be  a  longer  time 
with  you  and  your  children.  The  few  days  which  I 
spent  with  you  were  for  me  a  season  of  happiness  and 
have  done  me  much  good.  All  who  come  to  see  me  find 
that  I  have  never  looked  better,  and  I  am  not  astonished. 
My  health  always  depends  on  the  impressions  I  have 
received,  and  all  with  you  were  sweet  and  happy." 

Eugene,  she  adds,  was  very  anxious  that  she  should 
go  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Milan  with  his  wife.  He 
had,  in  fact,  already  asked  her  to  do  so  while  he  was 
in  Paris  waiting  to  receive  instructions  concerning  his 
part  in  the  campaign  against  Russia.  Only  Napoleon's 
permission  was  required,  and  this  came  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Gubin,  June  20.  After  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  Josephine  was  ready  to  set  out 
from  Malmaison  when  suddenly  bad  news  arrived  from 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Hortense  now  was  with  her 
children.  Napoleon-Louis  had  caught  scarlatina,  and 
his  mother  was  much  alarmed.  Had  not  a  reassuring 
letter  followed  almost  immediately,  Josephine  would 
have  abandoned  her  Italian  trip.  "  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  go  if  the  least  fear  remained  in  my 
mind,"  she  writes  on  July  13,  and  on  the  15th  :  "I 
am  glad  to  think  that  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
fear,  and  in  reliance  on  this  I  will  delay  my  journey 
no  longer.  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  the  i6th,  and  perhaps 
I  shall  hear  again  before  I  leave." 

Josephine  went  to  meet  a  new  set  of  grandchildren 
at  Milan,  where  she  arrived  on  the  28th.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  the  family  to  Hortense  is  so  graphic  that  there 
need  be  no  excuse  for  quoting  her  words  : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last  at  Milan.  The  pleasure  of  seeing 
Augusta  has  revived  me.  Her  health  is  very  good, 
and  her  pregnancy  is  far  advanced.  I  am  with  her 
at  the  Villa  Bonaparte  ;  I  have  Eugene's  rooms.  You 
can  imagine  all  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  little  faniily.  Your  nephew  is 
very  strong,  an  infant  Hercules.  His  sisters  are 
extremely  pretty.  The  elder  is  a  beauty  ;  she  resembles 
her  mother  in  the  height  of  her  forehead.  The  younger 
has  a  lively  and  clever  face  ;   she  will  be  very  pretty." 

Only  three  days  after  Josephine's  arrival  there  was 
a  fourth  grandchild,  the  future  Empress  Amelie  of 
Brazil,  Augusta,  writes  Josephine  the  same  day,  "  is 
perfectly  well,  and  her  daughter  is  superb,  full  of  strength 
and  health."  She  was  most  obviously  delighted  alike 
with  the  family  and  the  mother,  of  whose  "  tender 
love  for  Eugene  she  saw  constant  proofs,  which  were 
a  great  joy  to  her,"  Her  own  health,  however,  was 
poor,  and  she  was  anxious  to  visit  Aix-les-Bains  before 
returning  to  Malmaison.  But  for  the  presence  there  of 
Madame  Mere,  Pauline,  and  Cardinal  Fesch — the  oddly 
assorted  but  mutually  loyal  trio,  the  austere  old  mother, 
her  beautiful  and  immoral  daughter,  and  her  scheming 
priestly  half-brother — Josephine  would  have  left  Milan 
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for  Aix  early  in  August  instead  of  remaining  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  When  she  arrived  she  found  JuHe, 
Queen  of  Spain,  with  whom  she  was  on  good  terms,  and 
her  sister — once  Desiree  Clary,  the  rich  Marseilles 
merchant's  daughter  whom  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  so 
much  desired  Napoleon  to  marry,  and  who  was  now,  as 
wife  of  Bernadotte,  Princess  Royal  of  Sweden.  Both 
were  very  kind  to  her,  she  says,  and  after  their  departure 
and  the  approach  of  colder  weather  she  left  Aix  and 
paid  a  visit  to  her  own  chateau  of  Pregny.  "  I  regret 
that  you  are  not  here  with  me,"  she  writes  to  Hortense 
on  October  2,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival.  "  The 
weather  is  very  fine.  The  views  of  the  Lake  and  of 
Mont  Blanc  are  magnificent.  It  only  wants  you  at 
Pregny  to  appreciate  with  delight  the  full  charm  of  a 
quiet  life." 

In  spite  of  Hortense' s  absence,  in  spite  also  of  the 
small  comfort  and  deficient  furniture  of  the  house, 
Josephine  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  few  weeks  at  Pregny. 
The  Genevans  found  her  interesting,  amusing,  dis- 
tracting, if  their  simplicity  was  rather  upset  by  the 
manner  of  life  which  she  introduced  in  their  midst. 
She  gave  dinners  and  receptions,  refused  to  see  no 
one  who  came  to  call  upon  her  nor  to  go  anywhere 
she  was  invited.  If  she  could  not  remember  many  who 
claimed  acquaintance  with  her,  it  made  no  difference  ; 
she  had  met  so  many  people  in  her  life  that  she  could 
well  be  excused  for  lapses  of  memory.  Her  costumes 
were  marvellous.  At  a  ball  she  appeared  in  a  lace- 
flounced  and  silver-embroidered  gown  of  pink  crepe, 
cut  low  so  as  to  show  to  full  advantage  her  necklet 
of  large  pearls  worth  about  one  hundred  thousand 
francs,  while  across  her  forehead,  round  her  neck, 
and  among  her  hair,  dressed  d  la  Chinoise,  ran  bands 
of  silver.  Her  associates,  although  they  could  not 
imitate  her  magnificence,  at  least  spent  thought  upon 
their  toilets.  It  was  the  least  they  could  do.  She 
asked  so  little  of  them,  except  that  they  should  help  her 
to  be  amused.     She  made  no  insistence  upon  her  rank 
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of  Empress,  and  etiquette  was  banished.  She  took  her 
place  at  the  card-table  with  the  rest,  and  there  was 
no  hesitation  about  playing  in  her  presence  blind-man's 
buff  and  the  like  foolish  games  which  fifty  years  later 
brought  unjustly  harsh  reproach  upon  the  Monday 
evening  entertainments  at  the  Tuileries  under  Napoleon 
III.  and  Eugenie. 

On  October  21  the  "  quiet  life  "  at  Pregny  came  to 
an  end,  and  Josephine  returned  to  Malmaison,  taking 
with  her  as  a  memorial  of  her  visit  to  Switzerland  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess  to  live  in  the  park  and  look 
after  her  Swiss  cattle.  She  arrived  at  an  exciting 
time.  The  madman  Malet  had  escaped  from  his 
asylum  and  by  means  of  forged  letters  from  the  Senate 
had  seized  Savary,  Minister  of  Police.  Before  he  could 
be  captured  with  two  other  conspirators,  he  had  spread 
the  news  that  Napoleon  had  died  in  Russia.  Josephine, 
as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Eugdne,  reached  Paris  the 
day  after  his  arrest.  "  If  there  had  been  the  least 
danger  for  the  King  of  Rome  and  the  Empress,"  she 
says,  "I  do  not  know  if  I  should  have  done  right, 
but  very  certainly  I  should  have  followed  my  first 
impulse  and  should  have  gone,  with  my  daughter,  to 
bear  them  company." 

The  apparition  of  Josephine  at  the  reigning  Empress's 
Court,  had  she  "  followed  her  first  impulse,"  would 
probably  have  caused  intense  astonishment ;  but 
Hortense  at  least  was  already  well  known  there,  having 
been  accepted  by  Marie-Louise  with  more  friendliness 
than  she  accorded  to  any  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
"  I  feel  an  unbounded  gratitude  to  her  [Marie-Louise] 
for  the  friendship  which  she  shows  you,"  says  Josephine 
in  an  undated  letter  from  Malmaison  to  her  daughter 
at  this  period. 

Malet' s  attempt  was  fortunately  frustrated  without 
much  difficulty  and  the  mad  conspiracy  nipped  in  the 
early  bud.  The  report  of  Napoleon' s  death,  however,  had 
caused  a  panic  which  was  much  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  treason  was  about .     Still  greater  would  it  have 
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been  had  any  one  known,  except  the  traitors  themselves, 
how  widespread  was  that  treason.  Josephine's  own 
Household  little  as  she  was  aware  of  it,  reeked  of  it.  Her 
preference  for  the  people  of  the  old  rigime  had  surrounded 
her  with  former  SmigrSs,  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
only  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  among  them,  especially  among  the  women,  Talley- 
rand had  his  agents,  as  he  had  everywhere  else.  All 
was  steadily  preparing  for  the  end  which  the  arch- 
plotter  had  in  view,  and  Napoleon's  precipitate  home- 
coming to  Paris  on  December  i8  was  not  a  moment 
too   soon. 

Napoleon's  return  after  the  first  campaign  in  which 
he  could  not  conceal  a  serious  defeat,  while  it  restored 
confidence  to  a  certain  extent,  could  not  banish  doubt. 
Josephine,  always  a  prey  to  irrational  superstitions, 
noted  with  alarm  the  date  of  New  Year's  Day,  Friday, 
January  i,  1813.  "  Have  you  remarked  that  the  year 
begins  on  a  Friday  and  it  is  iSjj  ? ''  she  asked.  Her 
surroundings  were  not  such  as  to  relieve  her  mind  of 
terrors  of  this  kind.  With  the  Emperor  back  in  Paris, 
Malmaison  ceased  to  be  the  fashionable  resort.  The 
real  Court  again  took  the  place  which  in  his  absence 
it  was  in  danger  of  losing  through  Marie-Louise's  failure 
to  please ;  and  the  older  Empress  was  consequently 
deserted  in  comparison  with  her  rival.  It  was  not 
allowed  by  etiquette  that  any  one  should  be  received 
by  Josephine  who  had  not  first  been  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  Oudinot's  second  wife,  illus- 
trates this  in  her  account  of  her  first  visit  to  Malmaison 
with  her  husband.  "  The  graciousness  with  which  the 
Empress  Josephine  received  me,"  she  says,  "  surpassed 
all  my  expectations.  After  having  made  me  sit  by  her 
on  her  sofa,  she  addressed  to  me  the  crowd  of  kind  and 
affectionate  questions  which  put  heart  into  a  timid 
young  woman  whom  one  wishes  to  encourage.  She  was 
holding  a  spray  of  white  camelUa,  a  new  product  of 
her  magnificent  hothouses.  She  gave  it  to  me  with 
an  infinite  grace.     I  took  it,  much  moved,  half-rising 
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from  my  seat,  and  the  Marshal,  who  followed  all  with 
his  eyes,  told  me  later  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  this  little  scene  passed.  '  Have  you  been 
presented  ?  '  Josephine  asked  me ;  and  I  felt  that 
I  blushed  as  I  answered,  *  Yes,  madame.'  '  To  the 
Emperor  and — ^the  Empress  ?  '  she  went  on.  And  I 
felt  that  I  blushed  more  foolishly  still  as  I  answered  this 
second  question  with  a  second  *  Yes,  madame.'  Soon 
after  the  Empress  rose  and  went  to  find  the  Marshal, 
who  was  engaged  in  conversation  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  two  years.  He  compHmented 
her  on  her  appearance  of  good  health.  *  Yes,'  she  replied 
with  a  sweet,  resigned  air  and  a  melancholy  smUe, 
'  that  is  my  compensation  for  being  no  longer  reigning 
Empress  !  '  " 

The  Emperor's  departure  again  in  April  gave  visitors 
to  Malmaison  greater  freedom,  but  it  also  drew  away 
from  Paris  all  the  men  who  were  to  share  in  his  great 
effort  to  repair  the  disaster  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Josephine's  chief  consolation  in  this  gloomy  year  was 
the  prolonged  stay  with  her  of  Hortense's  two  children. 
She  went  to  Saint-Leu  to  fetch  them  in  May,  and  they 
were  still  with  her  in  August.  Her  letters  to  Hortense, 
who  was  spending  the  summer  at  Aix-les-Bains,  are  full 
of  them  and  their  endearing  ways.  But  she  was  not 
spoiling  them,  she  hastened  to  assure  their  mother. 
"  Be  quite  easy  about  them.  Your  instructions  about 
their  diet  and  their  studies  are  followed  exactly.  When 
they  have  worked  well  during  the  week,  I  have  them 
to  breakfast  and  dinner  with  me  on  Sunday.  What 
proves  that  they  are  well  is  that  every  one  finds  that 
they  have  grown." 

In  his  fragmentary  recollections  of  his  childhood 
Napoleon  III.,  it  may  be  noted,  says  :  "  My  grand- 
mother spoilt  me  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  my  mother  from  my  tenderest  years 
devoted  herself  to  correcting  my  faults  and  developing 
my  character.  " 

In  the  vast   struggle  between  Napoleon  I.  and  all 
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Europe  the  history  of  Josephine  to  a  great  extent  fades 
from  the  view.  Mentions  of  her  are  few  and  the  little 
which  survives  of  her  correspondence  is  without  im- 
portance. She  lived  on  at  Malmaison  in  the  midst  of  her 
diminished  Court,  her  flowers  and  animals — and  her 
debts.  It  is  singular  that  the  last  letter  from  Napoleon 
to  Josephine  which  Queen  Hortense  includes  in  her 
collection  deals  with  the  subject  of  her  expenditure. 
The  letter  was  written  at  8  a.m.  on  some  Friday  in  1813, 
presumably  later  than  Napoleon's  return  to  France 
after  Leipzig,  and  runs  : 

"  I  send  to  inquire  how  you  are,  for  Hortense 
has  told  me  that  you  were  in  bed  yesterday.  I  was 
angry  with  you  about  your  debts.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  have  any  ;  '  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  you  will 
put  by  a  million  every  year  to  give  to  your  grandchildren 
when  they  marry.  However,  never  doubt  my  friendship 
for  you  and  give  yourself  no  concern  on  this  point. 
Farewell,  mon  amie.  Tell  me  that  you  are  well.  They 
say  you  are  getting  as  stout  as  a  good  farmer's  wife  from 
Normandy. 

"  Napoleon." 

In  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  correspondence 
to  enlighten  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  Josephine 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  of  181 3. 
A  letter  remains  which  she  wrote  to  Hortense  on  hearing 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  rallying  to  the  Emperor  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Remusats  had  dined  with  her  at  Malmaison 
and  informed  her  that  Louis  had  written  to  his  brother, 
saying  that  he  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  with  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  misfortune.  To  Josephine  his 
conduct  appears  very  praiseworthy ;  but  Louis's 
return  makes  her  fear  fresh  tortures  for  Hortense,  and 
she  is  afflicted  by  the  thought.  "  Courage,  my  dear 
daughter ;  a  soul  as  pure  as  yours  always  in  the  end 
triumphs  over  aU."  Hortense  in  her  reply  shows  herself 
forgiving  to  her  husband.  "  He  is  a  good  Frenchman," 
she  says.     "  He  proves  it  by  returning  to  France  at 
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a  moment  when  all  Europe  declares  itself  against  her. 
He  is  an  upright  man,  and  if  our  characters  could  not 
be  sympathetic  it  is  because  we  had  faults  which  could 
not  exist  together." 

In  her  November  letter  Josephine  speaks  also  of 
Eugene's  successful  retreat  before  the  Austrian  forces. 
She  was  destined  to  feel  some  anxiety  about  Eugene 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Viceroy  of  Italy  had 
received  overtures  from  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  inviting  him,  in  decently  veiled  language, 
to  betray  Napoleon,  as  Murat  had  already  done  at 
Naples,  on  the  understanding  that  his  family  should 
be  assured  an  advantageous  position  in  Italy.  Eugene,  ^ 
who  was  loyally  supported  by  Augusta,  rejected  the 
suggestion  and  proudly  declared  his  conviction  (did 
he  feel  it  ?)  that  King  Maximilian- Joseph  would  prefer 
to  see  his  son-in-law  an  honourable  nobody  than  a  traitor 
king.  The  only  dealings  which  he  would  have  with  the 
Allies  were  on  the  subject  of  leaving  his  wife,  who  was 
expecting  another  child,  at  Milan  in  the  event  of  his 
evacuating  Italy. 

Eugene  displayed,  in  fact,  the  utmost  faithfulness 
to  his  trust.  Unfortunately,  as  had  always  been  the 
case,  his  intelligence  was  not  equal  to  his  loyalty,  and 
the  indecision  which  he  showed  in  command  of  the 
Italian  troops  caused  Napoleon,  embittered  by  the 
conduct  of  Bernadotte  and  Murat,  and  merely  knowing 
that  the  Viceroy  was  in  communication  with  the  enemy, 
to  suspect  his  step-son  of  thinking  of  his  own  interests 
and  inclining  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Allies. 
He  took,  therefore,  a  curious  step,  in  view  of  his  usual 
attitude  toward  the  interference  of  women  in  political 
affairs.  Instead  of  appealing  to  Eugene  directly,  he 
wrote  to  Josephine  and  Hortense  asking  them  to  urge 
Eugene  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Consequently  we  find 
Josephine  writing  to  her  son,  under  the  date  of  Mal- 
maison,  February  9,  1814  : 

"  Do  not  lose  an  instant,  my  dear  Eugdne  ;  whatever 
the  obstacles,  redouble  your  efforts  to  fulfil  the  order*. 
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given  you  by  the  Emperor.  He  has  just  written  to  me 
on  the  subject.  His  wish  is  that  you  should  march 
toward  the  Alps,  leaving  in  Mantua  and  the  Italian 
fortresses  only  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  His  letter  finishes  with  these  words  :  '  France 
before  all !  France  has  need  of  all  her  sons  !  '  Come 
then,  my  dear  son,  hasten.  Your  zeal  will  never  be 
of  more  use  to  the  Emperor.  I  can  assure  you  that 
every  moment  is  precious.  I  know  that  your  wife  was 
preparing  to  leave  Milan.  Tell  me  if  I  can  be  of  service 
to  her.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Eugene,  I  have  no  more 
time  except  to  embrace  you  and  to  tell  you  again  to 
come  very  quickly." 

Eugene  was  profoundly  hurt.  His  mother's  letter 
had  confounded  him,  he  replied,  and  he  had  not  thought 
it  would  be  necessary  at  this  late  stage  to  give  proofs 
to  the  Emperor  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.  He  had 
received  no  positive  orders  to  retire  to  the  Alps,  and  he 
had  thought  himself  within  his  rights  in  remaining 
in  Italy.  An  animated  correspondence  followed  be- 
tween him  and  Augusta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Emperor  on  the  other,  in  which  the  Emperor  certainly 
did  not  have  the  best  of  it,  although  he  was  at  pains 
to  put  himself  right  in  their  eyes,  insisting  that  what 
he  had  desired  was  that  Augusta's  child  should  be  born 
in  the  midst  of  her  family  in  France  and  making  no 
mention  of  any  doubts  about  Eugene.  On  the  contrary, 
Jie  wrote  to  the  latter  :  "I  paid  you  no  compliment 
[on  your  reply  to  the  King  of  Bavaria]  because  you 
only  did  your  duty,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter." 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  remains  of  her  corre- 
spondence— ^which  would  be  unfair,  seeing  how  frag- 
mentary it  is — we  should  imagine  that  Josephine  was 
chiefly  concerned  about  Eugene's  retention  of  his 
position  in  Italy,  whatever  else  might  occur.  "  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Emperor  will  cede  Italy,"  she 
writes  to  Hortense,  "  but,  no  matter  what  happens, 
our  dear  Eugene  will  have  won  a  fine  reputation,  and 
that  is  the  chief  thing."     Her  anxiety  for  her  son  was 
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natural ;  but  there  were  other  things  going  on  around 
her  which  might  profitably  have  employed  her  attention. 
As  the  Allies  gradually  forced  their  way  toward  Paris, 
the  conspiracy  within  the  city  grew  stronger  under 
the  direction  of  Talleyrand,  "  assuredly  the  greatest 
enemy  of  our  house,"  as  Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother 
Joseph.  And  at  Malmaison  was  one  of  the  "  laboratories 
of  treason,"  as  Masson  says.  In  the  collection  of  former 
Royalists  and  aristocrats  with  whom  the  mistress  had 
delighted  to  surround  herself  no  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  the  Empire  acted  as  a  restraint,  and  Josephine's 
dearest  friend,  Mme.  de  Remusat,  was  among  the  plot- 
ters. Josephine  was  ignorant  of  all  that  was  taking 
place,  no  doubt.  But  if  she  had  been  less  acutely 
anxious  about  the  future  of  her  own  immediate  family 
she  might  have  been  able  to  supervise  the  doings  of  her 
Household. 

The  approach  of  war  toward  the  walls  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, deprived  her  of  all  power  of  reflection,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  advise  her  loyally.  She  thought  of  going 
to  join  the  Emperor,  as  previously  she  had  thought  of 
flying  to  Marie-Louise.  But  she  did  not  move.  She 
sat  with  her  ladies  at  Malmaison,  making  bandages  for 
the  wounded  like  the  other  Empress's  Court.  All 
visitors  from  Paris  were  eagerly  questioned  by  her, 
as  if  she  were  likely  to  get  information  of  importance 
from  them.  "  She  asked  inconsequent  questions," 
says  Mile.  Ducrest,  "  and  made  no  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her  ;  her  whole  mind  was  deranged 
and  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears." 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  The  Allied  Armies 
were  within  a  few  days  of  Paris.  Marie-Louise  and  the 
King  of  Rome,  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Emperor's  own  orders,  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  Blois.  Hortense,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
accompany  the  Court,  wrote  to  her  mother  announcing 
the  news.  Josephine's  despairing  reply,  sent  from 
Malmaison  on  March  28,  was  as  follows  : 

'•  My  dear  Hortense,  I  had  courage  up  to  the  moment 
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when  I  received  your  letter.  I  cannot  think  without 
anguish  that  I  am  separating  myself  from  you,  God 
knows  for  how  long  a  time.  I  am  following  your  advice  ; 
I  shall  leave  to-morrow  for  Navarre.  I  have  here  only 
a  guard  of  sixteen  men,  and  all  are  wounded.  I  will 
keep  them,  but  really  I  have  no  need  of  them.  I  am  so 
unhappy  at  being  separated  from  my  children  that  I 
am  indifferent  to  my  fate.  I  am  troubled  only  about 
you.  Try  to  send  me  news,  to  keep  me  informed  of 
your  plans,  and  to  tell  me  whither  you  go.  I  shall  at 
least  try  to  follow  you  from  afar.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
daughter  ;    I  embrace  you  tenderly." 

On  the  following  morning,  which  was  wet  and  cold, 
Josephine  set  out  from  Malmaison  with  her  Household 
and  all  that  she  could  take  with  her  from  Malmaison. 
In  ready  money  she  had  little  over  fifty  thousand  francs, 
collected  from  Hortense  and  the  Duchesse  d'Arenberg. 
In  a  wadded  petticoat  were  sewn  her  most  valuable 
diamonds  and  pearls,  her  jewellery  cases  were  loaded 
in  her  carriage  with  other  objects  dear  to  her  heart. 
Would  she  ever  see  Malmaison  again  ?  She  passed  the 
two  days  of  the  journey  in  misery.  At  one  point, 
according  to  a  story  told  by  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes, 
a  servant  caught  sight  of  a  few  horsemen  and  cried  out, 
"  The  Cossacks  ! "  Josephine  opened  her  carriage- 
door,  sprang  out,  and  started  to  run.  Her  followers 
caught  her  up,  and  at  last,  after  swearing  to  her  that 
there  was  not  a  Cossack  in  sight,  persuaded  her  to  return 
to  her  seat. 

Another  letter  to  Hortense  was  written  on  the  morrow 
of  Josephine's  arrival  at  Navarre.  It  is  the  last  in  the 
Queen's  collection. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  am,"  says  Jose- 
phine after  announcing  her  arrival.  "  I  have  had  courage 
in  the  painful  positions  in  which  I  have  found  myself, 
I  shall  have  it  to  bear  the  reverses  of  fortune ;  but  I 
have  not  sufficient  to  put  up  with  my  children's  absence 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate.  For  two  days  I  have 
not   ceased  to  shed   tears.     Send  me  news  of  yourself 
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and  of  your  children ;  if  you  have  any  of  Eugene  and 
his  family,  let  me  hear.  I  very  much  fear  no  news  will 
come  from  Paris,  seeing  that  the  post  from  Paris  to 
Evreux  has  broken  down — which  has  led  to  the  circu- 
lation of  a  lot  of  news.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Neuilly  bridge  has  been  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  This  would  be  very  near  to  Mal- 
maison.  ..." 

In  these  last  surviving  letters  of  Josephine  there  is 
a  curious  lack  of  reference  to  Napoleon.  They  are  full 
of  love  for  her  children  and  her  grandchildren.  That 
of  March  31  betrays  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Malmaison. 
Of  the  Emperor  there  is  not  a  word.  We  hear  from 
other  sources  that  Josephine  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  to  the  Emperor  in  his  hour  of  trial ;  but  from  her 
letters  to  Hortense  one  would  not  gather  that  she  felt 
any  concern  for  his  fate. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE   END 

Scarcely  had  Josephine  settled  herself  at  Navarre 
with  such  members  of  her  Household  as  did  not  prefer 
to  remain  in  Paris  to  greet  the  Allied  Armies'  arrival, 
when  a  letter  came  from  Hortense  to  the  effect  that 
Paris  had  capitulated  and  that  the  Emperor  was  at 
Fontainebleau.  On  April  i  Hortense  herself  appeared 
at  Navarre.  Offended  by  an  order  from  the  Empress 
Regent,  which  reached  her  at  Rambouillet  on  March 
31,  to  come  with  her  children  to  Blois,  the  Queen  of 
Holland  had  changed  her  mind  and  refused  to  go  to 
Blois.  Marie-Louise's  order  had  been  brought  by 
Louis  Bonaparte's  messenger  and  had  both  hurt  Hor- 
tense's  susceptibilities  and  aroused  her  suspicions. 
She  sent  back  a  refusal  to  obey,  cut  herself  off  from  the 
Court,  and  started  for  her  mother's  estate,  taking  her 
two  sons  with  her.  At  Navarre  she  found  awaiting 
her  a  most  loving  welcome  from  Josephine.  "  The 
pleasure  of  embracing  her  daughter  and  grandchildren," 
writes  Mile.  Cochelet,  who  accompanied  Hortense,  "  was 
a  great  consolation  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  was 
tortured  inexpressibly  about  the  Emperor's  fate."  Hor- 
tense's  faithful  follower  continues  :  "  What  days  were 
this  Saturday  and  Sunday  !  All  that  had  been  most 
brilliant  among  us  at  Paris  was  at  Navarre  :  the  Duchesse 
de  Bassano,  who  arrived  there  with  her  children  and  her 
sisters,  on  her  way  to  Alen9on  ;  Mme.  MoUien,  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  Queen,  who  had  gone  from  her  own 
home  to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise  and  was  already 
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returning  from  Blois,  where  she  had  left  her  husband  ; 
Mme.  Gazzani,  tearful  and  still  beautiful.  And  all 
without  a  man,  without  a  notion  what  to  do  !  "- 

Josephine  lodged  her  daughter  in  the  smaller  chateau, 
which  from  April  1810  had  been  assigned  to  her  whenever 
she  should  be  able  to  visit  Navarre.  She  herself  stopped 
in  the  larger  building,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  tidings 
which  she  knew  could  only  be  bad  and  racking  herself 
by  reading  all  the  newspapers  on  which  she  could  lay 
hands.  In  her  letter  to  General  Caffarelli's  wife,  written 
on  April  7,  she  says  :  "I  reached  here  on  the  30th 
and  the  Queen  two  days  later,  with  her  children.  She, 
too,  is  ill  and  as  painfully  affected  as  I  am.  Our  hearts 
are  broken  at  all  that  is  happening,  and  particularly 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  French.  The  papers  are  full 
of  the  most  horrible  abuse.  If  you  have  not  read  them, 
do  not  take  the  trouble,  for  they  will  hurt  you." 

Intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  abdication  came  with 
dramatic  suddenness.  It  was  night,  and  all  at  Navarre 
were  fast  asleep,  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and 
horses  was  heard  coming  up  the  avenue  and  approaching 
the  building.  The  carriage  stopped  in  the  courtyard, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  knock  at  the  Em- 
press's door.  Josephine  rose  and  hastily  put  on  a 
dressing-gown.  She  found  that  her  visitor  was  M.  de 
Maussion,  auditor  to  the  Council  of  State,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Due  de  Bassano  to  convey  to  his 
Duchess  information  of  the  abdication,  and  who  had 
turned  aside  to  inform  the  Empress.  At  first  Josephine 
failed  to  take  in  the  news,  and  could  only  understand 
that  it  was  a  disaster  of  which  she  was  being  told.  But 
the  Emperor  was  alive  ?  She  made  the  messenger 
repeat  his  assurance  that  this  was  so.  At  last  she  took 
a  candle  and  asked  Maussion  to  come  with  her  to  Hor- 
tense,  who  had  already  awoken  and  was  eagerly  awaiting 
them.  Maussion  again  told  his  tale,  and  now  Josephine 
understood  that  the  Empire  had  fallen,  that  the  Bourbons 
were  back,  and  that  Napoleon  was  going  into  exile. 
According   to  Mile.   Cochelet,   the  name   of   Elba  was 
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already  mentioned.  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  Empress's 
exclamation,"  she  writes,  "  when  M.  de  Maussion 
related  that  the  Emperor  was  going  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  '  Oh,  Hortense,'  she  cried,  bending  over  her 
daughter,  '  what  misery  for  him,  confined  to  the  island 
of  Elba  !  Oh,  were  it  not  for  his  wife,  I  would  go  and 
shut  myself  up  with  him  !  '  We  all  were  in  tears  at 
the  sight  of  the  anguish  of  the  poor  woman  who  had 
already  suffered  so  much."  Mile.  Cochelet,  however, 
naturally  pays  more  attention  to  the  feelings  of  her 
mistress  the  Queen  than  to  those  of  Josephine,  and 
relates  how  Hortense  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must 
leave  France.  "  My  mother  can  stay  in  France,  since 
her  divorce  leaves  her  free,  but  I  bear  a  name  which 
makes  residence  here  impossible  now  that  the  Bourbons 
are  back."  Her  plan  was  to  sell  her  diamonds  and  to 
go  to  Martinque  to  live  on  the  estate  now  belonging  to 
Josephine  at  Trois-Ilets.  "  It  will  be  a  great  sacrifice, 
of  course,  to  leave  France,  my  mother,  and  my  friends, 
but  there  I  shall  be  in  peace.  I  shall  bring  up  my  chil- 
dren well,  and  that  will  be  my  consolation."  The 
resolve  was  heroic,  but  for  the  moment  Hortense  was 
fully  determined  to  put  it  into  execution.  We  do  not 
hear  how  Josephine  received  the  news,  nor  how  she 
and  her  daughter  passed  the  next  few  days,  except  that 
at  the  end  of  a  letter  to  Mile.  Cochelet,  afiirming  her 
determination  not  to  go  to  Malmaison,  Hortense  says, 
"  My  mother  combats  all  my  plans  and  tells  me  that 
she  has  need  of  me." 

On  March  i6  the  "  Journal  des  Debats  "  made  the 
announcement  that  "  the  mother  of  Prince  Eugene 
has  returned  to  Malmaison."*  It  was  true.  Mile. 
Cochelet,   now  in   Paris,   found,   especially  among   the 

•  This  title,  as  it  appeared  later,  was  not  satisfactory  to  Josephine.  When 
the  "  Ddbats  "  spoke  of  the  Tsar  dining  at  Saint-Leu  on  May  14  with  "  Prince 
Eugene,  his  mother  and  sister,"  she  complained  :  "  Can  they  not  speak  of  me 
with  a  little  more  respect  ?  Must  I  thus  follow  after  my  son  ?  It  is  most 
unsuitable.  I  have  a  name,  I  was  on  the  throne,  I  was  crowned  and  consecrated. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  has  specially  protected  me  ;  as  soon  as  he  was  master 
of  the  NeuiUy  bridge  he  sent  me  a  safeguard  to  Malmaison.  Why  then  call  me 
•  the  mother  of  Prince  Eugfene  '  ?  " 
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Russians,  a  desire  that  the  Beauhamais  ladies  should 
come  back  to  Malmaison  at  once.  Josephine  needed 
no  encouragement  to  bring  her  to  her  beloved  home. 
Already  she  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Paris  suggesting 
it.  But  Hortense  was  still  otherwise  minded,  in  spite 
of  the  flattering  assurance  of  Nesselrode  to  Mile. 
Cochelet  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  and  that  every- 
one was  full  of  affection  for  her  and  her  mother  and 
brother.  She  did  not  see  how  she  could  desert  the 
Bonapartes  in  their  evil  hour.  The  greater  their  mis- 
fortune, she  told  Mile.  Cochelet,  the  more  she  wished  to 
share  it  with  them.  Her  brother  would  be  happy,  her 
mother  would  have  her  country  and  her  property ; 
but  she,  for  her  children's  sake,  must  go  into  exile. 
The  pressure  redoubled.  Constant  messages  came  from 
Nesselrode,  with  promises  of  a  visit  from  the  Tsar 
Alexander  if  only  she  would  go  to  Malmaison.  It  was 
even  intimated  that  Napoleon  himself  wished  her  to 
go,  and  that  her  children's  future,  in  his  opinion, 
depended  on  it.  But  Hortense  was  unconvinced. 
She  set  out  again  for  Rambouillet,  where  Marie-Louise 
now  was.  "  The  advice  of  the  Due  de  Vicence  [who 
had  brought  Napoleon's  alleged  message]  can  be  followed 
by  my  mother,"  she  said.  "  She  will  go  to  Malmaison, 
but  I  stay  ;  I  have  only  too  good  reasons.  I  cannot 
separate  my  cause  from  that  of  my  children." 

Josephine,  therefore,  left  Navarre  without  her 
daughter.  She  had  already  departed  when  a  message 
from  the  Due  de  Berry  arrived,  offering  her  an  escort 
to  Malmaison  and  assuring  her  that  he  would  be  charmed 
to  do  all  that  might  be  agreeable  for  her,  having  for  her 
"  as  much  respect  as  admiration."  The  humiliation 
of  accepting  this  offer  was  spared  her,  and  she  reached 
Malmaison  without  a  Royalist  guard  of  honour. 

The  desire  which  Alexander  of  Russia  had  expressed, 
through  Nesselrode,  of  seeing  Josephine  and  Hortense 
in  Paris  was  genuine,  as  he  lost  no  time  in  showing. 
A  message  reached  Malmaison  on  the  day  of  its  mis- 
tress's arrival  that  the  Tsar  would  pay  a  call  on  the 
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morrow.  He  came  in  the  afternoon  and  from  the  begin- 
ning showed  the  greatest  deference.  Alexander  was 
at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  hardly  looked 
as  old,  altnough  his  golden  hair  had  begun  to  recede 
from  his  high  forehead.  His  sky-blue  eyes,  rather  short- 
sighted, were  full  of  amiability,  and  a  benevolent  smUe 
was  habitual  on  his  lips.  His  attentive  courtesy  to 
ladies  was  well  known,  and  when  he  exerted  himself 
he  could  not  fail  to  please.  At  Malmaison  he  succeeded 
at  once.  Josephine  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  kindly 
personality,  and  in  her  turn  appeared  to  make  a  most 
favourable  impression.  This  first  call  gave  the  note  to 
their  future  intercourse.  The  same  was  not  the  case 
with  Hortense,  who  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  at  Mal- 
maison on  the  day  of  the  Tsar's  visit.  After  Josephine's 
departure  from  Navarre  she  had  gone  to  Rambouillet, 
in  a  fit  of  contrition  for  her  disobedience  to  the  Em- 
press's recent  order,  and  had  offered  her  services  to 
Marie-Louise.  But  the  latter  had  received  her  with 
chilly  thanks  and  an  air  of  embarrassment,  unable  to 
respond  to  Hortense's  generous  ^pressions  of  loyalty 
to  the  fallen  cause.  Seeing  that  she  was  not  wanted 
at  Rambouillet,  Hortense  determined  to  rejoin  her 
mother.  On  her  meeting  with  Alexander,  however, 
she  showed  none  of  Josephine's  friendliness.  "  So 
amiable  ordinarily,"  says  Mile.  Cochelet,  "  she  scarcely 
showed  herself  so  to  him.  She  remained  cold  and  very 
dignified,  and  made  no  response  to  the  offers  which  the 
Emperor  made  to  her  with  regard  to  her  children." 

Alexander,  however,  undeterred  by  Hortense's  first 
reception  of  him,  while  delighted  with  Josephine's 
'■  amiability,  kindness,  and  unconstraint,"  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  call  again.  Josephine  gave  her  permission 
gladly,  for  which,  and  for  her  general  attitude  toward 
Alexander,  she  has  been  severely  taken  to  task  by  many 
Bonapartist  writers.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed  her  behaviour  was  at  least  excusable. 
She  was  indeed  "  the  mother  of  Prince  Eugene  "  and 
of  Hortense,  as  well  as  the  discarded  wife  of  Napoleon 
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Bonaparte.  Eugene's  loyal  conduct  alone,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Allies  to  treat 
him  favourably,  and  Hortense  had,  if  she  chose  to  accept 
it,  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  their 
mother  may  be  pardoned  for  her  anxiety  that  they 
should  come  well  out  of  the  rearrangement  following 
the  Empire's  fall.  Her  eagerness  about  her  own  interests, 
and  particularly  about  Malmaison,  was  less  admirable. 
Yet,  since  her  critics  condemn  her  selfishness  on  every 
occasion,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  they  should  not 
now  dismiss  it  as  merely  natural.  She  was  undoubtedly 
fearful  lest  she  might  be  separated  from  the  home,  the 
treasures,  and  the  life  of  ease  which  she  loved  so  well. 
That  she  should  make  what  efforts  she  could  to  retain 
them  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her,  unless 
adversity  was  to  make  of  her  an  entirely  different  charac- 
ter and  turn  a  pleasure-loving  and  self-indulgent  woman 
into  a  dignified  and  self-denying  heroine,  who,  in  order 
to  secure  for  herself  a  future  of  lonely  exile  (since  by 
no  means  would  she  have  been  able  to  accompany  the 
ex-Emperor  to  Elba),  was  ready  to  refuse  all  terms  from 
the  conquerors  of  France.  It  is  a  blow  to  Napoleon's 
thick-and-thin  supporters  that  she  who  had  once  been 
his  wife  should  seem  to  forget  his  past  generosity  to  her 
and  her  family  ;  *  but  is  their  attitude  reasonable  ? 
Certainly  not,  on  their  estimate  of  her  character. 

The  Tsar  Alexander  quickly  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  to  call  again  at  Malmaison.  He  was  followed 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  two  sons,  by  other 
German  princes  from  Baden,  Bavaria,  Mecklenburg,  and 
by  crowds  of  visitors  of  all  nationalities.  If  the  Duchesse 
de  Reggio  is  to  be  believed,  even  the  Comte  d'Artois 
was  seen  at  Malmaison.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  it 
was  said,   felt  embarrassed  at  the  idea  of  calling ;    but 

*  This  generosity  lasted  to  the  end.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Fontainebleau 
(which,  as  Masson  says,  is  really  Napoleon's  will)  he  assigned  to  Josephine 
a  pension  of  a  million  francs  a  year ;  and,  out  of  2,500,000  assigned  by  Article  6 
to  the  Imperial  family,  400,000  to  Hortense.  Joseph  and  Jerome  were  to  have 
500,000  each  ;  Madame  Mdre,  Elisa,  and  Pauline,  300,000  each  ;  Louis,  200,000 ; 
and  Eugene  un  eiablissement  convenable  hors  de  France. 
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Josephine  remarked  :  "  Why,  indeed  ?  Not  at  all ! 
It  is  not  I  whom  he  has  dethroned,  but  his  own  daughter." 

On  May  9  Eugene  arrived  in  Paris  from  Munich, 
whither  he  had  gone  after  leaving  Italy,  and  the  Beau- 
harnais  family  were  united  again.  They  found  that 
Nesselrode's  assurances  to  Mile.  Cochelet  about  the 
feeling  in  Paris  toward  them  were  scarcely  exaggerated. 
Eugdne  was  well  received  by  the  Bourbons,  Hortense 
was  ojSered  and  accepted  the  Duchy  of  Saint-Leu, 
and  French  visitors,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Court,  went  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  Malmaison,  which  had  never  seen  so  varied  and 
brilliant  a  society  since  1809.  In  May  18 14  Josephine 
might  almost  have  imagined  herself  Empress  again,  did 
she  judge  only  by  the  crowds  thronging  her  rooms. 

None  who  came  to  the  chateau  were  more  warmly 
welcomed  than  Alexander,  and  none  came  more  often. 
Hortense 's  coldness  had  been  overcome  by  the  amiable 
persistence  of  his  attentions  ;  Eugene  was  persuaded 
of  his  strong  support  in  securing  a  suitable  establishment 
for  him  in  Europe  ;  and  Josephine's  liking  for  him  had 
only  increased  since  the  first  day  of  their  meeting. 
He  had  become  a  genuine  friend  of  the  family  and  could 
be  seen  frequently  walking  in  the  park  at  Malmaison 
with  the  mother  on  one  arm,  the  daughter  on  the  other. 
Might  he  not  also  see  Saint-Leu  ?  he  asked.  Hortense 
was  delighted.  "  Your  Majesty  must  not  expect  to  see 
a  royal  residence,"  said  Josephine.  "  Saint-Leu  is 
only  the  simple  home  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  Your 
Majesty  must  be  prepared  to  make  every  allowance 
for  the  modest  reception  which  he  will  get."  On  this 
understanding,  which  in  no  way  dismayed  the  Tsar, 
a  man  of  rather  simple  tastes,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
visit  should  be  paid  on  May  14.  From  this  day  dates 
the  fatal  illness  of  Josephine. 

When  the  14th  arrived,  Josephine  was  already 
feeling  the  eflEects  of  a  cold,  but  she  declared  that  she 
never  paid  attention  to  such  things,  and  after  the  mid- 
day breakfast  she  drove  out  with  the  Tsar,  Hortense, 
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Eugene,  the  Due  de  Vieence,  Mme.  Ney,  and  two  other 
ladies  in  a  char-d-banc  to  visit  the  neighbouring  woods 
of  Montmorency.  The  weather  was  damp,  and  Jose- 
phine felt  worse  on  her  return  to  the  house.  She  took 
an  infusion  of  the  orange-flower  water  which  Napoleon 
had  taught  her  to  use  and  lay  down  until  dinner-time. 
To  Mile.  Cochelet  she  confessed  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  frightful  melancholy,  which  it  took  her  all  her 
efforts  to  disguise  from  her  children  ;  she  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  would  never  see  fulfilled 
the  promises  which  were  made  to  them.  "  Must  I 
again  see  my  children  wandering  and  destitute  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  The  idea  is  killing  me  !  "  In  spite  of  her 
indisposition  she  refused  to  give  way,  and  when  dinner 
was  ready  she  came  down  in  one  of  her  usual  light  and 
low-cut  dresses.  Unable  to  eat,  however,  she  retired 
again  for  a  little  and  only  reappeared  after  the  meal 
to  assist  Hortense  and  Eugene  in  entertaining.  Hor- 
tense  sang  to  the  Tsar  some  of  her  own  songs,  and  when 
he  left  he  appeared  very  pleased  with  his  day  at  Saint- 
Leu.  Josephine  sadly  remarked  that,  though  Alexander 
was  charming,  he  was  not  the  only  master.  "  My  poor 
children,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  you  will  reap 
nothing  but  fine  words  !  ' '  After  this  gloomy  prediction 
she  rested  in  an  easy-chair  for  some  time  before  she  felt 
well  enough  to  go  up  to  bed. 

On  her  return  to  Malmaison  next  day,  Josephine 
received  a  troublesome  visit  from  her  old  acquaintance, 
Mme.  de  Stael.  The  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  who  called 
at  Malmaison  the  same  day,  remarks  that  Mme.  de  Stael' s 
visit  was  "  a  good  action  in  itself,  if  the  woman  of  genius 
had  not  been  too  anxious  to  make  capital  of  it  for  her 
studies*  of  the  human  heart."  The  Duchess  waited 
outside  the  room  where  the  meeting  took  place.  "  When 
the  Empress  and  Mme.  de  Stael  appeared,  we  noticed 
the  air  of  great  agitation  and  emotion  in  the  former. 
Mme.  de  Stael  crossed  the  room  rapidly,  bowed,  and 
went  out."  The  woman  of  genius  had  not  found  this 
particular    study     of     the    human    heart    altogether 
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satisfactory.  When  she  had  gone,  Josephine  came  up  to 
the  Duchess  and  two  other  guests,  one  of  whom 
was  Mme.  Walewska,  still  an  occasional  visitor  at 
Malmaison,  and  said  :  "I  have  Just  had  a  very  painful 
interview.  Would  you  beUeve  that,  among  other 
questions  which  Mme.  de  Stael  was  pleased  to  put  to 
me,  she  asked  if  I  still  loved  the  Emperor  ?  She  appeared 
to  wish  to  analyse  my  soul  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
misfortune.  I,  who  never  ceased  to  love  the  Emperor 
throughout  his  happy  days  ...  is  it  likely  that  to-day 
I  should  grow  cold  toward  him  ?  " 

Josephine  continued  ailing,  but  would  not  hear  of 
abandoning  her  social  duties.  A  week  after  the  scene 
described  by  the  Duchesse  de  Reggio,  she  had  among 
her  guests  to  dinner  at  Malmaison  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  two  sons,  and,  according  to  some,  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  Emperors  as  well.  She  forced  herself  to 
entertain  them  in  her  usual  scanty  costume,  and  next 
morning  was  very  much  worse.  But  Alexander  and 
the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael  were  dining 
with  her  that  night,  and  she  not  only  appeared  at  the 
table,  but  also  at  the  dance  after  dinner  opened  the  ball 
with  the  Tsar  and  walked  out  with  him  in  the  park. 
On  the  25th  she  was  still  up  and  receiving  visitors, 
though  not  really  fit  to  do  so.  She  was  much  upset  by 
seeing  in  one  of  the  papers  a  violent  attack  on  Hortense 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  body  of  little 
Napoleon-Charles  from  Notre-Dame  to  one  of  the  Paris 
cemeteries.  She  awoke  next  day  with  a  fever  and 
attacks  of  coughing.  Her  personal  physician  ordered 
her  to  stay  in  bed  and  put  a  blister  on  her  neck.  Ac- 
cording to  Lenoir,  who  says  that  he  called  at  Malmaison 
that  day,  she  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Tuileri^s  to  be 
presented  to  King  Louis.  His  statement  is  unsupported, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  said  whether  she  really  had  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  the  Court  of  the  Bourbons  as  Eugene 
had  alreaxiy  done.  Death  at  any  rate  saved  her  memory 
from  this  reproach. 

Death  was  approaching  rapidly.      Alexander  was  to 
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have  dined  with  Josephine  again  on  the  27th  before 
leaving  Paris  for  London.  He  arrived  with  a  large 
number  of  other  guests,  including,  it  was  said,  the 
"  Englishman  "  who  had  known  Yeyette  in  Mai-tinique 
forty  years  before.  Eugene  was  ill  in  bed  like  his 
mother,  and  only  Hortense  was  able  to  receive  those 
invited,  who  all  left  early  except  the  Tsar.  He  had 
already  displayed  his  anxiety  on  the  14th  and  24th,  and 
now  sent  his  own  physician  to  see  the  patient.  Hortense 
called  in  other  advice  and  there  was  a  consultation  of 
doctors,  who  declared  Josephine's  condition  to  be  grave. 
No  immediately  fatal  result,  however,  was  expected, 
although  the  case  was  stated  to  be  one  of  "  putrid 
fever."  Eugene  wrote  to  his  wife  hopefully  and  spoke 
of  his  approaching  return  to  Munich.  On  the  night  of 
May  28  only  a  waiting-woman  watched  Josephine. 

In  the  morning,  Whit  Sunday,  it  was  seen  that  the 
end  was  at  hand.  Eugene  and  Hortense  came  to  the 
bedroom  and  it  was  decided  that  the  sacraments  should 
be  administered.  The  almoner,  Monseigneur  Barral, 
being  absent,  the  abbe  Bertrand,  who  was  the  tutor  of 
Hortense's  children,  gave  them  to  the  dying  woman, 
"  who  received  them,"  according  to  the  words  of  the 
funeral  oration,  *'  with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  piety 
and  most  touching  resignation."  At  noon  she  died. 
According  to  the  legend,  her  last  delirious  words  were 
"  Napoleon  .  .  .  Elba  !  "*  At  the  end  of  her  collection 
of  letters  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  Queen  Hortense 
says  simply  that  Josephine  "  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
children  on  May  29,  1814."  Mile.  Cochelet  adds  that  at 
the  last  Josephine  held  out  her  arms  to  her  children  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  not  a  word  could  be  heard.  Hortense 
fell  in  a  faint  upon  the  floor  and  was  carried  out  in- 
sensible, while  Eugene  knelt  down  by  the  bed  until  his 
mother  died  in  his  arms  a  few*moments  later. 

*  Or  "  Napoleon  .  .  .  Elba  .  ,  .  Marie-Louise  I  "  Edward  Stanley,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  it  may  be  noted,  who  visited  Malmaison  soon  after  Josephine's 
death,  says  that  she  died  "  sensible  to  the  last ;  talked  of  death,  seemed  perfectly 
resigned — to  use  the  words  of  a  French  lady,  who  told  me  many  interesting 
particulars,  ta  mort  itait  trh  chritiennc  "  {"  Letters,"  p.  134). 
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On  the  day  following  her  death  Josephine's  body  was 
embalmed  and  placed  in  a  lead  coffin  enclosed  in  oak. 
The  beautiful  tresses  of  her  hair  had  already  been  cut  off 
by  Mile.  Cochelet  to  be  given  to  Hortense.  The  public 
were  now  admitted  to  Malmaison,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  visited  the 
place.  The  funeral  took  place  on  June  2,  the  coffin 
being  taken  from  Malmaison  to  the  church  of  Rueil  in  a 
procession  in  which  the  chief  mourners  were  Hortense's 
children,  Hortense  herself  and  Eugene  clinging  to  the 
Imperial  etiquette  which  compelled  them  to  be  absent 
from  the  service,  and  remaining  at  Saint-Leu.  Beside 
the  two  little  boys  there  were  present  of  Josephine's  and 
her  first  husband's  families  the  Comte  Tascher  and  the 
Duchesse  d'Arenberg  (Stephanie  Tascher),  the  Marquis 
and  the  Comte  de  Beauharnais,  and  Mme.  Lavalette 
(Emilie  Beauharnais).  The  Tsar  Alexander  was  repre- 
sented by  General  Sacken,  and  other  sovereigns  by 
aides-de-camp,  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  were  present  in  person,  and  a 
large  crowd  of  all  nationalities  attended  at  the  church. 
The  military  honours  were  furnished  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guards,  although  the  local 
National  Guards  took  part  in  the  procession  to  Rueil. 
The  interment  took  place  within  the  church  itself  at  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  their  mother  by  Eugene  and  Hortense  in 
1825.*  The  funeral  oration  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours  was  not  more  interesting  nor  more  generally 
truthful  than  such  eulogies  are  wont  to  be,  but  contained 
one  paragraph  which  deserves  quotation  as  showing  the 
attitude  which  the  restored  monarchy  took  up  toward 
Napoleon's  former  wife.  "  How  many  unfortunates," 
asked  Monseigneur  Barral,  "  condemned  by  their  fidelity 
to  the  august  family  of  the  'Bourbons  to  live  in  exile  from 

*  Josephine's  tomb  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  choir  of  Rueil.  It  is  in  white 
marble,  the  work  of  Gilet  and  Dubuc,  while  the  kneeling  figure  of  Josephine  is 
by  Cartellier.  The  inscription  runs  simply  :  "  A  Josephine,  Eugene  et  Hortense, 
1825."  Hortense's  tomb  is  in  a  similar  position  to  the  left  of  the  choir  and 
bears  the  inscription  "  A  la  Reine  Hortense,  son  fils  Napol6on  HI." 
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their  fatherland,  are  beholden  to  her  persistent  and 
touching  intercession  for  their  restoration  to  their 
faniilies  and  to  the  country  which  saw  their  birth  ? 
How  many  saw  opened  by  her  exertions  the  gates  of  the 
prison  which  imprudence  and,  most  often,  unjust  sus- 
picion had  closed  upon  them  ?  How  many  were  rescued 
from  the  axe  of  the  law  at  the  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  cut  short  their  lives  ?  "  It  was  Josephine  the  pro- 
tector of  the  emigres  whom  all  good  Royalists  were 
invited  to  lament. 

Only  little  more  rests  to  be  told — the  last  tribute  to 
Josephine  of  the  man  who  made  her  his  wife  and  his 
Empress,  Strange  and  heartless  though  such  conduct 
seems,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  his  family  or 
hers  sent  to  Napoleon  in  Elba  any  information  of  the 
death  of  Josephine.  The  news  is  said  to  have  reached 
him  through  a  copy  of  a  paper  forwarded  to  him  from 
Genoa  by  a  valet  going  to  France  on  an  errand  from  his 
master.  When  he  heard  what  had  happened  he  shut 
himself  up  and  would  see  no  one.  He  forbore  from 
wearing  mourning.  Strict  as  he  always  was  about 
etiquette,  he  would  not  put  on  crape  for  his  divorced 
wife  when  he  had  another  wife  living.  The  opportunity 
for  showing  his  respect  occurred  when,  once  more  in 
Paris  in  March  1815,  he  sought  for  details  of  the  death- 
scene.  "  So  you  let  my  poor  Josephine  die,"  he  re- 
proached Corvisart.  Of  her  own  doctor  he  asked  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  illness.  "  Sire,"  stammered  Horeau, 
"  anxiety  .  .  .  sorrow.  ..."  "Do  you  think  so  ? 
What  sorrow  ?  "  "At  what  was  happening.  Sire — at 
Your  Majesty's  position."  "  Oh,  so  she  spoke  of  me  ?  " 
"  Often,  very  often."  "  Good  woman,  good  Josephine  ! 
She  loved  me  truly."  Profoundly  touched,  the  Emperor 
insisted  on  hearing  all  about  her  last  days  and  about 
those  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  particularly  the  Tsar 
Alexander.  A  few  days  later  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Mal- 
maison,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  death-chamber, 
where  he  shut  himself  in  alone  and  whence  he  came  out 
with  evident  traces  of  the  tears  which  he  had  shed. 

12 
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Napoleon  saw  Malmaison  once  again  near  the  close  of 
the  Hundred  Days.  On  the  night  of  June  24  (only  one 
day  later  than  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  Josephine's 
birthday)  he  spoke  during  dinner  at  the  Elysee  to  Hor- 
tense,  who,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  reconcihation  with 
the  Bourbons,  had  returned  to  her  allegiance  when 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  after  some  coldness  on 
his  part  had  been  restored  to  his  favour.  "  I  wish  to  go 
to  Malmaison,"  he  said.  "  It  belongs  to  you.  Will  you 
give  me  hospitality  there  ?  "  Hortense  readily  agreed, 
and  the  same  evening  he  started  on  his  way  with  her  and 
a  small  handful  of  followers  in  attendance.  Of  the  few 
remaining  days  of  his  life  as  a  free  man  Napoleon  was  to 
spend  five  at -Josephine's  Malmaison. 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  24th  he  wandered  about  the 
park,  speaking  to  his  companions  of  his  intended  flight 
to  America.  On  the  morrow  and  during  the  following 
days,  while  waiting  to  hear  the  decision  of  France  and  of 
her  conquerors  on  his  fate,  he  spent  long  hours  with 
Hortense  and  others  who  still  remained  loyal,  recalling 
memories  of  the  past.  The  associations  of  the  dead 
were  thick  about  him.  Standing  before  a  bank  of  roses 
in  her  garden,  he  said  :  "  Poor  Josephine  !  I  cannot 
accustom  myself  to  living  here  without  her.  I  seem 
always  to  see  her  coming  along  the  path  and  picking  one 
of  these  flowers  which  she  loved  so  well.  Truly  she  was 
the  most  graceful  woman  I  have  ever  seen  !  "  On  the 
29th  at  last  the  decision  of  the  Provisional  Government 
was  to  reach  Napoleon.  He  still  hoped  that  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  again  to  hold  back  the 
enemy  while  France  negotiated  terms,  after  which  he 
could  retire  across  the  Atlantic.  He  waited  in  uniform 
for  the  return  of  General  Becker  from  Paris,  while  horses 
were  ready  outside  to  carry  him  to  Paris.  Hortense 
and  his  brother  Joseph  were  with  him.  Becker  arrived 
and  announced  that  the  Government  would  have  no 
dealings  with  him.  "  They  still  fear  me,"  said  Napoleon 
to  Hortense.  "  I  wished  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the 
safety  of  France.     They  would  not  have  it !  "     He  went 
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upstairs,  changed  his  mihtaxy  costume  for  civilian 
clothes,  and  passed  into  Josephine's  room,  where  he 
spent  some  time  by  himself,  with  the  doors  closed. 
Then,  coming  downstairs,  he  said  good-bye  to  Joseph 
and  Hortense,  got  into  a  private  carriage,  and  drove  off 
towards  Rochefort. 

At  Malmaison  a  memorial  was  set  up,  with  the  mark 
of  a  footprint,  a  bronze  eagle,  and  the  words,  "  The  last 
step  of  Napoleon  leaving  for  Rochefort  on  June  29, 
1 8 15,  at  4  in  the  afternoon." 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE    EMPRESS   JOSEPHINE 

The  story  of  Josephine  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  make  a  brief  review  of  her 
character,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  if  possible, 
how  it  was  that  she  succeeded  in  attaining  a  position 
in  history  to  which  neither  her  intellect  nor  any  sur- 
passing physical  beauty  gave  her  claims. 

That  she  had  no  such  claims  it  would  perhaps  be 
hardly  necessarj^  to  repeat,  except  to  emphasise  the 
strangeness  of  what  time  and  men's  love  of  romance 
have  done  for  a  woman  who  for  more  than  thirty  out 
of  her  fifty-one  years  of  life  was  utterly  obscure.  And 
first  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  the  practical  unanimity 
of  observers  actuated  by  very  different  personal  feelings 
toward  her  is  most  striking.  The  portraits  of  her  are 
innumerable,  for  she  had  a  great  love  of  being  painted, 
and  sat  to  Gerard,  Isabey,  Prudhon,  Gros,  David,  and 
many  others,  while  busts  and  medallions  abound. 
Few  of  these  portraits  give  a  very  pleasing  impression. 
When  we  come  to  the  written  descriptions,  what  we 
remember  is  the  rouged  and  powdered  face,  with  the 
close-lipped  smile  that  concealed  the  badness  of 
the  teeth  behind,  and  the  wonderful  elaboration  of 
the  chestnut  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Not  even  in  the 
earliest  days  of  her  second  marriage  are  we  allowed  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  carefully  preserved  woman  past  her 
prime — for  she  was  a  Creole  and  over  thirt^'^ — upon 
whom  we  are  looking.  The  freshness  had  gone,  and 
artifice  has  come  in  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature. 

356 
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But,  when  this  has  been  said,  a  high  tribute  has  to  be 
paid  to  the  result  which  Josephine  achieved  with  what 
remained  to  her.  Her  smile  is  always  charming,  in 
spite  of  the  shut  mohth  ;  her  eyes  are  beautiful,  if  not 
the  equal  of  her  daughter's  ;  her  nose  is  delicate,  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  Hortense.  It  is,  however, 
her  slender,  supple,  well-proportioned  figure,  needing 
no  corset  to  support  it,  which  enables  her  to  pose  as  a 
beauty.  A  most  perfect  self-training  had  developed 
her  from  the  awkward,  rather  heavy  girl  that  she  was 
when  she  left  Martinique  into  the  most  graceful  woman 
of  her  day.  Napoleon's  "  la  grazia  in  persona,"  who  was 
"  graceful  even  as  she  went  to  bed."  Taught  by  her 
own  observation,  she  knew  how  to  show  to  its  fullest 
advantage  her  elegant,  indolent  body ;  and  knew, 
moreover,  how  to  dress  it  in  the  clothes  that  became 
it  best,  the  soft  white  muslins  and  cambrics  which 
looked  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  displayed  a 
marvellous  complexity  of  costly  embroidery  and  lace. 
To  complete  the  harmony  there  was  her  caressing  Creole 
voice,  so  beautiful  in  tone  that  the  Palace  servants  were 
said  to  halt  in  the  passages  to  listen  to  it,  and  that 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  express  his  pleasure  at  the  applause 
of  his  troops  and  his  subjects,  could  only  say  that  it  was 
"  as  sweet  to  him  as  the  voice  of  his  Josephine." 

To  give  full  value  to  what  physical  advantages 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  her,  Josephine  devoted  loving 
care.  It  was  otherwise  with  her  mind.  Her  education 
remained  to  the  end  of  her  life  much  what  it  had  been 
when  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais  gave  her  up  in  despair 
and  abandoned  the  training  of  his  wife  to  whosoever 
wished  to  undertake  it.  With  the  passage  of  time 
she  became  indeed  sophisticated,  but  not  better  edu- 
cated. At  Saint-Pierre  she  had  shown  some  aptitude 
for  dancing  and  music  ;  not  much  for  the  latter  after 
all,  it  would  appear,  for  in  later  life  she  could  do  no 
more  than  touch  the  harp  indifferently.  Her  long 
leisure  was  at  no  period  of  her  existence  devoted  to 
reading.     There   was   a   library    at   Malmaison,    which 
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served  as  Napoleon's  study  before  the  divorce.  We 
never  hear  of  Josephine  herself  reading,  except  to 
Napoleon  'n  bed.  She  had  on  her  staff  a  reader,  who 
during  the  travels  after  the  divorce  might  entertain  her 
mistress  and  the  other  ladies  with  the  latest  novels 
and  plays  from  Paris.  Readers  under  the  Empire 
were  chosen  more  for  their  beauty  than  with  a  view 
that  they  should  earn  their  salaries  by  reading. 

As  for  Josephine's  artistic  appreciation,  what  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached  to  her  enormous  collection 
of  pictures,  her  Old  Masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools,  her  French  and  Spanish  painters  of  all  periods  ? 
She  certainly  made  a  wonderful  gallery  of  Malmaison 
and  wrested  from  Napoleon  canvases  which  it  cost  his 
conscience  a  pang  to  give  up  to  her.  "  Although  these 
masterpieces  were  in  my  Palace,  under  my  eyes,  in  my 
household,''  he  once  said,  "  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  robbed,  since  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Museum."  But  the  mere  accumulation  of  art  treasures 
proves  little  with  regard  to  Josephine's  understanding. 
She  was  clearly  a  collector  by  nature.  The  interior 
of  her  chateau,  the  mere  inventory  of  her  belongings, 
demonstrate  this.  The  great  hoards  of  curiosities, 
antiques,  jewellery,  good  and  bad,  and  all  that  made 
Malmaison  such  a  remarkable  place  to  look  upon,  are 
witnesses  to  the  multiplicity  of  her  tastes,  but  hardly 
to  her  taste.  There  is  rather  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  she  loved  to  heap  up  treasures  simply  because  they 
were  treasures  and  represented  to  her  the  buying -power 
of  that  money  which,  from  her  first  moment  of  inde- 
pendence, as  soon  as  she  escaped  from  the  bondage  of 
her  first  marriage,  she  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  almost 
anything  to  obtain.  No  sooner  had  she  met,  and  con- 
quered the  heart  of.  Napoleon  than  money  began  to 
pour  upon  her  in  a  continuous  stream ;  yet  she  never 
had  enough,  down  to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  satisfy 
her  capacity  for  spending. 

Of  this  one  reproach  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the   Empress   Josephine  have   made   any 
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serious  effort  to  clear  her  memory.  That,  from  the 
time  when  she  escaped  death  in  the  prison  of  Les  Carmes 
and  re-entered  into  society,  she  Hved  in  the  midst  of 
an  ever-increasing  ocean  of  debts,  it  would  be  useless 
to  deny,  and  the  biographers  under  the  Second  Empire, 
when  the  order  had  gone  forth  to  glorify  the  grandmother 
of  Napoleon  III.,  evaded  the  difficulty  merely  by  ignor- 
ing the  subject  as  far  as  possible  or  by  referring  simply 
to  her  extravagant  charities.  Later  writers,  untram- 
melled by  the  desire  to  please  a  grandson,  have  lifted 
the  veil ;  and,  in  particular,  Masson  in  his  various  works 
on  the  life  of  Josephine  has  made  most  careful  researches 
into  her  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  a  reaUy 
astounding  picture  is  presented  of  a  feminine  spend- 
thrift. Simple  enumerations  of  figures  would  not  be 
very  interesting,  but  some  attempt  may  be  made  to 
give  a  brief  summary.  Napoleon  on  six  occasions  in- 
sisted on  receiving  statements  of  his  wife's  debts,  twice 
before  the  Empire  and  four  times  during  it.  In  1800 
he  paid  what  she  admitted  that  she  owed — according  to 
Bourrienne,  600,000  francs.  (This  did  not  include  the 
debt  on  Malmaison  nor  on  some  "  national  property  " 
in  the  canton  of  Glabbaix  which  Josephine  had  bought 
but  only  begun  to  pay  for ;  if  we  counted  this  in  the 
amount  paid  off  in  1800  it  would  be  about  2,000,000 
francs.)  In  1804  he  paid  over  700,000 ;  in  1806,  650,000 ; 
in  1807,  391,000  ;  in  1809,  60,000  ;  and  finally,  after 
the  divorce,  1,400,000  francs.  These  six  settlements 
account  for  more  than  3,800,000  francs.  Before  paying 
the  bills  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  revising  them  and 
reducing  them,  as  when  in  the  last  liquidation  he  struck 
off  500,000  francs.  The  actual  bills  presented  may 
therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  between  four  and 
five  million  francs.  The  principal  item,  in  fact  the  only 
one  of  importance,  was  toilet,  including  jewellery. 
Under  the  Empire  the  allowance  made  for  toilet  was 
360,000  francs  a  year  until  1809,  when  it  was  raised 
to  450,000.  On  Masson' s  computation,  however,  Jose- 
phine's expenditure  on  toilet  was   1,100,000  francs  a 
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year  while  she  was  reigning  Empress.  Jewellers  claimed 
about  half  of  this,  although  Josephine  had  the  right 
to  wear  all  the  Crown  jewels,  of  whigh  the  principal 
diamond  set  was  valued  at  3,709,583  francs.  Her 
personal  jewellery,  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  unim- 
portant stuff,  was  reckoned  at  4,354,255  francs.  Of 
her  expenditure  on  dress  something  has  already  been 
said  in  an  earlier  chapter,  where  it  has  been  indicated 
that  an  apparent  simplicity  of  attire  was  combined  with 
heavy  expenditure  on  details.  A  white  muslin  or 
cambric  dress,  owing  to  its  exquisite  embroideries, 
might  cost  her  two  thousand  francs.  The  size  of  her 
wardrobe  was  enormous.  To  mention  only  two  items, 
it  contained  five  hundred  chemises  and  two  hundred 
pairs  of  silk  stockings.  In  one  month,  it  was  said,  she 
bought  thirty-eight  new  hats.  Everything  was  new. 
As  she  bought  with  the  one  hand,  Josephine  gave 
away  with  the  other  ;  and  gave  away  to  all  manner  of 
people,  from  princesses  of  her  own  family,  of  her  hus- 
band's family,  or  of  friendly  States,  down  to  the  waiting- 
women  of  her  Household.  It  was  her  habit  to  go 
completely  through  her  stock  of  clothes  twice  during 
each  year  and  to  renew  the  greater  part  of  it. 

In  vain  Napoleon  tried  to  limit  the  Empress's  spending 
by  ordering  all  dealers  to  be  kept  away  from  the  Tuileries. 
They  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  Palace,  behind 
his  back,  and  his  efforts  to  limit  her  custom  to  the 
leading  firms  were  unavailing.  After  all,  discovery 
only  entailed  a  "  scene,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  thought  that  Josephine's  terror  at  scenes  was  largely 
assumed.  She  never  showed  the  slightest  effort  toward 
reformation  after  their  occurrence.  On  each  occasion 
of  Napoleon's  demand  for  her  bills  there  was  a  great 
display  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Josephine.  Bourrienne 
describes  the  first  in  1800.  The  First  Consul  had 
ordered  his .  secretary  to  discover  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities.  "  Let  her  confess  all,"  he  said.  "  I  want 
to  have  done  with  it.  But  don't  pay  without  showing 
me  all  these  .rascals'   accounts.     They  are  a  pack  of 
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thieves."  Bourrienne  went  to  Josephine.  "  No,  no," 
she  cried,  "  I  can't  confess  all.  It  is  too  much  ;  I 
will  say  half.  He  will  make  a  terrible  scene.  Oh,  I 
am  so  afraid  !  "  Bourrienne' s  arguments  in  favour 
of  clearing  all  off  at  once  were  useless.  "  No,  it  is 
impossible,"  she  repeated.  "  I  think  I  owe  twelve 
hundred  thousand  francs.  I  will  declare  six  hundred 
thousand,  that  will  be  enough  for  the  present.  I  will 
pay  the  rest  out  of  my  savings.''  Bonaparte  was  so 
violent,  and  she  could  not  bear  his  explosions  of  wrath  ! 

To  appreciate  the  "  violence  "  of  Napoleon  we  may 
refer  to  the  scene  in  1806.  Noticing  that  Josephine 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  tearful  state,  the  Emperor 
this  time  approached  Duroc,  asking  him  to  discover 
what  were  the  debts  which  must  be  the  cause  of  the  tears. 
Duroc  extracted  from  Josephine  that  she  owed  four 
hundred  thousand  francs.  "  Oh,"  said  Duroc,  "  the 
Emperor  thought  it  was  eight  hundred  thousand." 
"  No,  I  swear  it  is  not — but,  if  I  must  tell  you,  it  is 
six  hundred  thousand."  "  And  you  are  quite  certain 
this  is  all  ?  "  "  Quite  !  "  Duroc  announced  to  his 
master  the  result  of  his  conversation.  Waiting  until 
dinner-time  that  night,  the  Emperor  allowed  Josephine 
to  seat  herself  and  then  went  up  behind  her  chair  and 
whispered  in  her  ear :  "  So,  madame,  you  have  debts  ! 
A  million  francs  of  debts  !  "  "  No,  sire,  I  swear  that  I 
have  only  six  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth."  "  Only  ! 
So  that  seems  a  mere  trifle  to  you  ?  "  Josephine,  who 
had  already  begun  to  weep  at  the  first  word,  was  now 
sobbing  loudly.  Napoleon  walked  round  to  her  other 
ear  and  said  in  it :  "  Come,  Josephine,  my  little  one, 
don't  cry.     Cheer  up  !  "     And  the  debts  were  paid. 

When  making  the  final  settlement  at  the  time  of 
the  divorce  and  advancing  the  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  future  insolvency  by  putting  in  to  superin- 
tend the  wardrobe  expenditure  a  certain  Mme.  Hamelin, 
who  had  been  in  the  household  of  the  Princess  Pauline. 
There  was  also  appointed  to  look  after  the  budget  in 
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general  a  male  intendant  in  the  person  of  M.  Pierlot,  who 
was  to  see  that  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  thousand 
francs  wer^  spent  in  the  year,  of  which  one  hundred 
thousand  might  be  spent  on  toilet — one-eleventh  of 
Josephine's  average  outlay  on  this  item  since  she  had 
been  Empress  !  Can  Napoleon  have  supposed  that  the 
stipulated  sum  would  not  be  exceeded  ?  The  result  was 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Josephine's  promises 
to  save  out  of  her  abundant  income  went  for  nothing. 
She  had  never  done  more  than  talk  of  saving  at  any 
time  in  her  life.  Mme.  Hamelin  only  encouraged  her 
to  spend  more  and  was  dismissed  by  Napoleon's  orders. 
Pierlot,  who  had  a  banking  business,  neglected  it  in  order 
to  attend  to  -Josephine's  affairs  and  went  bankrupt. 
Their  successors  could  not  keep  down  the  debts.  In 
l8i  I  Josephine  again  owed  a  million  francs,  and  Napoleon 
was  writing  to  her  of  the  necessity  of  saving  a  million 
and  a  half  a  year  to  leave  to  her  grandchildren.  "Look 
after  your  affairs  and  do  not  give  to  whoever  wants  to 
take  from  you.  If  you  wish  to  please  me,  let  me  know 
that  you  have  a  large  balance.  Think  what  a  bad  opinion 
I  should  have  of  you  if  I  knew  you  were  in  debt  with 
an  income  of  three  millions."  This  he  did  know,  for 
in  November  of  the  same  year  he  granted  an  additional 
million  for  Josephine's  dowry  and  requested  MoUien, 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  to  see  the  new  intendant, 
Montlivault,  and  to  insist  upon  a  regulation  of  the 
Empress's  affairs.  After  making  his  report,  MoUien 
Was  summoned  to  Napoleon's  presence  to  discuss  the 
economies  which  had  been  decided  upon.  The  Emperor 
was  very  firm  in  his  insistence  that  Josephine  must  no 
longer  rely  on  him  to  pay  her  debts.  The  fortune  of  her 
family  must  not  depend  upon  him.  "  I  am  mortal, 
more  so  than  other  men,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone.  But 
when  Mollien  described  his  interviews  with  the  Empress 
herself  and  how  she  had  wept  at  them,  Napoleon  cried  : 
"  Oh,  but  you  should  not  have  made  her  weep  !  "  When 
we  read  this  anecdote  in  Meneval's  Memoirs  it  is  rather 
instructive  to  recall  Josephine's  reply  to   her  friends' 
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advice  to  confess  all  her  debts  :  "  No,  no,  he  will  kill 
me  !  '- 

At  her  death  in  18 14  Josephine  left  debts  amounting 
to  nearly  three  million  francs — 2,484,813  actually  owed, 
with  another  half  million  promised  in  dowries  and 
pensions.  Against  this  Masson  reckons  the  contents 
of  Malmaison,  Navarre,  and  Pregny  as  worth  four 
million  at  the  utmost.  In  cash  there  remained  less 
than  60,000  francs.  Legend  has  made  Josephine  die 
worth  very  varying  sums.  If  Barry  O'Meara  is  to  be 
believed,  Napoleon  himself  said  eighteen  million  francs. 
Granted  that  he  ignored  the  outstanding  debts,  what 
value  can  he  have  attached  to  the  real  estate,  the  three 
chalteaux  in  France  and  the  Tascher  property  at  Trois- 
Ilets,  Martinique  ?  As  with  so  many  of  his  statements 
at  Saint-Helena,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  what  Napoleon  said,  with  an  eye  to 
posterity,  about  Josephine's  financial  position. 

This  digression  on  the  subject  of  her  debts  has  been 
rather  long,  but  the  matter  is  of  no  little  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  Josephine's  character  as  a  whole  ; 
and  her  perpetual  suspension  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
bound  her  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  man  who  was  the 
source  of  her  money.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  Napoleon  liked  her  to  be  in  debt  because  it  made 
her  utterly  dependent  on  him  ! 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Josephine's  mental  equip- 
ment, she  owed,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  to  education, 
for  she  had  none  except  what  acquaintance  with  life 
gave  her.  Some  would  deny  her  natural  intelligence 
and  leave  her  to  retain  her  hold  over  Napoleon  entirely 
by  means  of  her  sensual  attraction.  This  seems  un- 
reasonable. Without  intelligence  she  could  not  have 
kept  Napoleon  hers  so  long,  with  her  charms  constantly 
on  the  wane,  and  after  he  had  several  times  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  repudiate  her.  Without  intelli- 
gence, too,  she  could  not  have  defeated  the  machinations 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  without  a 
single  ally  to  help  her  unless  we  count  her  children 
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Eugene  and  Hortense.  Talleyrand  denied  her  the  gift 
of  that  untranslatable  word  esprit,  saying  that  she  did 
"  superlatively  well  without  it  "  ;  but  he  could  not  have 
denied  her  cleverness  when  she  added  him  to  the  list 
of  enemies  whom  she  had  beaten. 

Whatever  it  was  which  enabled  her  to  gain  her  vic- 
tories, it  certainly  was  not  moral  strength.  She  was  not 
honest,  although  her  impulsiveness  was  often  mistaken 
for  sincerity.  Reference  is  not  made  to  single  acts  of 
dishonesty,  such  as  the  acceptance  of  bribes  from  Fouche 
or  of  the  money  which  Berthier  diverted  for  her  from  the 
funds  intended  for  the  sufferers  in  the  military  hospitals 
in  Italy,  or  other  instances  which  almost  force  one  to 
think  that  she  preferred  underhand  means  of  filling  her 
purse,  although  she  had  the  most  generous  keeper  who 
ever  showered  his  gold  on  a  fantastically  extravagant 
woman.  But  her  whole  life  was  permeated  by  dis- 
simulation. Napoleon  summed  up  this  characteristic 
tersely  when  he  said  :  "  Her  weapon  is  the  negative. 
Her  first  instinct,  her  first  word  is  No  ;  and  this  No 
is  not  exactly  a  falsehood,  it  is  a  precaution,  a  simple 
act  of  defence."  A  dissembler  from  childhood,  Josephine 
has  been  called  by  some  of  her  critics.  Certainly  from 
the  moment  when  she  first  landed  in  France  up  to  the 
time  when  she  met  Napoleon  Bonaparte  she  had  a 
thorough  training  in  deceit.  In  the  Revolution  it  was  a 
necessary  aid  for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  lessons 
of  that  period  were  never  forgotten.  It  may  well  have 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  afford  to  forget  them 
when  she  saw  the  forces  arrayed  against  her  as  Napoleon's 
wife.  So  much  excuse  we  must  make,  that  she  was  a 
weak  woman,  fighting  first  for  her  life  against  the  enemies 
of  all  "  aristocrats  "  ;  and  then  foi  her  position  against 
those  who  hated  her  for  robbing  them  of  their  brother 
and  disdained  no  means  of  doing  her  harm. 

From  dissimulation  to  diplomacy  is  but  a  short  step, 
and  Josephine  cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of 
considerable  diplomatic  ability.  To  mention  two  of  the 
chief  instances  of  its  display,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 
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in  the  great  scene  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  to  appeal 
to  Napoleon's  consideration  for  her  innocent  chUdren  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  she  forced  Napoleon,  without 
any  known  direct  prayer,  to  marry  her  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  is  no  less  clever.  And  how  often  do 
not  her  tears  seem  but  a  form  of  diplomacy — a  very 
becoming  form,  too,  in  her  husband's  opinion  ?  All 
her  admirers  and  many  of  her  enemies  have  credited 
her  with  tact,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  situations 
she  required  very  great  tact  to  extricate  herself  as  she 
did.  "  She  always  knew  the  best  thing  to  say  or  to  do 
at  need,"  says  Meneval,  who  was  nevertheless  without 
any  illusions  as  to  her  superior  mind  or  education. 
It  was  "  her  exquisite  politeness  and  her  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  society,"  according  to  him,  which  prompted 
her  to  the  right  speech  and  action. 

She  was  "  gentle  and  kind,  affable  and  indulgent  to 
all,  without  respect  to  persons,"  says  the  same  critic, 
and  every  one  else  agrees  with  him  as  to  Josephine's 
affability.  At  no  period  in  her  life  did  she  hedge  herself 
in  against  those  whose  interests  or  even  curiosity  brought 
them  to  her.  She  never,  of  her  own  initiative,  insisted 
on  the  fact  that  she  was  Empress,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  disposed  to  extend  a  friendly  welcome  to  all  comers. 
She  might  have  adopted  her  brother-in-law  Jerome's 
saying  about  kingship,  that  to  him  it  meant  the  power 
to  give.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of 
her  vast  expenditure  was  devoted  to  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  her  senses,  that  she  spent  all  her  money  and 
incurred  all  her  debts  in  surrounding  herself  with  j  ewels, 
dresses,  pictures,  statues,  furniture,  flowers,  strange 
pets,  and  all  the  other  objects  which  appealed  to  her 
tastes.  She  had  in  her  lifetime,  and  left  after  her 
death,  a  great  reputation  for  generosity  and  benevolence. 
As  early  as  1796  we  hear  the  saying :  "  She  is  good  to 
the  poor."  The  Josephine  of  legend  is  emphatically 
la  bonne  Josephine,  the  kind  and  charitable  Empress. 
She  was  indeed  always  giving,  lavishly,  indiscriminately. 
She  could  never  refuse  a  request.     Sometimes,  through 
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the  very  multiplicity  of  her  promises,  she  naight  forget 
to  fulfil.  But  no  one  was  ever  more  accessible  to 
demands.  Money,  presents  of  clothes,  pensions  to  the 
old,  dowries  to  girls,  toys  and  sweets  to  children — 
all  alike  she  distributed  without  a  grudging  thought. 
The  great  flaw  in  this  generosity  is  that  it  was  fortuitous 
and  unreasoning.  She  did  not  go  out  to  look  for  deserv- 
ing recipients  of  her  charity.  Her  Lady  of  Honour  had 
forty  thousand  francs  a  year  to  distribute  in  alms, 
and  Josephine  took  no  pains  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
given  to  those  really  in  want.  Similarly  the  presents, 
dowries,  and  pensions  were  bestowed  almost  at  hap- 
hazaxd  on  those  who  surrounded  her  or  came  in  contact 
with  her.  Similarly,  again,  her  influence  in  the  State  was 
used  on  behalf  of  those  who  wrote  to  her,  especially  if 
they  were  members  of  the  old  aristocracy,  without 
regard  to  the  petitioners'  real  worth.  She  acquired  her 
reputation  for  bontS,  not  so  much  for  active  beneficence, 
as  because  she  had  the  means  of  giving  without  stint 
and  hated  to  refuse. 

Coupled  with  the  readiness  to  grant  the  requests  of 
all  who  might  invoke  her  as  a  friend  was  the  inability 
to  hate,  which  we  have  noticed  several  times  earlier 
in  this  book.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  perhaps  the  person 
against  whom  she  longest  cherished  hostile  thoughts,  yet 
she  interceded  even  for  him,  if  in  vain,  on  the  morning 
of  her  Coronation.  Her  sisters-in-law  she  certainly  did 
not  love,  but  we  know  of  no  active  injury  done  by  her 
to  them,  while  they  did  many  to  her.  Against  the 
women  who  robbed  her  of  love  which  she  might  claim 
as  hers  alone  she  showed  a  singular  absence  of  resent- 
ment. She  dowered  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais's  ille- 
gitimate daughter  by  one  who  had  done  all  that  was  in 
her  power  to  hurt  Josephine.  She  made  friends  of  the 
Comtesse  Walewska  and  Mme.  Gazzani,  not  to  mention 
any  others  for  whom  Napoleon  displayed  a  fancy. 
She  was  prepared  to  be  a  friend  to  Marie-Louise,  had  the 
younger  Empress  not  been  terrified  at  the  very  thought 
of  meeting  her. 
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If  she  could  not  hate,  she  was  also  accused  of  being 
incapable  of  loving.  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  her  relations  with  Napoleon,  we  find 
such  a  charge  unjustified  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
narrow  down  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  love  "  so  as  to 
make  it  exclude  all  selfish  feelings.  With  regard  to  her 
own  family,  we  have  already  seen  that  Josephine  was, 
on  the  evidence  of  letters  stretching  over  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  a  demonstratively  affectionate  mother. 
As  a  grandmother  she  was  still  more  fond.  Was  this 
all  insincere  ?  Son,  daughter,  and  her  favourite 
grandson  did  not  think  so.  There  is  some  mystery 
about  her  relations  with  her  mother,  since  Mme.  Tascher 
de  la  Pagerie  preferred  to  spend  nearly  seventeen  years 
in  solitude  at  Trois-Ilets  rather  than  come  to  Paris 
where  her  daughter  was  ;  and  her  death  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions where  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  a  quarrel. 
To  members  of  the  Tascher  family  in  general  Josephine 
was  a  good  kinswoman.  She  behaved  generously  to  the 
Beauhamais.  Her  first  husband  certainly  had  no  cause 
for  complaint,  seeing  that  after  his  most  villainous 
conduct  to  her  in  life  she  taught  his  children  to  look  up 
to  his  memory  as  that  of  a  noble  patriot. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Josephine's  love  was  rather 
of  the  diffused  than  of  the  concentrated  kind,  that  she 
loved  too  many  things  to  love  anything  overmuch. 
Flowers,  animals,  children,  young  and  amusing  persons, 
and  a  host  of  inanimate  things  claimed  her  regard  so 
strongly  that  her  heart  was  another  Malmaison  in  the 
incongruous  variety  of  objects  for  which  it  found  room. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  the  bond  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  through  which  she  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  would  not  otherwise  be  hers. 
No  one  has  ventured  to  question  the  fact  of  Napoleon's 
love  for  his  wife,  in  face  of  the  marvellous  letters  from 
Italy  and  his  inability  to  sever  himself  from  her  for  ten 
years  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  revelation  of 
his    infidelities    to    her,    so    carefully    investigated    by 
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Masson  in  his  "  Napoleon  et  les  Femmes,"  fails  to  shake 
the  belief  in  that  love  ;  because,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  his  discovery  of  her  treachery  in  the  early  years  of 
their  marriage  made  him  refuse  henceforward  to  close 
his  eyes  to  all  other  sensual  attractions  than  those 
which  she  offered  him,  he  never  ceased  to  cherish  above 
all  the  Josephine  of  the  rue  Chantereine  in  1796.  She 
remained  to  him  the  type  of  womanhood,  with  which  all 
others  compared  poorly.  She  was  to  him  the  model 
of  aristocratic  good  breeding,  of  perfect  deportment, 
of  proper  dress.  Did  not  even  his  admiration  for 
rouge — and  tears — come  from  Josephine  ?  After  the 
storm  which  followed  his  return  from  Egypt,  too,  she 
became  to  him,  though  no  longer  ignorant  of  her  failings, 
the  pattern  of  what  a  wife  should  be  to  her  husband . 
In  spite  of  occasional  outbreaks,  whether  caused  by 
Jealousy  or  by  consciousness  of  debts,  her  temper  was 
wonderfully  even.  She  never  kept  him  waiting,  even 
on  the  plea  of  requiring  time  for  her  toilet.  She  has- 
tened to  anticipate  his  wishes  and  inculcated  the  same 
conduct  in  her  children.  She  went  cheerfully  through 
the  most  arduous  social  duties  with  a  gracious  smile 
on  her  face  and  an  appropriate  word  in  her  mouth  for 
all.  A  lover  of  idleness  and  a  wretched  traveller,  she 
took  long  and  uncomfortable  journeys  to  meet  the 
princes  and  princesses  whom  he  desired  to  bind  to  France. 
She  exerted  herself  tirelessly  to  conciliate  to  Napoleon 
all  whom  she  could  influence  at  home  or  abroad,  extort- 
ing from  him  the  admiring  exclamation :  "I  win 
battles,  Josephine  wins  me  hearts  !  "  And,  lastly,  he 
believed  that  she  had  grown  to  love  him.  Much  as  the 
scenes  of  jealousy  enraged  him  at  the  time,  he  could  not 
help  but  treat  them  on  reflection  as  a  tribute  to  himself, 
and  forgive  her  who  resented  so  much  the  attentions 
which  he  paid  to  other  women.  So  persuaded  was  he 
of  Josephine's  love  that  on  one  occasion,  discussing  the 
question  of  divorce,  he  cried  :  "  She  will  not  resist,  she 
win  die."  Subsequent  events  only  confirmed  his  belief. 
We  have  seen  the  doctor's  stammering  explanation  of 
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the  cause  of  Josephine's  death  and  heard  the  exclamation 
of  the  Emperor  :  "  Good  woman,  good  Josephine  !  She 
loved  me  truly."  With  this  firm  conviction  he  himself 
died  at  Saint-Helena  seven  years  later. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  both  that  he 
was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong.  When  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  had  ceased  to  be  a  byword  and  Josephine's 
"  little  Oui-Oui  "  had  grown  into  Napoleon  III.,  the 
writers  who  took  on  themselves  to  rehabilitate  the  great 
personages  of  the  First  Empire  devoted  special  care  to 
the  new  Emperor's  grandmother,  and  Josephine  was 
painted  as  the  sorrowful  martjn:  to  necessities  of  State. 
She  was  the  fondly  loving  wife  repudiated,  not  without 
a  suspicion  of  harshness,  after  fourteen  years  of  faithful 
wedlock.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  Napo- 
leonic writers  have  approached  the  subject  less  fettered, 
and  in  their  admiration  for  the  great  Emperor  have  gone 
far  in  the  other  direction,  blaming  him  only  for  not 
getting  rid  of  Josephine  earlier,  and  almost  denying  her 
any  attachment  to  him  except  that  of  self-interest. 
Justice,  as  usual,  seems  to  lie  between  the  extremes. 
Josephine  did  grow  to. love  the  man  who  made  her, 
and  perhaps  loved  him  ultimately  with  as  much  love 
as  she  was  capable  of  giving.  But  on  him,  as  on  others, 
as  we  have  suggested,  she  was  incapable  of  concentrating 
a  great  volume  of  love.  That  she  did  not  die  of  grief 
at  his  fate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  say  that  Josephine's  love 
for  Napoleon  was  a  growth,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace 
that  growth  otherwise  than  very  vaguely.  There  may 
have  been  a  little  passion  in  the  rue  Chantereine,  mostly 
before  the  marriage  ;  but  it  is  not  credible  that  there 
was  any  genuine  love  when  "  Bonaparte  "  appeared 
to  his  wife  "  a  very  brave  man  "  and  his  letters  "  droll." 
Nor  during  the  visit  to  Italy  nor  the  few  months  in 
France  previous  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt  can  any 
trace  of  the  feeling  be  seen.  Appreciation  of  his 
generosity  there  undoubtedly  was,  and  a  certain  pride 
in   his   glory.      In    1798-g   even   self-interest   was   not 
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strong  enough  to  make  Josephine  pay  any  attention 
to  the  absent  Bonaparte,  who  after  all  might  never 
return.  It  almost  seems  strange  that  Gohier's  advice — 
"  Divorce  !  '  — was  not  taken.  From  the  moment 
of  the  return  from  Egypt,  however,  every  one  recog- 
nised that  a  change  had  come  about.  Hitherto  husband 
and  wife  had  lived  but  a  very  brief  while  together. 
Henceforward  Josephine  was  seldom  for  long  away  from 
Napoleon's  immediate  influence  until  the  campaign 
against  Austria  in  1805.  And  Josephine  in  Napoleon's 
presence  was  a  very  different  woman  from  Josephine 
with  Napoleon  away.*  She  sank  under  his  domination, 
and  as  he  found  rest  in  her,  so  she  found  strength  in 
him.  His  personality  enveloped  hers,  and  there  was  no 
more  question  of  her  unfaithfulness  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  she  now  began  to  watch  his  conduct  with  a 
feeling  that  was  almost  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  of 
course  discovered  that  she  was  not  altogether  without 
reason  for  watching.  Quarrels  and  threats  of  divorce 
from  him  followed,  though  the  threats  were  perhaps 
scarcely  serious.  Then  came  the  Empire  and  the 
great  ceremony  at  Notre-Dame.  Grounds  for  jealousy 
still  existed,  but  Josephine,  grown  older,  learnt  to  be 
more  complacent.  She  must  sacrifice  something  to 
retain  her  hold.  Matters  became  more  desperate  when 
little  Napoleon-Charles  died  in  May  1807.  No  child 
could  take  his  place  as  heir  to  the  Emperor,  who  from 
this  time  forward  began  in  earnest  to  consider  the 
question  of  repudiation,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
son  of  his  own.  The  rest  has  been  told  in  Chapters 
XXIV.  and  XXV.  Josephine  clung  the  more  des- 
perately to  her  protector  as  she  saw  separation  coming, 
and  persuaded  herself  and  the  ordinary  observer  that 

*  Masson  has  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  point  at  the  end  of  his  "  Jose- 
phine Imperatrice  et  Reine."  Of  the  two  women  in  Josephine,  he  says,  the 
woman  she  was  in  the  Emperor's  absence  was  imdoubtedly  the  true  Josephine — 
"  the  one  who  entertained  the  dealers,  the  waiting-women,  the  gardeners  ; 
the  woman  with  debts,  the  pet  animals,  and  the  chatter  ;  who  lived  the  life  of  a 
mistress  most  splendidly  kept.  But  it  was  the  other  woman  whom  the  public 
saw,  and  so  well  did  she  play  her  part  that  they  did  not  see  nor  trouble  about 
the  other  side  of  her." 
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it  was  true  love  which  Napoleon  was  putting  away 
from  himself.  He  believed  it,  too,  and  made  the  sacri- 
fice with  every  accompaniment  which  could  redound 
to  Josephine's  credit  and  advantage.  It  was  therefore 
with  Napoleon's  full  connivance  that  she  was  able  to 
pose  as  a  martyr,  while  she  on  her  part  made  little 
effort  to  spare  him. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  to  judge  harshly  a  woman 
in  so  desperate  a  plight  as  was  Josephine's  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  even  when  her  love  for  her  husband 
was  at  its  highest  point,  which  we  may  place  in  the 
period  when  she  saw  she  must  inevitably  lose  him,  it  was 
a  selfish  and  interested  love,  which  left  her  free  to  discuss 
his  failings  and  his  alleged  "cruelty"  with  any  one 
who  was  willing  to  act  as  confidant.  All  the  worst  and 
most  unjustifiable  reports  about  Napoleon's  morality, 
inventions  of  his  Royalist  enemies,  gained  currency  at 
Court  through  Josephine  in  moments  of  anger  or  despair 
allowing  herself  to  repeat  what  some  of  her  scandal- 
mongering  friends  had  told  her — in  strictest  confidence, 
of  course.  She  spoke  at  such  times  as  if  she  were  in 
delirium  ;  but  unhappily  she  was  sane,  and  the  wife  of 
him  whose  name  she  befouled. 

Nevertheless,  although  Josephine  commenced  her 
life  with  Napoleon  by  grossly  betraying  the  most 
passionate  affection  of  which  actual  records  remain  in 
history  ;  although  her  own  love  which  she  ultimately 
developed  for  him  was  a  strange  compound  of  fascinated 
submission  to  a  dominating  will  and  an  eager  clinging 
to  the  provider  of  her  riches  ;  although  she  robbed  him 
with  his  servants  and  discussed  him  disloyally  with 
his  enemies  ;  although  to  present  a  really  black  picture 
of  his  character  we  need  only  go  to  her  recorded  utter- 
ances about  him — in  spite  of  all  this,  we  must  not 
forget  that  Napoleon  never  ceased,  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  to  speak  of  the  perfect  happiness  which  she  had 
given  him  in  their  life  together.  If  she  had  been  the 
most  devoted  and  most  virtuous  of  wives,  could  any 
husband  have  said  more  for  her  ? 
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If  Josephine  has  imposed  on  history,  it  is  plainly 
because  she  imposed  upon  Napoleon,  which  in  itself 
perhaps  is  ro  small  feat.  We  cannot  take  leave  more 
appropriately  of  one  of  the  strangest  heroines  who  has 
ever  lived  than  with  those  fond  words  which  Napoleon 
uttered  in  his  gratitude  to  her  memory  at  Saint-Helena  : 
"  She  was  the  best  woman  in  France !  " 


THE   END 


APPENDIX 


THE  AUTHORITIES 

The  sources  of  information  concerning  the  life  of  the  Empress  Josephine  are 
so  numerous  that  to  give  all  the  authorities  would  be  to  compile  a  long  list. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  most  important  only. 

Of  material  from  her  own  pen  there  is  very  little.  She  kept  no  diary,  as 
far  as  is  known,  at  any  time  of  her  life  ;  and  any  memoirs  attiibuted  to  her 
are  spurious.  Surviving  letters  from  her  are  very  few,  the  seventy  addressed 
to  her  daughter  and  published  in  the  collection  edited  by  the  ex-Queen  Hortense 
in  1833  comprising  almost  all.  Napoleon's  famous  letters  to  her  are  well 
known  and  are,  of  course,  very  valuable  evidence  on  some  points.  It  is  generally 
the  case  throughout  her  history  that  we  find  letters  to  her  or  about  her,  but 
not  from  her. 

Most  of  the  contemporary  memoirs  which  deal  with  her,  among  other  people 
of  the  period,  have  been  described  in  the  text  of  our  book,  with  indications  as 
to  their  trustworthiness.  Mme.  dc  Remusat  is  the  principal  witness  on  Jose- 
phine's side,  with  a  strong  bias  against  Napoleon.  Mile.  Ducrest  is  also  a  good 
witness,  and  Mile.  Cochelet  is  at  least  a  devoted  adherent  of  Josephine's  daughter, 
and  not  imfriendly  to  Josephine.  On  the  other  hand,  Lame  Permon,  afterwards 
Mme.  Junot,  and  ultimately  Duchesse  d'Abrantds,  is  very  hostile  and,  through 
her  bitterness,  very  unreliable  where  Josephine  and  many  others  are  concerned. 
Of  the  men  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  Barras  as  a  memoirist  than  is 
said  on  p.  69  above ;  and  Bourrienne's  credibility  is  decidedly  suspect, 
while  Lucien  Bonaparte  cannot  be  believed  when  he  talks  about  his  detested 
sister-in-law. 

J.  A.  Aubenas,  who  was  the  first  official  biographer  of  Josepiiine  and  had 
access  to  the  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  archives,  the  result  of  which  we  see  in  his 
"  Histoire  de  I'lmp^ratrice  Josephine,"  published  in  two  volumes  in  1857  and 
1859,  selected  what  he  thought  fit,  and  obviously  kept  well  in  mind  that  he  was 
writing  about  the  grandmother  of  his  patron,  Napoleon  III.  He  imfortunately 
gives  no  details  about  Josephine  before  she  was  fourteen.  We  owe  much  to 
him  ;  but  we  could  wish  to  owe  more  ! 

The  Baron  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand,  forty  years  later  than  Aubenas,  wrote 
copiously  about  Josephine,  with  the  pen  of  an  amiable  courtier.  The  "  Jose- 
phine legend,"  as  it  has  been  called,  obtained  its  full  development  in  his  hands 
— ^which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  his  writings  about  her  must  be  read 
with  caution. 

It  remained  for  M.  Fr6d6ric  Masson,  that  indefatigable  and  illuminative 
writer  on  all  that  concerns  the  Great  Napoleon,  to  attempt  to  draw  a  true 
picture  of  Josephine,  tinged  neither  by  adulation  nor  by  spite.  It  would  be  an 
impertinence  to  pile  praises  on  his  four  volumes,  "  Jos6phine  de  Beauhamais," 
"  Madame  Bonaparte,"  "  Jos6phine,  Imp^ratrice  et  Reine  "  and  "  Josephine 
R6pudi6e."  They  are  at  once  a  monument  and  a  mine,  to  which  all  inquirers 
about  Napoleon's  first  wife  must  go. 

M.  Turquan,  the  other  modern  writer  in  French  upon  the  subject  of  Jcsephine, 
is  too  obviously  anxious  to  disparage  her  and  ail  connected  with  her  to  be 
of  value  to  the  student.  He  is  certainly  an  antidote  to  the  "  legend  ;  "  but 
after  a  dose  of  this  we  require  a  tonic,  such  as  M.  Masson  provides. 
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P,  7, 1.  3. — Lafcadio  Heam,  "  Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,"  pp.  65-6. 

P.  12,  11.  27,  28. — J.  A.  Aubenas,  author  of  "  L'Histoire  de  I'lmpferatrice  Jose- 
phine" (2  vols,,  1857-9).  F.  Masson,  author  of  "Josephine  de  Beau- 
hamais  "  and  of  three  other  works  on  Josephine,  viz., "  Madame  Bonaparte," 
"  Josephine,  Imp6ratrice  et  Reine"  and  "  Josephine  R6pudi6e." 

P.  13, 1.  37, — ^The  "  Memorial  "  is  by  Las  Cases,  but  of  course  inspired. 

P.  19,  1,  3. — In  his  letter  of  January  9,  1778,  to  Madame  Renaudin  (quoted  on 
p.  25)  Joseph-Gaspard  Tascher  speaks  of  his  eldest  daughter,  "  who 
has  left  the  convent  some  time."  Her  fifteenth  birthday  was  not  \mtil 
the  following  June. 

P.  27, 1.  14.— See  p.  32. 

P-  33.  !•  3°- — Baron  A.  L.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand,  author  of  "  La  Jevmesse  de 
rimp6ratrice  Josephine,"  here  quoted,  and  of  several  other  eulogistic 
works  on  Josephine. 

P-  35.  1-  17. — Aubenas  assigns  the  letter  to  this  date.  From  Patricol's  report 
(p.  36)  we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  previous  May. 

P.  49, 1.  19. — Mile.  L.  Cochelet,  "  Mdmoires  de  Reine  Hortense." 

P.  56, 1.  II. — "  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,"  p.  215. 

P.  64, 1.  9.— Mile.  G.  Ducrest,  '*  M6moires,"  Chap.  XXII.  On  Mile.  Ducrest,  see 
p.  306. 

P.  72,  1.  35- — The  whole  story  of  Josephine's  financial  difficulties  in  1795  is  an 
intricate  one.  Those  interested  in  it  may  be  referred  to  Masson's  "  Jos6- 
phine  de  Beauhamais,"  Chap  XVII.,  where  the  matter  is  dealt  with  very 

P.  76, 1.  36. — A.  V.  Arnault,  author  of  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Sexag6naire." 

P.  80, 1.  33. — A  different  and  inconsistent  account  is  given  in  an  autograph  note 

added  to  G.  Duruy's  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Barras. 
P.  81,  1.  15. — Barry  O'Meara,  author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Exile  :    A  Voice  from 

Saint-Helena." 
P'  97. 1.  31. — ^J.  C.  BaiUeul,  "  iltude  sur  les  causes  de  I'^Mvation  de  Napol6on," 

I.,  138. 
P.  121,  1.  24. — Quoted  by  H.  F.  T.  Jvmg,  "  Memoires  de  Lucien  Bonaparte," 

II.,  235. 
P.  122, 1.  22. — Duchesse  d'Abrantds,  "  Mdmoires,"  I.,  426. 
P.  129,  1.  22. — Duchesse  d'Abrantfis,  "  M6moires,"  III.,  207-10. 
P.  133,  1.  14. — Masson  quotes  this  letter  in  "  Jos6phine  Repudi6e,"  pp.  17-18. 
P.  142, 1.  9. — Duchesse  d'Abrant^s,  "  M6moires,"  II.,  127. 
P.  168, 1.  6. — "  Mdraoires  de  Lucien  Bonaparte,"  II.,  268. 
P.  168, 1.  34. — "  Memoires  de  Lucien  Bonaparte,"  II.,  269. 
P.  169,  1.  32. — Bourrienne's    tale    has    been    much    compressed.      See    his 

"  Memoires,"  IV.,  319-21. 
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p.  179, 1.  32. — ^The  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  General  Monk  in  1660. 

P.  184, 1.  35. — Mme.  de  Remusat  burnt  her  original  memoirs  during  the  Hundred 

Days,  fearing  that  their  anti-Napoleonist  tone,  caused  by  her  indignation 

over  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  might  get  her  into  trouble.    She  wrote  the 

now  surviving  memoirs  in  1818. 
P.  195,  1.  I. — Mme.  de  Remusat's  account  does  not  agree  with  the  versions  of 

the  story  which  make  Enghien's  execution  take  place  without  a  direct 

order  from  Napoleon. 
P.  203,  1.  4. — Masson,  "  Napoleon  et  sa  Famille,"  II.,  423. 
P.  204, 1.  6. — To  this  work  much  of  the  information  in  this  chapter  is  due. 
P.  224, 1.  31. — "  Le  Sacre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Napoleon,"  p.  153. 
P,  231, 1.  II. — "  Le  Sacre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Napol6on,"  pp.  209-10. 
P.  274,  1.  7. — Mme.  de  Remusat  reports  Talleyrand's  speech,  "  Memoires," 

III.,  312, 
P.  276, 1.  38.— Talleyrand,  "  Memoires,"  I.,  447-8. 
P.  278, 1.  26. — S.  Girardin,  "  Journal,"  II.,  320. 
P.  283, 1.  31. — "  Histoire  des  Salons  de  Paris,"  III.,  390  ff. 
P.  287, 1.  26.— Baron  L.  I^".  J.  de  Bausset,  "  Memoires,"  II.,  2-8. 
P.  292, 1.  30. — "  Consulat  et  Empire,"  XI.,  337. 
P.  303,  1.  33. — A  full  and  amusing  description  of  Navarre  is  given  by  Masson, 

"  Jos6phine  R6pudi6e,"  pp.  148-50. 
P.  316,  1.  16. — Letter  220  n.     It  is  undated,  but  Masson  deduces,  from  what 

slight  evidence  there  is,  that  Josephine  received  it  between  October  i  and  15. 
P.  338, 1.  22. — ^This  correspondence  is  in  Eugene's  "  M6moires,"  Vol.  X. 
P.  339,  1.  8. — See  "  Josephine  Repudi^e,"  p.  321,  where  Masson  gives  a  list  of 

the  traitors  in  her  household, 
P.  357,  1.  13. — Barry  O'Meara  states  that  Napoleon  told  him  this,  and  that 

•'  everything  she  did  was  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  delicacy." 
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95  «•,  99,  107, 


Abrant^s,  Duchesse  d', 

115,  et  passim. 
Aiguillon,    Duchesse    d'    (afterwards 

Mme.  de  Girardin),  61,  64,  77,  79 
Alexander,  Tsar  of  Russia,  276,  280, 

345  seq.,  350 
Anne,  Grandduchess  of  Russia.  280, 

301 
Arberg,  Mme.  d',  Lady  of  Honour  to 

Josephine,  304,  319,  322 
Arenberg,    Mme.    d',    see    Tascher, 

Stephanie 
Arnault,  A.-V.,  76,  94,  101,  106,  115, 

117,  121,  144 
Artois,  Comte  d',  192 
Audenarde,  Mme.,  305 
Augusta  of  Bavaria  (wife  of  Eugene 

Beauhamais),  247,  3Ji,  338 
Avrillon,  Mile.,  Reader  to  Josephine, 

238,  24:0 


Bacciochi,  Prince  Felix,  113 

Bacciochi,  Princess,  see  Bonaparte, 
Elisa 

Bailleul,  97 

Barral,  Archbishop,  306,  321,  352 

Barras,  Director,  69  seq.,  73  seq.,  80, 
84,  85,  89,  90,  119,  123,  126,  130, 
143 

Bausset,  Palace  Prefect,  287  seq, 

Beauhamais,  Alexandre  -  Franpois- 
Marie,  Vicomte  de,  bom  May  26, 
1760,  12  ;  seut  home  to  France,  18  ; 
praised  by  Mme.  Renaudin,  24 ; 
desires  to  marry  Josephine,  27 ; 
first  impressions  of  Josephine,  29  ; 
marriage,  30 ;  character,  32,  42  ; 
treatment  of  his  wife,  33  seq.,  38  ; 
goes  to  Martinique,  38  ;  attack  on 
Josephine,  40  ;  returns  to  France, 
42  ;  separation  from  Josephine, 
44  ;  political  career,  51  ;  in  military 
life  again,  53  ;  arrested,  54  ;  de- 
fended by  Josephine,  58 ;  reconciled 
to  her,  61 ;  last  letter  to  her,  63  ; 
execution,  62 

Beauhamais,  Eugene  -  Rose,  bora 
September  3,  1781,  37  ;  as  "  Dau- 
phin," 52;  appealfor  Josephine,  61; 
on  Hoche's  staff,  70  ;  at  school  at 
Strasbourg,  55  ;  at  Saint-Germain, 
74,  94  ;  and  his  father's  sword,  80  ; 
first  feelings  for  Napoleon,  87 ; 
becomes  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp, 
112  ;  goes  to  Egypt,  125  ;  letter  to 
his  mother  from  Egypt,  133,  165  ; 
difficulty     with     Napoleon,     135  ; 


assists  in  reconciliation,  139,  141  ; 
attitude  toward  his  mother,  165  ; 
made  Viceroy  of  Italy,  240  ;  his 
marriage  discussed,  246  ;  married, 
248  ;  interview  with  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  concerning  their  divorce, 
291  ;  at  the  divorce,  295  ;  mes- 
senger between  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  306,  307  ;  takes  news  of 
hirth  of  King  of  Rome,  322  ;  in 
France  before  1812  campaign..  327, 
330  ;  position  in  Italy,  337  ;  unjust 
suspicions  against,  337  ;  in  Paris  in 
18 14,  348  ;  at  Josephine's  death- 
bed, 351 

Beauhamais,  Hortense-Eug6nie,  bora 
April  10,  1783.  40 :  accompanies 
Josephine  to  Wfartinique,  49  ;  return 
51  •  appeal  for  Josephine,  61  ;  sent 
to  Mme.  Campan's  school,  74,  94  ; 
and  Josephine's  second  marriage, 
87  ;  intercession  for  her  mother, 
139,  166 ;  and  Louis  Bonaparte, 
162  seq.  ;  and  Napoleon,  166  ;  ^de- 
scribed, 167  ;  marries  Louis,  170  : 
hostess  at  Tuileries,  177;  birth  of 
eldest  son,  181 ;  relations  with 
Louis,  182  ;  at  Josephine's  Coro- 
nation, 230  ;  second  son's  birth  and 
baptism,  236 :  Queen  of  Holland, 
252  ;  loses  Napoleon-Charles,  259  ; 
renewed  quarrel  with  Louis,  269  ; 
third  son's  birth,  274  ;  reprimanded 
by  Napoleon,  279  ;  at  Josephine's 
divorce,  295  ;  breaks  with  Louis, 
311  ;  intrigue  with  Flahault,  313  ; 
with  her  mother  and  children  at 
Saint-Leu,  330 ;  relations  with 
Marie-Louise,  333, 342, 345  ;  praises 
her  husband,  336 ;  at  Navarre, 
342  ;  desires  to  leave  France,  344  ; 
Duchesse  de  Saint-Leu,  348  ;  enter- 
tains the  Tsar,  348  ;  at  Josephine's 
deathbed,  351  ;  with  Napoleon  at 
Malmaison  ip  1815,  354 

Beauhamais,  Emilie,  afterwards  Mme. 
Lavalette,  125,  153,  155,  205,  270, 
352 

Beauharaais,  Fanny,  Comtesse  de,  34, 
46 

Beauharaais,  Franyois,  Marquis  de, 
10  seq.,  21  seq.,  46,  87 

Beauhamais,  Marquise  de,  10,  23 

Beauhamais,  Franfois,  Vicomte  de, 
10,  34.  57 

Beauhamais,  Stephanie,  afterwards 
Princess  of  Baden,  153,  247,  250 
seq.,  255 
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Bemadotte,  Mme.,  afterwards  Queen 

of  Sweden,  332 
Berry,  Due  de,  345 
Berthier,  Marshal,  150,  364 
Bonaparte,    Caroline,    Mme.    Murat, 

afterwards  Queen  of  Naples,  114, 

148  seq.,  171,  200,  230,  264,  323 
Bonaparte,  Elisa,  afterwards  Princess 

Bacciochi,  113,  1x4,  159,  177,  200, 

230,  238 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  afterwards  King 

of  Westphalia,  94,  199,  237,  247, 

267,  271,  365 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  afterwards  King 

of  Spain,  89,  92,  93,  loi,  114,  127, 

133,  137,  143,  173.  173,  188,  200, 

202,  220,  229,  274,  275 
Bonaparte,  Julie,  wife  of  Joseph,  142, 

200,  230,  267,  313,  332 
Bonaparte,    Letizia,    Madame    Mfire, 

89,  92,  112,  114,  141,  146,  157,  175, 

267,  284,  331 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  afterwards  King  of 

Holland.    89,    93,    125,    137,    160, 

162  seq.,  168,  182,  199,  202,  229, 

340,  251,  260,  269,  312,  336,  342 
Bonaparte,  Louis-Napoleon,  third  son 

of  Louis  and  Hortense,  afterwards 

Napoleon  III.,  274,  312  n.,  331,  335 
Bonaparte,  Lucien,  89,  93,  137, 139, 

143,  x$6seq.,  168, 177, 189,  227,  366 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon-Charles,  eldest 

son  of  Louis  and  Hortense,   181, 

251,  259,  370 
Bonaparte,    Napoleon -Louis,    second 

son  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  236, 261, 

312,  324,  331 
Bonaparte,  Paulette,  afterwards  Mme. 

Leclerc  and  Princess  Borghese,  113 

seq.,  141,  187  seq.,  230,  323,  331 
Borghese,  Prince  Camillo,  188 
Botot,  123 
Bourrienne,   83,   84,    122,   124,    134, 

150,  169,  325,  etc. 

Cabarrus,  Teresia,  see  Tallien,  Mme. 
Cadoudal,  Georges,  191  seq. 
Calmelet,  homme  d'affaires,  62,  67,  85 
Cambac6r6s,  Second  Consul,  after- 
wards Arch-Chancellor,  152,  198, 
292 
Campan,  Mme.,  74,  87,  94,  121,  165, 

167,  264,  314 
Caprara,  Cardinal,  187,  221,  237,  251 
Camot,  Director,  76,  90,  119 
Caroline,  Queen  of  Bavaria,  248,  250 
Catherine,   Princess  of  Wiirtemberg, 
afterwards   Queen   of  Westphalia, 
247,  267,  271 
Catherine,  Grandduchess  of  Russia, 

280,  301 
Caulaincourt,  79,  193,  195,  280 
Charl'js  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  274 


Charles,  Hippolyte,  io6  seq.,  109,  115, 

140 
Charles,  Prince  of  Baden,  247,  250, 

251 
Cochelet,    Mile.,    Reader    to    Queen 

Hortense,  49,  342,  344,  351 
Collot,  138,  141 
Consalvi,  Cardinal,  173,  222 
Corvisart,  Doctor,  288,  353 

Denuelle,  Mile.  E16onore,  mother  of 

Napoleon's  son  L6on,  264 
Dubuc,  49 

Duchatel,  Mme.,  233,  329 
Ducrest,  Mile.  Georgette,  64,  306,  323 
Duroc,  Grand  Marshal,  124,  140,  169, 

207,  285,  317,  318 

Emmery,    Merchant   of   Dunkerque, 

71  seq.,  94 
Enghien,  Due  d',  193  seq.,  248 
"  Englishman,"  The,  20,  351 
Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  see  Beau- 

hamais,  Eugdne-Rose 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  274 
Fesch,  Cardinal,  222,  227,  292,  331 
Flahault,  Charles  de,  313 
Fouche,  Minister  of  Police,  144,  156, 

176,  264,  269  seq.,  278,  281,  364 
Fourds,  Mme.,  135 
Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  347,  350 
Frederick-William,  King  of  Prussia, 

347,  350 
Fr6ron,  Stanislas,  113 

Gazzani,  Mme.,  Reader  to  Josephine, 

268,  305,  320,  321,  329 
Georges,  Mile.,  Actress,  183,  184 
Girardin,  Stanislas,  120,  159,  278,  282 
Gohier,  Director,  128,  129,  143  seq. 
Gohier,  Mme.,  129,  145 
Hammelin,  Mme.,  361,  362 
Hermann,  284 
Hoche,  General,  61,  69  seq. 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,     Princess 

Amalie  of,  53,  55,  164 
Horeau,  Doctor,  353 
Hortense,    Queen    of    Holland,    see 

Beauhamais,  Hortense-Eugenie 
Hosten-Lamotte,  Mme.,  20,  54,  59 
Hulot,  Mme.,  173 

Josephine,  Empress,  birth  [June  23, 
1763],  9,  13  ;  family,  9  seq. ;  un- 
founded doubts  about  date  of 
birth,  13  ;  early  life  at  Trois-Ilets, 
16  ;  at  school,  18  ;  stories  of  early 
love-affairs,  19 ;  gipsy  prediction 
concerning,  21  ;  and  the  Beau- 
hamais marriage,  22,  24,  25,  28  ; 
sketch  by  her  father,  25,  27  ;  leaves 
Martinique  [September,  i779],  29  ; 
first  marriage  [December  13,  i779]. 
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Josephine,  Empress — continued. 

30 ;  early  married  life,  33  seq. ;  birth 
of  Eugdne,  37 ;  of  Hortense,  40  ; 
receives  letters  from  Alexandre  de 
Beauhamais,  40,  43 ;  separates 
from  her  husband,  44  ;  early  letters, 
47,  55  ;  sudden  departure  to  Mar- 
tinique, 48  ;  returns  to  France,  51 ; 
in  society,  52,  55  ;  her  "  Republi- 
canism," 57,  58 ;  imprisoned  in 
Les  Cannes  [April  21,  1794],  60  ; 
reconciliation  with  Beauhamais, 
61  ;  escape  from  execution,  64  ; 
grief  over  husband's  death,  64,  66  ; 
released  from  Les  Cannes  [August 
6,  1794],  65  ;  care  for  husband's 
memory,  66,  367 ;  life  after  the 
Terror,  68  seq.  ;  alleged  association 
with  Hoche,  69  ;  financial  straits, 
70  seq.  ;  visit  to  Hamburg,  73  ;  goes 
to  rue  Chantereine,  74;  intrigue  with 
Barras,  74  seq.,  123 ;  first  meeting 
w^ith  Napoleon  [October  14,  i795], 
80  ;  letter  to  Napoleon,  82  ;  second 
marriage  [March  9,  1796],  85  ; 
doubtful  letter  about  Napoleon,  86, 
89  ;  and  the  Italian  command,  89  ; 
receives  letters  from  Mme.  Bona- 
parte and  Joseph,  92,  93  ;  sketched 
by  Arnault  and  Duchesse 
d'Abrantfis,  95  ;  treatment  of 
Napoleon's  letters,  97  seq.  ;  goes  to 
Italy,  loi  ;  under  fire,  103  ;  intrigue 
with  Hippolyte  Charles,  106,  109, 
115,  128,  140  ;  at  Montebello,  112  ; 
and  the  Bonaparte  ladies,  114  seq.  ; 
return  to  Paris,  118  ;  and  Mme.  de 
Stael,  121,  349,  350  ;  a  suspicious 
letter,  123  ;  accompanies  Napoleon 
to  Toulon,  124  ;  first  visit  to  Plom- 
bi^res,  126  ;  buys  Malmaison,  127  ; 
unfaithful  to  Napoleon,  129  seq.  ; 
hears  of  Napoleon's  return,  130  ; 
historic  scene  at  rue  de  la  Victoire 
[October,  1799],  138  ;  her  share  in 
brumaire,  143  seq.  ;  moves  to  Petit- 
Luxembourg,  146 ;  and  Murat's 
marriage,  148  ;  moves  to  Tuileries, 
152  ;  struggle  with  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, 156,  174,  176,  189,  227 ;  in 
the  rue  Nicaise  outrage,  161  ;  plans 
marriage  for  Hortense,  162  ;  the 
marriage,  170  ;  increasing  state, 
172  ;  at  Notre  Dame  in  1802,  173  ; 
questions  of  precedence,  174  ; 
anxious  about  the  Life  Consulship, 
175,  178  ;  and  the  Royalists,  179  ; 
a  grandmother,  181  ;  grows  jealous, 
183  seq.  ;  advice  to  Hortense  about 
Napoleon,  186,  218,  279  ;  and  the 
1804  plot,  191  ;  intercedes  for  Due 
d'Enghien,  194  ;  addressed  as 
Empress    [May    18,    1804],    198  ; 


strong  position,  203  ;  division  of 
her  time,  204  seq. ;  Malmaison  her 
home,  209  ;  visit  to  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
215  ;  in  Germany,  218  ;  and  the 
Pope,  220,  221  ;  reveals  her  secret 
to  Pius,  224  ;  crowned  [December 
2,  1804],  227  seq.  ;  accompanies 
Napoleon  to  Italy,  236 ;  sees 
Eugene  again,  239,  240  ;  goes  with 
Napoleon  to  Strasbourg,  243  ;  at 
Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  and  Munich, 
245  ;  on  Eugene's  marriage,  246  ; 
alleged  jealousy  of  Stephanie  Beau- 
hamais, 250 ;  reluctant  to  part 
with  Napoleon,  254  ;  at  Mayence, 
255  ;  hears  about  Mme.  Walewska, 
257  ;  grief  over  grandson's  death, 
259  ;  change  of  attitude  toward 
Napoleon,  264 ;  first  approached 
about  divorce,  265,  269  ;  and  her 
mother's  death,  268,  367  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  272  ; 
Napoleon's  renewed  tenderness 
toward,  273,  275  ;  intrigues  against, 
278  ;  scene  on  Napoleon's  return  to 
Fontainebleau,  282  ;  makes  a  great 
mistake,  284  seq.  ;  scene  described 
by  Bausset,  287,  288  ;  retires  from 
public  view,  290 ;  an^  Eugene, 
291  ;  divorced  [December  15, 
1809],  293  ;  leaves  Tuileries,  295  ; 
arrangements  for  her  future,  297  ; 
helps  in  Napoleon's  second  mar- 
riage, 301  ;  isolation,  303  ;  pre- 
sented with  Navarre,  303  ;  reduced 
household,  304 ;  letters  to  Na- 
poleon, 307,  308  ;  and  the  "  babble 
of  Paris,"  308  ;  proposes  a  scheme 
to  Napoleon,  308  ;  receives  him  at 
Malmaison,  311  ;  obtains  Hor- 
tense's  freedom,  311  ;  and  Na- 
poleon's expected  heir,  314  ;  change 
of  plans,  316 ;  Marie  Louise's 
jealousy  of,  316,  318,  324 ;  her 
"  twenty -four  hours "  at  Mal- 
maison, 318  ;  returns  to  Navarre, 
320  ;  receives  news  of  birth  of  King 
of  Rome,  322  ;  at  Malmaison  again, 
324  ;  discusses  Napoleon  with 
Bourrienne,  325  ;  sees  the  King  of 
Rome,  328  ;  last  interview  with 
Napoleon  [?  spring  or  winter  of 
1812],  328  n.  ;  interest  in  Napo- 
leon's sons,  328,  329  ;  and  Mme. 
Walewska,  329,  366  ;  visits  Eugene's 
family,  331  ;  in  Geneva  society, 
332  ;  retums  to  Paris,  333  ;  last 
extant  letter  from  Napoleon,  336  ; 
her  letter  to  Eugtoe,  337 ;  flies 
from  Malmaison,  340 ;  her  ap- 
parent neglect  of  Napoleon,  341  ; 
receives  news  of  his  abdication, 
343  ;  back  at  Malmaison,  344  ;  and 
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the  Tsar,  346,  348  ;  her  position  in 
Paris,  348  I  falls  ill,  348  ;  anxiety 
for  her  children,  349 ;  last  enter- 
tainment, 350 ;  death  [May  29, 
1814];  351  ;  the  legendary  and  the 
real  woman,  8 ;  the  "  martyr," 
371 ;  her  education  and  abilities, 
18,  34.  357,  363  seq.  ;  the  winner  of 
hearts,  368  ;  her  looks,  25,  29,  81, 
95,  112,  120,  154,  213,  356  seq. ;  in 
politics,  56,  143,  179 ;  venality, 
150,  156  ;  dissimulation,  364  ;  her 
love  for  Napoleon,  367  seq. ;  for 
her  children,  47,  55,  164  seq.,  etc. ; 
for  her  grandchildren,  261,  324, 
335,  367 ;  her  debts,  71,  94,  297, 
326,  336,  359  seq. ;  dress,  206,  326, 
332,  357,  360  ;  passion  for  jewellery, 
150  seq.,  360  ;  for  flowers,  2x1,  310, 
354  ;  expenditure  on  charity,  365  ; 
her  tears,  64,  lox,  116,  117,  125, 
139,  161,  177,  192,  195,  240,  248, 
254, 260,  266,  267,  282,  286  seq.,  290, 
294-6,  299,  311,  321,  328,  361,  362 

Josephine,  Princess  of  Bologna, 
daughter  of  Eugene,  273,  331 

Jouberthou,  Mme.,  afterwards  Mme. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  189 

Jung,  155 

Jimot,  Marshal,  98,  loi,  134,  191 

Junot,  Mme.,  see  Abrantds,  Duchesse 
d* 

Lamar  que,  General,  20 

Lanoy,  Marie,  Josephine's  maid,  71, 

72,94 
Lavalette,  General,  108,  124 
Lavalette,    Mme.,    see    Beauhamais, 

EmiUe 
Lebrun,  Third  Consul,  152 
Leclerc,  General,  106,  115,  137,  187 
Leclerc,      Mme.,      see      Bonaparte, 

Paulette 
Lenormand,  Mme.,  20 
L6on,  son  of  Napoleon,  264 
Leyen,   Am61ie  von   der,  afterwards 

Comtesse  Louis  Tascher,  313 

Marie-Adelaide,daughter  of  Alexandre 
de  Beauhamais,  67 

Marie-Louise,  Empress,  301,  304,  314, 
318,  322,  324,  330,  333,  339 

Marie,  Tsarina  of  Russia,  280 

Marion,  Josephine's  nurse,  18 

Marmont,  afterwards  Due  de  Raguse, 
102 

Maximilian- Joseph,  King  of  Bavaria, 
248,  337 

Mecklenburg,  Prince  of,  272,  352 

Meneval,  88,  295,  etc. 

Mettemich,  Prince,  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, 263, 269 

Mettemich,  Princess,  301 


Moreau,  General,  173,  192,  197 

Momy,  Due  de,  167 

Murat,  Joachim,  afterwards  King  of 
Naples,  97,  98,  loi,  114,  116,  140, 
148  seq.,  171,  191,  229,  264,  274,  278 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  first  meeting 
with  Josephine,  80-1  ;  at  rue 
Chantereine,  81,  85  ;  early  letters 
to  Josephine,  82,  83 ;  thinks  of 
marriage,  83  ;  married,  85  ;  and 
Josephine's  children,  87,  105,  139  ; 
his  "  cape  and  sword,"  88  ;  and  ias 
family  concerning  Josephine,  89, 
92  ;  and  the  Italian  command,  89 
seq. ;  letters  from  Italy,  91,  96, 
100,  102,  104,  107,  no ;  receives 
Josephine  in  Italy,  102  ;  his  first 
suspicions  against  her,  107,  115  ; 
at  Montebello,  112 ;  his  alleged 
change  of  attitude  toward  Jose- 
phine, 116  ;  retums  to  France,  119  ; 
and  Mme.  de  Stafel,  120  ;  starts  for 
Egypt,  125  ;  contemplates  divorce, 
132  ;  at  Messoudiah  springs,  134  ; 
affair  with  Mme.  Fourds,  135  ; 
lands  at  Frejus,  136 ;  forgives 
Josephine,  139  ;  in  brumaire,  143 
seq. ;  and  Caroline's  marriage  with 
Murat,  149 ;  and  the  heredity 
question,  157  seq.,  201  seq. ;  de- 
grades Lucien,  159  ;  his  estimate  of 
Hortense,  166  ;  Life  Consul,  178  ; 
and  Mile.  Georges,  183-4 ;  and 
Josephine's  jealousy,  185  ;  strange 
behaviour  at  Brussels,  187 ;  and 
Paulette's  and  Lucien's  second 
marriages,  188-9  ',  and  the  1804 
plot,  191  seq. ;  after  Enghien's 
death,  196 ;  Emperor,  198  ;  and 
his  sisters,  200 ;  schemes  for 
Coronation,  214 ;  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  217 ;  negotiations  with 
Vatican,  221  seq. ;  meeting  with 
Pius  VII.,  224  ;  a  Coronation 
legend,  226 ;  crowned  and  conse- 
crated, 228  seq. ;  and  Mme. 
Duchatel,  233 ;  and  the  Italian 
Coronation,  236  seq. ;  starts  on 
Austerlitz  campaign,  243  ;  marries 
Eugene  to  Augusta,  248  ;  treat- 
ment of  the  Beauhamais,  249 ; 
makes  Louis  King  of  HoUand,  251 ; 
starts  on  Prussian  and  Polish  cam- 
paign, 254  ;  vmfaithful  in  Poland, 
256 ;  and  death  of  Napoleon- 
Charles,  260 ;  a  father,  264 ; 
approaches  Josephine  concerning 
divorce,  265,  282 ;  renewed  ten- 
derness for  her,  273,  275  ;  at 
Erfurt,  276  ;  determines  on  divorce, 
277  ;  letters  during  Austrian  cam- 
paign, 279-80 ;    sudden  return  to 
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Napoleon,  Emperor — continued. 

Fontainebleau,  281  ;  scene  about  a 
fortune-teller,  284  seg. ;  scene  de- 
scribed by  Bausset,  287  ;  divorces 
Josephine,  292  ^eg. ;  parts  with  her 
at  Tuileries,  296  ;  visits  Malmaison, 
298 ;  second  marriage  schemes, 
301  ;  visits  Malmaison  after  mar- 
riage with  Marie-Louise,  311  ; 
expects  an  heir,  314,  322 ;  and 
Marie-Louise's  tears,  318  ;  letter  to 
Josephine  after  birth  of  King  of 
Rome,  323 ;  last  interview  with 
her,  328 ;  starts  on  Moscow  cam- 
paign, 330  ;  retiuns  to  Paris,  334  ; 
last  extant  letter  to  Josephine,  336  ; 
suspects  Eugdne,  337  ;  abdication, 
343  ;  receives  news  of  Josephine's 
death,  353  ;  believes  her  to  have 
died  of  grief,  353,  369  ;  last  visit  to 
Malmaison,  354  stf^. ;  on  Josephine's 
grace,  354 ;  settlements  of  her 
debts,  359  ;  his  "  violence,"  361 
seq. ;  love  for  Josephine,  367 ; 
"  She  was  the  best  woman  in 
France,"  372 

Napoleon  II.,  King  of  Rome,  322,  328, 
339 

Napoleon-Charles,  Napoleon-Louis, 
and  Louis-Napoleon,  see  under 
Bonaparte 

Ney,  Mme.,  305-6,  349 

Oldenburg,  Prince  George  of,  280 

Patricol,  32,  36 
Patterson-Bonaparte,  Elizabeth,  first 

wife  of  Jerome,  237,  247 
Pennon,      Laure,      see      Abrantfis, 

Duchesse  d' 
Pennon,  Mme.,  142,  152  n.,  155 
Pichegru,  192,  197 
Pierlot,  306,  362 
>Pius  VII.,  Pope,  220  seq.,  224,  228, 

235.  292 
Polignac,  Armand  de,  192, 197 
Provence,  Comte  de,  180 

Raguideau,  Notarj',  88 

Rapp,  161 

R6al,  54,  141 

R6camier,  Mme.,  77,  79, 98 

Reggio,  Duchesse  de  (Mme.  Oudinot), 

334, 349 
Rdmusat,    Mme.    de,    91,    128,    155, 

i74-5i    183-5,    192,   270    n.,    299, 

304,  316,  339,  etc. 


Renaudin,  Alexis,  11,  22 

Renaudin,   Mme.,   Josephine's  aunt, 

10  seq.,  23,  29,  32,  43,  72,  87,  105 
Rewbell,  Director,  128,  143 
Robespierre,  64-5 
Rochefoucauld,  Due  de,  32,  51 
Rochefoucauld,    Duchesse    de,    155, 

205, 256 

Saint-Leu,    Duchesse   de,   see   Beau- 

hamais,  Hortense 
Salm-K3Tbourg,  Prince  of,  53,  60 
S6gur,  Philippe  de,  79,  86,  103 
Serbelloni,  Due  de,  102,  105 
Souza,  Mme.  de,  314 
Stael,  Mme.  de,  119,  120-1,  349-50 

TallejTand,  119,  130,  154,  260  n., 
273-4,  276,  280,  334,  339,  364 

Tallien,  54,  66,  76,  85,  140 

Tallien,  Mme.,  65,  73,  78,  94-5, 
98-9, 130 

Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  family,  9  seq. 

Tascher,  Catherine-Ddsiree  (Jose- 
phine's sister),  14,  23,  25 

Tascher,  Gaspard-Joseph  (grand- 
father), 9 

Tascher,  Joseph-Gaspard  (father), 
10,  13,  15,  25,  38,  42,  49,  50 

Tascher,  Louis,  Comte  (cousin),  313 

Tascher,  Mme.  Gaspard  -  Joseph 
(grandmother),  9,  18 

Tascher,  Mme.  Joseph  -  Gaspard 
(mother),  9,  13,  39,  50,  71,  268,  367 

Tascher,  Marie-Euph6mie-Desir^e 
(aunt),  see  Renaudin,  Mme. 

Tascher,  Marie-Fran?oise-Rose  (aunt), 
10,  18,  29 

Tascher,  Marie-Fran^oise  (sister),  14, 
25-6, 49 

Tascher,  Marie-Paule  (aimt),  10 

Tascher,  Robert-Marguerite,  Baron 
(imcle),  10,  71 

Tascher,  Stephanie,  afterwards  Prin- 
cess d'Arenberg  (cousin),  252,  321, 
352 

Tercier,  General,  19 

Vadier,   President  of  Committee   of 

Public  Safety,  57,  59,  62 
Vergers  de  Sannois,  des,  9, 13 

Walewska,  Comtesse  Marie,  256  seq., 

329,  350 
Walewski,    Comte    Colonna,    son    of 

Napoleon,  329 
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